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BIG GAME IN COLORADO. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


On ty fifteen 
years ago deer 
might easily 
be shot within 
sight of Den- 
ver, Colorado 
Springs, or 

Cafion City, 
then almost the 
only towns of 
consequence ; the 
plains were alive 
with antelope, all 
the parks abounded 
in elk, and the big- 
horn, bear and moun- 
tain lion were found 
on every range. This 
‘primitive condition of things has been 
greatly modified. Railroads thread many 
of the passes, the mountains are pitted 
with mines from base to apex, the char- 
coal burners have desolated some of the 
fairest hillsides, and the lumberman has 
cut away the coverts of the deer, while 
farms and hay ranches and the corrals 
and pastures of horses and cattle occupy 
the lush valleys where wild animals used 
to feed and bring forth their young. 

Nevertheless this isa comparative rather 
than an absolute statement. The game of 
Colorado has disappeared, it is true, from 
its former haunts in the valleys and parks 
most populous and easily accessible, but 
in the remoter quarters of the State some- 
thing of the old-time plenty, if not the pris- 
tine fearlessness, may be seen. Never 
again, probably, must travelers stop and 
drive the antelope away from their mule 






train with stones, as happened more than 
once to the writer’s party in Southern 
Wyoming in 1877. No longer can the 
hunter expect to meet elk and blacktail 
absolutely fearless of man, as were many 
which we saw that same year, but this 
feature the sportsman will not regret. He 
glories in a successful stalk or a skillful 
chase only when the game is alert and 
wary. He counts his reward of pleasure 
in the difficulties overcome rather than in 
the mere fact of final killing. He would 
find small satisfaction in walking up to 
and shooting an animal which was too 
ignorant to run away. 

Colorado is a big State. You might 
hide away all New England in it. Large 
portions of it are entirely unsuitable for 
population outside:of the mining indus- 
tries, so long, at any rate, as irrigable soil 
remains to be occupied in the better parts, 
and that will be fora long time to come. 
The growth of railroads, which has been 
so rapid and apparently without end, 
has in fact confined itself either to the 
really limited regions where precious ores 
are dug, or else has followed certain river 
cafions in making through lines east and 
west. The eastern front of the mountains 
has been penetrated in almost every val- 
ley and bristles with towns, and the 
southwestern quarter or San Juan country, 
as far north as the Gunnison and Grand 
rivers, is well occupied ; but a great area 
in the western central and northwestern 
quarters is as yet an untamed country, 
where the hunter may find work for his 
rifle. 

The northwestern quarter of Colorado, 
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comprised in Garfield and Routt counties, 
still remains one of the wildest and most 
primitive regions of the great West. It 
is wholly west of the Rockies proper, and 
in a general way is a series of lofty pla- 
teaus gradually sloping down from the 
Park Range to the valley of Green River. 
But this plateau bears great numbers of 
short ranges and isolated peaks, many of 
which rise to snowy altitudes. Westward 
from these mountains flow two large rivers, 
the White, and further north the Yampah, 
as important feeders of the Green River, 
each having a host of tributaries that 
gather from rocky gorges and wind their 
way along pleasant valleys and parks. 
Among the head waters of these streams 
are such mountains as Shingle Peak, Mt. 
Marvin, the Dome and Pagoda Peak, from 
which streams flow down not only into the 
White and Yampah, but southward into the 
Grand. The valley of the Grand, Egeria 
Park and the head waters of the Yampah 
have much open ground and have been 
pretty well settled on by farmers and cat- 
tlemen, whose operations have driven away 
the game to a great extent, though the set- 
tlers have more visits from bears and 
wolves than they like, and often get a shot 
at deer of various kinds. In the Elkhead 
and other mountains lying between there 
and North Park game is still to be found, 
including elk, but the peaks are exceed- 
ingly high, the foothills are rugged, snow 
comes early and the whole region is a 
difficult one to travel and hunt in, 


At the western foot of these massive 
uplifts, however, along the upper White 
River, around Trapper’s Lake, among the 
southern foothills of Dome and Pagoda 
peaks, over on Dodd’s, Sage and the other 
creeks which go to form the Yampah, and 
down Williams River, as good and com- 
fortable hunting is still to be had as any- 
where in the West. 

Few settlers have gone in there as yet 
and no ledges of precious ores tempt the 
invasion of the miner, while not a single 
railroad or wagon road penetrates the 
valleys or crosses the hills. There is 
plenty of timber, but this is scattered 
about, leaving every little valley open 
and many of the lower hills bare and 
grassy, while the higher slopes are clothed 
with dense forest, every gorge and stream 
side is lined with spruce and cottonwood, 
and all the parks are dotted with dense 
clumps of aspen and small shrubbery. No 
part of Colorado is prettier or affords 
more pleasant camping grounds or charm- 
ing bits of scenery than this, and every 
one of the swift, sparkling, snow - fed 
streams is full of fish. In this healthful 
and beautiful region game abounds—elk, 
deer, bear, panther and small quarry of 
every sort—and the sportsman can get at 
it with the minimum of expense and waste 
of time and trouble. 

The point of entrance to this region, 
and to a large extent the place for outfit- 
ting, is Glenwood Springs, a flourishing 
town at the junction of the Roaring Fork 
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with Grand River, which is the terminus 
of the Colorado Midland Railway. 

This road is among the less known but 
most entertaining of the transmontanic 
routes. Its eastern end is at Colorado 
Springs, whence it enters the mountains 
by way of Ute Pass. The first part of the 
route, therefore, is along the northern base 
of Pike’s Peak into South Park, a stretch 
of beautiful, grove - dotted, open land, 
where Virginia deer are still not uncom- 
mon and excellent trout fishing is to be 
had in the streams and lakelets. Reach- 
ing the valley of the Arkansas at Buena 
Vista, the railroad crosses to the foot of 
the Main or Snowy range of the Rockies, 
and begins to ascend the pass between 
Mounts Massive and La Plata. 

By a strangely circuitous course it winds 
its way from spur to spur until it has 
climbed to the level of 10,000 feet, where 
it passes through the Hegerman tunnel to 
the Pacific Slope. The view backward 
from this point toward the east is one of 
the most spacious and sublime in the 
whole range of Western travel ; and the 
view westward as the tunnel is left be- 
hind and the wonderful descent of the 
Pacific Slope begins is of many grand 
mountains and deep valleys, among which 
the road finds its way down the valley 
of the Frying Pan and Roaring Fork — 
both famous trout streams—to Glenwood 
Springs, by some very clever expedients in 
engineering. 

Glenwood Springs has grown to impor- 
tance not so much because it is a good 
business point as because of the presence 
of some remarkable springs of hot miner- 
al water which supply elaborate bathing 
houses and spacious pools. Here are 
handsome modern hotels, well supplied 
stores and every facility for outfitting a 


hunting party to good advantage. Glen- 
wood therefore becomes an admirable 


starting point for an expedition into the 
northern game country. In fact it is the 
only starting point. 

A wagon road runs northward from 
there as far as Trapper’s Lake, but it is 
a pretty hard road, and the taking of a 
wagon is not advisable if a party means 
to do any earnest hunting, since they will 
need to go back into the hills where a 
wagon could not be driven without more 
trouble than the convenience was worth. 

The better plan by far is to buy at 
Glenwood Springs riding horses and pack 
animals which can be taken as far into 
the mountains as anyone wishes, follow- 
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ing old Indian trails or going where there 
is no trail at all. The riding animals will 
naturally be ponies, which may be pur- 
chased at from $35 to $50 apiece — the 
latter sum being an outside figure. The 
pack animals may be mules, ponies or don- 
keys. Mules will carry most, and are great 
climbers, but they cost high and need 
much care. Pack ponies may be had for 
$25 to $35, and are more commonly used 
than mules. For a hunting expedition, 
however, burros (donkeys) would prob- 
ably answer all purposes better than 
either horses or mules. They cost only 
$15 to $20 a piece, and are easily loaded 
and cared for. One for each member of 
the party may seem to an Eastern man a 
small allowance, but that number ought to 
be enough to carry all the luggage and 
camp equipment required by men who 
want to hunt. 

Riding saddles of the ranger pattern, 
which are altogether best for this kind of 
work, may be bought in Denver for about 
$25 apiece. Pack saddles or paniers will 
cost $4 apiece. For burros the panier 
is probably best. A guide, who will also 
be cook, care for the animals (as a ten- 
derfoot would not know how to do well), 
and be general camp helper, may be hired 
for about $3 a day, you, of course, fur- 
nishing him board while he is with you. 

The biggest of the big game of this 
region is, of course, the grizzly. He is 
the genuine Old Ephraim, too. The 
writer has known of some of the largest 
bears on record killed at the foot of Pa- 
goda Peak. At midday they climb high 
up where it is cool, but at night they de- 
scend into the wooded heads of the 
gulches and spend the twilight in seeking 
food. Anything comes handy to their 
omnivorous palates, and no animal is more 
readily lured by bait. 

Baiting, indeed, is the customary meth- 
od of hunting them there. <A deer or elk 
is searched for and killed in the locality 
where bears are hoped for. If it falls in 
a favorable position so much the better. 
Let it lie and do not go near it. If not, 
drag it with as little handling as possible 
to some place where rocks or other cover 
make a good stand to shoot from. This 
should be chosen, of course, with reference 
to the prevailing draught of the evening 
wind, which, as a rule, sucks down the 
gulch. Once placed, go near it as little as 
possible. The second evening will be time 
enough to examine whether it has been dis- 
turbed. After that keep watch between 
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sunset and the time when it gets too dark 


to shoot. If the day is rainy the bear may 
come as early as 4 or 5 o'clock. On clear 
and especially on moonlight nights he 
may not appear until long after dusk. 
The early dawn is another feeding time, 
when you may obtain him by watching. 
In broad daylight you will only stumble 
upon him, however, just as he might 
stumble upon you in wandering about at 
midnight. Black bears are numerous 
there, too, and some of them are almost 
as big as the grizzly, though hardly as in- 
teresting to tackle. 

Elk and deer shooting needs no direc- 
tions. Mule deer are abundant every- 
where in the parks by September, when 
the bucks have renewed their horns and 
the fawns have grown. They come out 
to feed on the edges of the glades at sun- 
rise, and slowly collect into little com- 
panies that move toward the warmer and 
more open valleys and plateaus as the au- 
tumn advances. The elk have similar 
habits, and are inclined to form large 
bands in the winter, those containing sev- 
eral thousand individuals having been 
seen in time past in this very region, 





Now a band of more than a hundred 
would be noticeable, so rapidly has this 
noble animal succumbed to reckless hide 
hunters and market men. 

Along certain creeks, where the country 
is open, antelope live, hiding away in the 
brushy ravines in summer and coming out 
with the earliest frost. As they are 
chased just enough to make them wary, 
the sportsman will find great sport in en- 
deavoring to stalk these alert and swift- 
footed creatures, whose flesh is the best 
addition to the camp larder. 

Where such animals as these, not to 
speak of beaver, badger, skunk, ground 
squirrel, etc., are numerous, beasts of 
prey may of course be looked for. The 
loud-barking coyote sneaks through every 
gulch and skirts the edges of the woods 
like the vagabond he is. More thorough- 
ly a mountaineer, the large gray or tim- 
ber wolf makes the crags echo with his 
howl, but is nowhere numerous enough to 
be troublesome. ‘The little yellow wild- 
cat, or bobcat, will be seen often enough, 
but the panther will rarely show himself, 
though if he is heard you may be able to 
tole him down to your bait and get him. 
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Few mountain lions have been shot in 
Colorado, however, except those which 
have been met by accident and dispatched 
by a quick shot controlled by steady 
hands and a cool head. 

The region north of Grand River, 
reached from Glenwood Springs, is prob- 
ably the best hunting ground in Colorado, 
but another district demands a little at- 
tention. West of the main range of the 
Rockies, in the very centre of the State, 
is a great group or chaotic spur of lofty 
peaks, known as the Elk Range, which 
fills the space between the Grand River 
on the north and its largest tributary, the 
Gunnison, on the south. 

These mountains are, as a whole, lofty, 
rugged and snowy in the extreme. Com- 
posed largely of eruptive granite, their 
peaks are splintered ridges and sharp 
pinnacles of broken rock; they abound in 
amphitheatre - like cliffs inclosing barren 
areas above timber line, icy and difficult 
to reach, and their valleys are narrow 
gorges, thickly wooded and conducting 
torrents full of cataracts well fed by the 
snow banks. Viewed from the outside 


they present a massive, lonely and alpine 
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grandeur as impressive as that of almost 
any group of heights in the State, while 
he who penetrates their fastnesses finds 
a picturesque and rugged scenery hardly 
surpassed even in the tremendous cafions 
and among the steep and towering peaks 
of the San Juan. 

No mines are worked except on the 
outskirts of this great group, for even if 
ores exist in their interior ledges the cost 
of getting them out is too great to justify 
the attempt. The headquarters of the 
mining is in and about Aspen, a lively 
town near the head of the Frying Pan, 
where an outfit and guides can be pro- 
cured for an expedition. It is manifest, 
however, that while the Elk Mountains 
offer an excellent opportunity for wild 
mountaineering adventures they do not 
promise so well for the sportsmen. Deer 
of both species undoubtedly occur among 
them but not so numerously as on the 
plateaus westward, of which the princi- 
pal one is the Grand Mesa. Bear haunt 
their lonelier parts and not infrequently 
descend to the valleys, and of course 
lynx and a less number of panther may 
occasionally be encountered. The name 
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was given originally on account of the 
abundance of elk met with by the early 
explorers about their base. ‘These have 
been largely, though not wholly, exter- 
minated. <A band of twenty-five or thirty 
was seen last season not far from Aspen, 
and doubtless other small bands _ find 
shelter in the remoter valleys, especially 
those which open toward the north and 
west. But it must be remembered that 
in summer the elk go high up to the al- 
pine pastures at timber line, and remain 
there until driven down by the snow, and 
that this is a difficult region in which to 
follow them. 

Bighorn are unquestionably numerous 
in the Elk Range yet, where they find safe 
retreats on the lofty crests that are so 
hard for hunters to climb; but the law of 
Colorado forbids killing the mountain 
sheep during the next three years. 

Taking all things into consideration, if 
you are in search of big game in Col- 
orado, the best course seems to me to go 
to the very end of the Midland Railway 
and then strike northward on to the head 
of White River. 

It was this direction that friends of 
mine took at the end of a three months’ 


scientific tour in the fall of last year, and 
what chances there are for big game may 
be best learned from the report of my 
friends as I here repeat it: 


While upon the broken plains and 
mesas and among the lower foothills 
there was work to be done for all but 
two, the exceptions being “Sam” and my- 
self. But then we were privileged and 
tolerated by the kindly chief on two con- 
ditions—that we did not hinder the work- 
ing of the staff and that we supplied the 
entire outfit with game and fish whenever 
and wherever possible. 

When the work in hand was nearly ac- 
complished two-thirds of the party were 
to move southward and report prior to 
disbanding for the winter, while the chief, 
“Sam,” myself and needful helpers were 
to work into the mountains for a three 
weeks’ exploring trip. Some of the 
“boys” had gone to bring up burros and 
pack horses, for no wagon could follow 
our route further. Early one morning 
a driver came in and reported having 
seen antelope in a valley a mile north 
of us, and “Sam” and I hastily got ready 
and loped away in pursuit. Reaching 
the valley we dismounted, and, advanc- 
ing cautiously to a commanding point 
swept with the glass the long tongue of 
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grass stretching between steep, rough 
hills. We learned several welcome things 
by this scrutiny. In the first place the 
antelope were there—seven of them—and 
in the second place we discovered that the 
valley formed a sort of cul de sac, with no 
exit likely to tempt an antelope, save the 
gap immediately below us opening upona 
great stretch of comparatively level prairie. 
In addition we saw that we held a great 
advantage in position, and that the game 
would almost certainly when alarmed make 
a dash for the open. 

Hastily retreating to our horses, we 
mounted and rode quietly to the entrance 
and in along the north side of the valley 
for some four hundred yards. Here I 
halted behind some brush, while Sam 
quietly advanced several hundred yards 
farther. Where I was the valley was per- 
haps half a mile wide, and I could not 
see the game, but sat keenly watchful for 
the first sign of the expected stampede. 

“Sam” had been gone nearly an hour 
when suddenly I heard a shot and then 
another and another. Standing bolt up- 
right in the stirrups, I could command a 
long stretch of the valley, and presently 
heard another report and a distant cheer. 
Round a point, flying like the wind, came 
the frightened band, heading directly for 
the gap below me. I counted six only, 
and then bracing myself firmly I leveled 
on the leading buck, aiming just below the 
white crescents on his neck, and fired. At 
the shot he wavered slightly, halted, and 
his trained followers pulled up almost in 
their tracks, bewildered by the echoes 
from the hills. My buck stood broadside 
on and I fired again, aiming at the 
shoulder. This time they located me, and 
launching ahead like a flash they darted 
for the gap, my buck lagging behind. | 
fired two hurried shots as they drew al- 
most abreast of my stand, and _ then 
wheeled my horse and spurred for the gap 
as if the fiend was atmy back. ‘The good 
nag grasped the situation; he saw the 
bounding quarry and knew the call for 
speed and he buckled to his task right 
gamely. 

On we flew toward the goal, the ante- 
lope seeming to fairly hurl themselves 
through the air, while my stout-hearted 
horse laid back his black ears and thrust 
out his eager nose and stretched away in 
a thundering gallop, faster and faster, till 
his girths fairly swept the grass. He 
was racing in dead earnest and enjoying 
it hugely, but he ran to defeat, for the 
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game beat him out handsomely by good 
fifty yards, and once in the open the foot- 
ing was too treacherous for reckless rid- 
ing. With difficulty pulling up my thor- 
oughly excited horse, I slid off him and 
pumped away vigorously at the rapidly 
vanishing antelope, but apparently all to 
no purpose; then remounting, I retraced 
our course to look for my wounded buck. 
He was standing motionless not far from 
where I had last seen him, and a great 
crimson stain upon his side told that he 
was sorely wounded. Even as I carefully 
approached he staggered forward a step 
or two, swayed from side to side, stumbled 
around in a semicircle and then lurched 
down into the grass, stone dead. 

In time came “Sam,” wearing a grin 
almost as broad as the valley, and across 
his saddle a fine young buck, and ere long 
a very triumphant procession acknowl- 
edged the cheers of the delighted camp. 

Next day we made a final long stage 
westward to meet the boys with the horses 
and burros at a previously arranged 
point ; two days later all was in readi- 
ness, and we began our climbing expedi- 
tion, 

Signs of game were about every water 
course and pool, and on two occasions | 
had capital luck with the trout, though 
the rod was merely a branch from the 
brush and the streams difficult to get at 
where we happened to reach them. 

Gradually working our way upward, we 
finally reached an ideal camp ground— 
plenty of forage, shelter and good water 
close at hand—and we spent a week ex- 
ploring the surroundings with good result. 
Deer and grouse could be found almost 
anywhere, and we saw plenty of bear sign 
and now and again tracks of “lions,” but 
these latter gentry wisely kept their dis- 
tance and, as usual, offered no chance for 
our rifles. i 
feat that will remain ever green in the 
memory of “Sam” especially—was the 
killing of “ Ephraim.” 

One of the boys came in at night and 
reported that he had found unmistakably 
fresh bear sign in a little ravine about five 
miles from camp. He said it was an ex- 
tremely rough spot, walled in in places 
with ragged cliffs of naked rock, and that 
he was positive a grizzly, and a regular 
old snorter at that, lived in the ravine. 

At sunrise we were ready, each man 
with a snack of lunch in his pocket, and 
we followed our guide down a great 
slope through the timber, then over a 
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steep crest which taxed muscles and 
lungs to the utmost, then down another 
long slope, and finally to the stream 
where he had seen the track. Following 
it upward for about a mile as best we 
could, a pool was reached, and its margin 
showed plainly the footprints of our guide 
and the track of a huge bear. Suddenly 
the guide exclaimed excitedly, “ Look 
here, this is fresh!” and we found a 
great footprint, made so recently that we 
involuntarily glanced all round for the 
cause of it. But “Ephraim” had doubt- 
less sought his domicile an hour before. 

“Now, he’s bin yer fur a drink,” said 
the guide, “and has likely gone loafin’ 
along up the ravine and by this time is in 
his den, snoozin’. It’s among the rocks 
on that side, I reckon, an’ we'll round 
him up ‘fore long. We'd all best sneak 
along top of the cliff an’ see what we kin 
see. 

An hour later we had gained the sum- 
mit of the cliff at a point above where 
the guide suspected “Ephraim” dwelt. 
Below us was a steep descent, marked 
with countless pinnacles, ledges and steps, 
and near the bottom fragments of rock 
were piled in chaotic confusion. We could 
work our way down readily enough, pro- 
viding missteps were carefully avoided, 
for a fall would simply mean instant de- 
struction. For many minutes three pairs 
of eager eyes searched every visible foot 
of the ravine and every crevice and cavern 
among the boulders. Not a sign of life 
was to be found nor was a tomb quieter 
than the rock-strewn prospect. 

Presently a low hiss from our guide 
called our attention to him. His face 
was ablaze with half - suppressed excite- 
ment, and silently he came creeping to us 
and whispered, “I seen him!” 

‘Where ?”’ 

“Creep ‘round yer and look down — 
right below yer. Ain’t he an ole 
whaler?” 

“Sam” and I looked long and earnest- 
ly and with beating hearts, but saw no 
bear. ‘Then the guide crept forward and 
took another look and whispered, ‘“ He 
war thar all right, fur I seen him. He 
walked ’roun’ that rock and looked big- 
ger’n a steer. We'll jest lay low fur a 
bit; he’s as ugly lookin’ an ole devil as 
ever yer seen, an’ I reckon hez a den 
down under thar.” 

We waited for half an hour, watching 
intently. It was not more than seventy- 
five vards to where the guide had seen 
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him, and a series of rock steps made it 
quite feasible for a man to descend to his 
level. Finally “Sam” signified his inten- 
tion of going down. “ Yer want ter be 
mighty keerful,” said the guide; “if he 
gets his eyes on yer he’ll go fur yer sure.” 

“Sam” said, “All right; you fellows 
place yourselves to cover me and I'll go 
down. I’m going to see that bearif it takes 
a leg.” Forthwith he began a noiseless, 
carefully gauged descent, lowering him- 
self from point to point and from ledge to 
ledge until he was barely forty yards from 
the supposed den. We waited and watch- 
ed with rifles ready and nerves strung 
to the straining point. “Sam” had halt- 
ed in acrouching position and was peer- 
ing keenly down when the crisis suddenly 
arrived. A big piece of shaly rock, loos- 
ened by his movements, started to roll 
down and finally, followed by a small 
avalanche of pebbles and grit, lit with a 
crash upon the shelf-like level where the 
bear had been. 

A moment later an immense rusty- 
brown head seemed to protrude from out of 
the solid rock, and “ Ephraim ” had come 
forth to see who dared invade his strong- 
hold. He was immediately below “ Sam’s ” 
point of vantage, and looked to be so 
close that he might have been almost 
touched with the rifle, though in reality 
the distance between them was about 
thirty yards. Before the grim brute saw 
his foes ; before he even realized that the 
avalanche of stones was aught else but 
a natural slip, a .45 calibre bullet struck 
him fair and true in the back of his mas- 


sive head and laid him dead in his very 
doorway. As “Sam” started to pump in 
another shell his treacherous foothold 
gave way a trifle, and he slid downward 
directly toward the bear for about ten 
feet or so; the next instant he was climb- 
ing like a scared cat upward as fast as 
hands and knees could carry him, while 
the expression on his face did our hearts 
good to see. He speedily rallied, how- 
ever, and yelled to us to know could we 
see the bear. Then we all three went 
down to within twenty feet of our prize, 
where the guide drew a bead on the small, 
round ear and fired point blank into it. 
But “Ephraim” was a thoroughly dead 
bear, though the guide declared that he 
took no chances, and I believe rightly 
enough. 

“ Ephraim” proved to be a big, old he 
bear, much the largest our guide had 
seen. His enormous bulk—he was fat as 
a stall-fed ox—his great fangs and terri- 
ble curved claws were almost terrifying, 
even in death, and he certainly would 
have proved himself a dangerous custom- 
er had fate ordained he should have had 
half afair chance. As it was, “Sam ”’ had 
secured a magnificent trophy fairly 
enough, and took it all coolly and as a 
matter of course. 

“ Say, ‘Sam,’ how did you feel perched 
up there when his head showed ; were you 
scared?” 

* Not a bit.” 

“Then what the deuce made you climb 
so when you slipped.” 

A knowing wink was the sole answer. 


CANOEING ON THE MIRAMICHI, 


BY REV. WM. 


F the readers of OuriNnG will take the 
trouble to examine a map of the Do- 
minion of Canada they will find on 
its eastern side a province called New 

Brunswick, adjoining the good State of 
Maine. If they will pursue their examina- 
tion a little further they will also find that 
a river traverses almost the entire breadth 
of this province and empties into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. This river is called the 
Miramichi — a name signifying “ happy 
retreat ” in the Mic-Mac dialect. 

The Miramichi takes its rise in the high 
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watershed near the Maine boundary, from 
which it is separated by the valley of 
another New Brunswick river, the St. 
John. It has a water course of 220 miles. 
For the greater part of this distance it 
is bifurcate, one branch being called 
the Northwest, the other the Southwest, 
Miramichi. The first fifty or sixty miles of 
its course on both branches is a series of 
rapids and troubled waters, owing to the 
quick descent and rocky nature of the coun- 
try through which it passes. Afterward its 
waters run more smoothly, until at their 
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junction they forma lordly and gallant 
river, which deepens and broadens to the 
sea. 

The scenery along its banks varies from 
deep, unbroken forest on its upper waters 
to picturesque towns and smiling farm- 
steads near its mouth. The infinite se- 
clusion of the great forests through which 
it flows, its waves splashing loudly, with 
none to hear except the bear and the deer 
on the shore or the wild birds in the 
boughs above, offers a striking contrast 
to the busy rush of human life that these 
same waves witness as they drop past mill 
and factory in their later course. Here, 
then, are all the conditions of adventur- 
ous and pleasant canoeing : an immense 
waterway beginning in forest and ending 
in the ocean; sixty miles of primeval 
nature and one hundred and sixty of 
civilization already in its second century 
of occupation ; sixty miles of water that 
will test the nerve and muscle of the 
canoeist, one hundred and sixty that will 
reward him for all his initial efforts. 


Could the heart of canoeman desire any- 
thing better ? 

It was my good fortune not very long 
ago to launch my canoe in the Miramichi 
where it was a rippling brook, and to 


follow its course to where it was a river 
eight miles in breadth. The record of 
such a trip may not be without interest to 
lovers of the manly art of canoeing. I 
will, however, only detail incidents of the 
first three days of our trip, during which 
time we were working our way through 
sixty miles of as angry water as canoe- 
ist might wish to put paddle into. Our 
subsequent experiences were much like 
ordinary canoeing on every river flowing 
through a cultivated country. 

The headwaters of the Miramichi are 
twenty-two miles from the nearest railway 
station. ‘These twenty-two miles were 
made by us in a double wagon, so called, 
being a heavy lumbering affair surmount- 
ed by a “rack,” to the fore-and-aft cross- 
pieces of which my faithful birch, the 
iVenemoosha, was securely lashed. In 
the body of the wagon we stowed away 
our camp kit, valises and the various odds 
and ends which no amount of fraternal 
protest could prevent my sister from 
bringing with her. She and her compan- 
ion, a young girl, together with our driver 
and myself, formed the little company 
that set out early one morning from Kent 
Station for the nearest point of the 
Miramichi River. My sister wielded a fair 
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paddle for bow work, and so had insisted 
on accompanying me. 

The canoe deserves a word of mention. 
It was a Milicete, eighteen feet long, with 
three feet of beam, anda depth of scarce 
twelve inches. Itis surprising how much 
such a canoe will hold. At no time dur- 
ing the trip was there less than 450 pounds 
weight in it, and for the greater part of 
the time there must have been at least 650 
pounds. ‘The canoe itself, air tanks, foot- 
board and all, turned the scale at eighty- 
nine pounds. Two stern and one bow pad- 
dles, with an emergency pot — hereinafter 
to be described — completed our canoeing 
outfit. 

Arrived at the place of embarcation 
we found a fair-sized brook, not more 
than thirty feet in breadth, flowing through 
a meadow. ‘There was a rush and “go” 
to its waters, however, that distinguished 
it from the ordinary meadow brook. Our 
driver informed us that the stream before 
us was “the Sou’ West Miramichi.” How 
far was it to the nearest village down 
stream? “Fifty-eight miles, and we could 
not get there in less than three days.” 
Here he muttered something into his hat, 
as he wiped his head with his handker- 
chief, that expressed a doubt of our ever 
reaching anywhere. Perhaps this was 
the reason why we had to pay him in 
advance. 

As the day was already well advanced, 
no time was lost in launching our bark. 
Some difficulty was found.in stowing away 
all the camping outfit within the narrow 
hold; but at last it was accomplished, and 
with the young girl seated amidships on 
the tent, with a variety of camp utensils 
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about her feet, we started. We had 
scarcely time to brandish an adieu with 
our paddles to the driver, when the heav- 
ily-freighted canoe demanded our atten- 
tion. The current was remarkably strong 
for such an apparently level meadow. 
We soon discovered what the attraction 
was that hurried us on at such a rate. 
A hundred yards of good water brought 
us to a sudden turn in the stream con- 
cealed by thick woods. For the first time 
I received an inkling of what canoeing 
on the Miramichi was going to prove. 
Down hill rushed the river, as if in very 
wantonness, breaking over hidden ledges 
and sunken rocks in its flight, and gradual- 
ly enlarging its boundaries as it proceeded. 
‘There was white water everywhere. | 
was more taken aback by this sudden 
confronting of unexpected dangers than 
I care to acknowledge. By a sort of in- 
stantaneous photography the full extent 
of my undertaking was pictured to my 
mind's eye. 
young ladies to care for, the possibility 
of shipwreck in a vast wilderness without 
known exit save by the river: such were 
the thoughts that rose while busy with 
the paddle. There was no turning back 
nor turning aside now. Bidding my sister 
take in her paddle, I braced myself for 
the passage. Happily a sort of instinct 
told me where the deepest water was, and 
which was the safest course. Not that I 
could by any means do more than hold 
the canoe to the stream; for to attempt 
an oblique course in such waters meant 
an upset. 

Our progress was swift. After the first 
sensation of instinctive fear passed away 
amid the excitement of the surroundings 
an exhilarating feeling of buoyancy and 
freedom took its place. There was in- 
deed a truly bewildering sensation of 
mingled danger and pleasure in our mad 
rash over the seething waters. The canoe 
behaved gallantly. She seemed to re- 
alize what was expected of her, and 
tossed the foaming whitecaps aside as if 
in pure contempt. Once only did her side 
graze a rock in passing and then only a 
few drops of water came over the gun- 
wale. In less time than it takes to relate 
it we were again in fairly quiet water. ‘The 
unexpectedness of the experience just 
passed through had been its worst feature. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this 
first experience because it was followed 
by many similar ones during the next 
three days. We ran far more dangerous 
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rapids afterward; but none of them left 
such an impress upon our memories. 

The reaction from the late excitement 
being a little severe upon the nerves of 
my companions, already fatigued as they 
were by several hours’ jolting in the 
countryman’s wagon, we decided to go 
ashore for the night. <A suitable camping 
ground did not at once present itself. 
Although the land at some distance from 
the water appeared high and rocky, the 
immediate borders of the river were 
swampy and covered with alders and 
dwarf spruce. At length we espied a spot 
which appeared higher and more inviting. 
Here we disembarked. Leaving the ladies 
to attend to the cooking of supper, hav- 
ing first built a good fire for their use, 
I proceeded to set up the tent. A good 
supper soon reconciled us to the incon- 
veniences of the situation. The night was 
uneventful, the roar of the rapids above 
and the whoop of an owl being the only 
sounds to disturb the solemn stillness of 
the forest. 

Our run of the next day was brimful of 
excitement. The experience among the 
rapids the previous evening was repeated 
over and over again. Scarcely would we 


be out of one piece of angry water before 
the subdued hum of other rapids ahead 


would break upon our ears. Once en- 
tered among the tossing whitecaps there 
was no time for hesitation. ‘The difficulty 
was rather to choose the best entrance. 
Ordinarily a line of rollers crossing the 
river marked the beginning of rough 
water. Until the canoe was almost among 
these rollers it was difficult to tell what 
was the prospect ahead. We were liable 
therefore to enter them at a point where 
the rushing current would carry us upon 
some sunken rock. At first I used to 
stand up to get a view ahead if possible, 
but as our experience enlarged we trust- 
ed sublimely to luck and wary paddles. 
Immunity thus far from accident was 
making us more daring, so that we soon 
felt quite content to take chances. 

This was unwise. It is the unexpect- 
ed that always happens in canoeing as in 
everything else. Toward noon we were 
paddling carelessly along when the noise 
of fighting waters ahead again greeted us. 
We paid noattention. My sister’s paddle 
lay in the bow while she was busy im- 
provising some face protection against the 
sun. The girl amidships was nodding 
over a novel, while I was listlessly dip- 
ping my paddle into the water. Were it 
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not for this careless preoccupation of 
mind some one of us would certainly have 
noted that the sound of th: «apids ahead 
was louder and deeper an: i :ss querulous 
than any we had yet heard As if to lull 
us into still greater indifterence, no line 
of breakers crossed the stream. It was 
not until we were on the very edge of 
the watery precipice that we realized our 
critical position. The river seemed to 
descend over a regular stairway of rock. 
There were not more than four steps to 
this stairway, nor were these steps deep ; 
yet they were sufficiently far apart to 
constitute a series of cascades. Over 
them rushed the heavy stream, leaping 
from one landing place to another, and 
then swirling forward to the next. We 
could do nothing but follow. Over the 
first cataract we went, the canoe’s head 
being with difficulty kept with the stream. 
Splash came the water in from behind 
as the stern dropped to the first level. 
Splash, splash, splash, as we were carried 
down the successive falls. Thus we went 
through, holding our breaths (the novel 
reader lost her book in the excitement), 
and prepared to find ourselves at any 
moment in the raging torrent. With the 
exception of my feeble efforts with the 


paddle we were as helpless as so many 


flies on a chip. Had we but grazed a 
rock our canoeing on the Miramichi, or 
elsewhere, would have suddenly termin- 
ated. 

If the peril was imminent, its duration 
was short. ‘The river was ina hurry to get 
to the foot of the stairs, and it did not 
suffer us to loiter on the way. We were 
soon again in good water and breathed 
freely once more and looked at each other 
and — laughed. Yet an age of anxiety 
had been crowded into those few preg- 
nant moments. This was canoeing with 
a vengeance, and all previous experiences 
with birch and paddle began to dwindle 
into mere listless lotus eating. 

When we stopped for dinner on the 
shore I learned from my topographical 
map of the Miramichi~kindly loaned me 
for the trip by Major Howe of Boston— 
that these staircase falls were called 
“ Push and be Rapids”—a name cer- 
tainly more expressive than polite. If, 
like the hardy stream drivers who gave 
them this title, I were obliged to pole a 
pirogue against such a rushing flood, I be- 
lieve that I would not consider the name 
any too bad for them. 

The map also showed that at least two 
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other rapids, with names no less expressive, 
awaited us at no great distance. If “Pull 
and be ” and “ Devil’s Jaws” shotild 
prove to be terms as apposite to their 
objects as “Push and be "had been, 
then it behooved us to proceed carefully. 
I would just as soon go down stairs on 
snowshoes as ina canoe. One might slide 
to the landing place without accident, 
and then again one might not. When 
a man is fifty miles from anywhere, and 
no way leading thither except an angry 
mountain stream, he may well be careful. 
I therefore decided to inspect each of 
these perilous places from some vantage 
point on shore before attempting the 
passage. 

Acting on this plan we landed near the 
approaches to “ Pull and be ” and care- 
fully noted every detail of these rapids. 
They resembled their twin brother farther 
up the river, only they did not seem so 
vicious. The stairway was there, but it 
was more likea shoot or slide. We decided 
therefore to do a little tobogganing on 
water and went through beautifully. Our 
confidence in ourselves began to revive. 
Even these rapids with suggestive names 
could be overcome. Strange as it may 
seem, my companions were more willing to 
take the chances of an upset than I was. 

The “Devil's Jaws” were fitly named. 
If his satanic majesty had the planning 
of them he did his work well. His inge- 
nuity as an engineer was evidenced in the 
series of devices employed to make the 
spot as dangerous as possible. First, the 
river spread out and raced down hill; 
then when it neared the bottom it sudden- 
ly turned short, and collecting its waters 
between narrowing banks poured them in 
great volume between two giant boulders. 
These were the “Jaws,” and they were 
not more than six feet apart. Through 
the channel thus formed the river surged 
and rushed with such force as to preclude 
the possibility of seeking any other course. 
There was barely room to pass through, 
and any deviation to the right or left would 
mean destruction. Happily we passed 
through in safety. 

This shooting of rapids was, however, 
becoming painfully monotonous, especially 
when three such rapidsas I have described 
followed each other closely. It required 
too much tension of mind and necessitated 
not a little body exertion. So when a 
favorable camping ground presented itself 
we were nothing loath, although the day 
was not yet spent, to draw up for the night. 


To be continued. 
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BY JOHN Z. ROGERS. 


ce OW long do you think you will be 

H gone, skipper ?”’ 

“Oh, three or four days. ‘That's 
as long as I can go without eating. You’d 
better come along with us. Jim’s gone 
to the west’ard for a spell and you can 
take his place and cook and jog the boat. 
It’s good weather and you can have a 
good time and see just how we catch 
swordfish. We ain’t particular about our 
grub. You can boil water without burn- 
ing it, can’t you ?”’ 

And so it came about that I shipped 
for one trip on the swordfishing schooner 
Little Fannie. 

We were to sail from the harbor of the 
little Maine fishing town early the next 
afternoon, and all the rest of the day I 
was busy studving a cook book and ques- 
tioning my spouse on the mysteries of 
chowders, biscuit, Johnny cake, omelets, 
etc, 

At about 3 o’clock the next afternoon, 
in flannel shirt, overalls and rubber boots, 
with my head full of confused cooking 
directions and recipes, | reported on 
board. The Little Fannie was appropri- 
ately named, for she was only thirty-four 
feet in length, measuring a trifle over five 
tons, with a forecastle so small that when 
I stood up in it my head, shoulders and 
part of my body were clear of the com- 
panionway, and when I was seated on the 
starboard locker I could without exertion 
reach the cook stove well over on the port 
side. However, it was clean and newly 
painted. The vessel was staunch and 
able, the skipper and crew (of one) con- 
genial and the Little Fannie caught sword- 
fish after precisely the same manner as a 
seventy-ton schooner. 

Bert, the crew, had just finished stowing 


away the provisions and a ton of ice 
when I got aboard, and in ten minutes we 
were clear of the harbor and sailing south- 
east under a light wind, with all sails set. 
On the bow was the stand or “ pulpit,” an 
iron frame just large enough to hold one 
man securely. A small piece of board 
made fast to the frame by cord provided 
a somewhat unsteady seat, another piece 
furnished a resting place for the feet, and 
here the skipper, harpoon in hand, stood, 
or half stood, half sat, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to throw the four-barbed 
harpoon deep into the body of the sword- 
fish. 

The harpoon pole is fifteen feet in 
length and is detachable from the dart. 
It is made fast to a line tied to the bow 
and is withdrawn when the fish is struck. 
The barbed dart is connected to a line six 
hundred feet long neatly wound round a 
barrel, severai of which lay spool-like in the 
stem of the vessel. 

Bert, who was lookout, climbed to the 
foremasthead, from which point his eye 
could sweep the water for a long distance, 
while I was at the helm. 

No fish were seen during the afternoon, 
and nothing of unusual interest occurred, 
except that we passed a large bark with 
her mainmast and most of her upper rig- 
ging carried away, evidently by a heavy 
gale. At 6 o’clock Bert came down from 
aloft and relieved me, and I dropped down 
into the forecastle and prepared supper. 
After supper we resumed our positions 
again for an hour, when the red and green 
lanterns were set in the fore rigging and 
the night was divided into three watches 
of three hours each. As “cook,” the first 
watch fell to me, and I was glad of the 
opportunity of a close communion with 
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my pipe and thoughts early in the even- 
ing rather than later into the night. 

The night was perfect. The moon 
never shone brighter and the huge red 
and white eyes of the lighthouses along 
the coast for thirty-five miles could be 
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seen. First there were the twin Cape 
Elizabeth lights at the mouth of Casco 
Bay, then Wood Island light close by the 
life-saving station of the same name; 
Cape Porpoise, guiding the mariner off the 
reefs and rocky islands which surround the 


little fishing town; the red flash light of 
the Mubdle off Cape Neddick, and finally 
the white fixed light of Boone Island, the 
tallest light along the coast, ona little 
rocky, storm-swept island nine miles from 
shore. ‘There were not many vessels near 


LEE Bow.”’ 


shore, but far out schooners were sailing 
east and west ; occasionally a noisy little 
tug would come struggling by with a 
huge ice barge in tow, and half way be- 
tween us and land I made out the Port- 
land boat bound to Boston. 
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At 11 my watch was up and I called 
the crew to relieve me, and after a num- 
ber of ineffectual attempts to get my 200 
pounds avoirdupois inside the bunk finally 
succeeded and was soon in the land of nod. 

Next morning at 5 the skipper’s anx- 
ious query, “Ain’t you going to give us 
any breakfast?” roused me, and, tum- 
bling out, I started the fires and asked: 

* What will you have—a ham omelet ?” 

“Get what you want; we don’t know 
anything about your French dishes.” 

With the boat tossing and pitching in 
the freshening breeze I wrestled with the 
omelet, holding the spider over the stove. 
I soon found that my omelet was 
scrambled eggs, for I had forgotten to 
beat the eggs. I had better luck with the 
chopped ham and potatoes if the old saw, 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,” is an authority. 

Breakfast finished and the dishes washed 
(by the crew), we took our positions, the 
skipper in the pulpit, the crew on the 
lookout aloft and the cook at the helm. 
We were sailing south by west in unevent- 
ful silence. I was giving way to the 
somnolence which a hearty breakfast, my 
pipe and the sea air had produced, when 


I was startled by a sudden yell from 


Bert: “ Fish on the lee bow! Keep her 
off !”’ to which I replied with a “Steady !” 
and the skipper cried from the pulpit, “1 
see him!” As soon as the skipper sees 
the fish he gives the necessary commands 
to the helmsman while approaching the 
game and the man aloft, relieved from 
further responsibility as to that fish, be- 
gins a fresh lookout for another. 

In a moment the skipper called out in 
an excited tone, “Keep her off half a 
point!” and then I sighted the fish, a large 
one, two hundred yards ahead of us, ly- 
ing on the water, apparently asleep. We 
reached him without attracting his at- 
tention and just as the bowsprit was al- 
most over him, the skipper, who was ready 
with the harpoon, grasped in both hands, 
drove it with all his force at the fish. 
“T’ve struck him!” he cried. ‘“ Throw 
over the barrel!” I tossed it overboard, 
the line around it having already com- 
menced to unwind. The fish went under 
at once, reappearing almost immediately 
on the surface of the water, about east, 
swimming with great speed. As _ the 
skipper had wounded the fish badly and 
he probably would not be able to swim far, 
no effort was at once made to secure him; 
our present anxiety was to catch another. 
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After we had jogged half an hour in the 
direction the wounded fish had taken, 
Bert cried out, “ A fish about four points 
on the weather bow; put down your 
helm!” and in a few minutes another fish 
was harpooned. 

The skipper and crew were about put- 
ting off in the dory which had been in 
tow, armed with a lance and large gaff, in 
pursuit of the fish, when I saw another 
right astern of the schooner. The two 
men quickly returned to their positions, 
and under the skipper's directions I steered 
close onto the fish. The skipper held 
the harpoon well up in the air, grasped 
by both hands above the middle, and gave 
ita savage thrust, but “missed him by 
six inches,”’ as he exclaimed, with a few 
words besides, which may as well be 
omitted. 

Another start was now made for the 
two fish ; both barrels could be made out 
about a mile apart. Upon reaching the 
first the barrel was taken into the dory, 
the line placed in the groove of a wooden 
wheel or roller fastened to the gunwale of 
the dory, and both men hauled in the line 
hand over hand, quite fast at first, then 
more slowly, as the fish, not yet dead, 
tried in vain to break loose. When ail 
but a few feet was hauled in it was made 
fast and the fish was towed tothe schooner. 
A strap connected with a block and tackle 
was fastened tightly around his tail and 
he was hauled aboard and laid on deck. 
He was not quite dead, but a few thrusts 
of a lance in the gills ended his suffer- 
ings. After the second fish had been 
hoisted aboard their heads were cut off, 
the entrails removed, some strong pickle 
was put into the harpoon holes to better 
preserve the flesh, and they were stowed 
below, buried in fine ice. 

While the fish were being cleaned and 
stowed below I dropped a hand line over 
the side and in a couple of minutes had 
landed a three-pound fish of a species new 
to me, which the skipper called a whiting 
or English hake. We were by this time all 
hungry again, so I started the fire, put on 
the coffee pot, and we soon had our whit- | 
ing sizzling and potatoes, boiled; cold 
boiled rice, soft tack and coffee spread 
upon the little swinging table finished 
our appetizing menu, and it seemed that 
I ate as I never had before. Even my 
juvenile Thanksgiving records were sur- 
passed. If my meals on board the Lette 
Fannie were enjoyable my pipe was in- 
finitely more so. And here let me advise 
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all my smoker readers who are inexperi- 
enced in salt-water cruising never to start 
without plug tobacco. 

Smoking at sea is the most perfect 
form of smoking and a pipe its supreme 
form ; on deck in fresh, pure air a cigar 
is but an apology for a smoke—a mere 
thought. 

We sailed about all the afternoon and 
were fortunate enough to strike and 
secure two more fish, one of which was 
a very heavy one. Then, about 5 o'clock, 
the wind freshening from the southwest, 
we put into the Isle of Shoals for a harbor 
over night. The next morning we set our 
course southeast under a light wind and 
soon after dinner caught two fish. 

The wind went down with the sun and 
we lay to under the foresail all night, the 
watch being set the same as the first 
night. Soon after breakfast next morning 
a fresh breeze sprung up from the south, 
and the skipper, thinking it bade fair to 
be thick, wet wéather, decided to put for 
market, so with all the canvas flying our 
course was set for Portland, some thirty 
miles distant. 

The Little Fannie made good time, and 
in six hours from the time our course was 
shaped we were tied up at the wharf in 
Portland. 

It was a busy day, and as 
schooners were ahead of us we had to 
wait our turn. ‘There was a large sword- 
fisherman, with a crew of ten, which 
was just landing twenty-seven fish; a 
“trawler” was scrubbing her decks, after 
passing 30,000 pounds of cod and _ had- 
dock over them to the wharf ; and right 
astern of us was a lone fisherman in a 
little punt, with about a barrel of tinker 
mackerel which he had caught down the 
harbor. 

Our turn finally came, and after the 
fish had been put on the scales in the 
large fish house they were found to weigh 
1,430 pounds. The price paid was two 
cents. From the $28.60 which the skipper 
received in the counting room, in return 
for the little slip the weigher gave him, 
he deducted one-fifth for the vessel's 
share, then the “ grub bill’ was deducted, 
and the balance equally divided among 
all hands, making $6.61 apiece. ‘This was 
an average trip. Sometimes enough is not 
made on a trip to pay for the food con- 
sumed, and again it is not uncommon for 
the crew to receive $30 apiece at the end 
of a week’s trip. Sometimes a dozen fish 
will be killed in a day, and then a vessel 
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may sail for a week and not even see 
one. 

Even after the fish are caught it is diffi- 
cult to prophesy in regard to the success 
of a trip till the market is reached and the 
price ascertained, for the fishermen do not 
put a price on their goods—they meekly 
take what is offered. One fare may be 
sold for six cents and the next, perhaps 
brought in within three days, may not 
bring more than a cent and a quarter. 
The average price is two or three cents, a 
ridiculously small sum for a fish that the 
consumer is obliged to pay from fifteen to 
twenty cents for per pound. 

The swordfish is a remarkable and in- 
teresting specie on many accounts. He 
is the only fish that can come out first 
best in a contest with the whale; this he 
does by his agility and the aid of his 
sword. He can, with ease, plunge his 
sword-like bill into the body of the whale ; 
the dfficulty is to withdraw it, and in the 
struggle it is frequently snapped off. 

The swordfish has no teeth. He favors 
us with his presence during the vacation 
season only, July, August and September, 
and where he lives when he is at home 
is a mystery. 

No small swordfish have ever been 
seen. on our coast, and the reward of 
$1oo for one a foot or less in length has 
never had a claimant. They have been 
caught weighing a little over eight hun- 
dred pounds, yet it is rarely that they 
weigh as much as five hundred ; the aver- 
age is about three hundred and twenty- 
five. So close do they come to this aver- 
age that in a lot of twenty there would 
probably not be orie that would weigh 
seventy-five pounds more or less than it. 

They are generally about six feet long, 
and are of a blackish color along their 
back and sides, with a white belly. 

Their swords are about a third of the 
length of their bodies, elongated, running 
to a point and very hard. It is a power- 
ful weapon, and, as the swordfish is the 
swiftest swimmer in the ocean, it can be 
driven deep into solid wood to the depth 
of over a foot. When they are being 
towed alongside the schooner it is a com- 
mon thing for them to swim under the 
dory, and coming up drive their sword 
through it, to the great risk of limb and 
life of the occcupants. 

Their flesh is sweet and very firm, al- 
though somewhat dry. A few years ago 
the swordfish was not considered edible ; 
it is now esteemed a great luxury. 





DOWN HILL 


BY DR. 


URN right at the end of the main 
street, two miles to Rising Sun 
Corners ; turn left down the hill. 
The footpath was smooth beside 

the zigzag wanderings of the rail fence. 
The crisp grass of the summer was dusty 
in the August sunlight ; occasionally a 
maple leaf glittered with the redness and 
the bloom of approaching death, but the 
sky was deeply blue, and the clouds were 
as white and as fleecy and as cool as could 
be the heaps of snow that they resembled. 
A snake wriggled and squirmed across 
the path and just escaped acquaintance 
with the wheel. The shadows were grow- 
ing longer each moment, for it was after- 
noon and I was riding westward. A 


shallow stream babbled across the dusty 
road under a bridge of stone, and in the 
shade I caught a glimpse of a cool and 
dripping cluster of watercress, through 
which the current gurgled and whispered. 
A frog splashed into the stream as the 


bicycle and I rumbled over the bridge. 
Is this Rising Sun Corners? Now then, 
good wheel, show what you can do left 
to yourself down hill. Go! 

Do you hear the wind murmur and sigh 
through your rapid spokes? do you see 
that your wheel has no spokes; that 
where they once were is empty space, and 
that your soft-shod rim is upheld by its 
own momentum? Can you turn beneath 
the saddle and look behind? ‘The furrow 
in the dusty road is as distinct as an im- 
pression in the snow, and a filmy line of 
dust motes trails up the hill as the wind of 
our going lifts it and tosses it and scat- 
ters it into the fields. Look forward as 
you devour the earth with your little 
wheel that hums as it spins. That flash of 
white was a cluster of daisies; that blur 
of yellow was a handful of the golden 
rod. Can you glance upward without los- 
ing your balance? The white clouds are 
rushing to meet us; the arch of the blue 
sky comes down, the horizon comes for- 
ward, the sides of all the landscape hurl 
themselves together in front, for you and 
I are flying. But easy now, good wheel ! 
Be a little cautious, for there just ahead is 
one of those unwelcome “ water breaks” 
that might be fiendish enough to bounce 
you and me over the fence and think 
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nothing of it. That was quite a strain on 
us both, but the hollow is passed and 
once more we can fly. But wait! There 
comes a mill wagon loaded with sacks of 
flour and laboring up the hill. Be slow 
and dignified. We have had our play ; 
now we must be “grown up,” more’s the 
pity. 

The old-fashioned mill wheel is your 
cousin, somewhat removed. He looks cool 
and lazy ; he takes the water in his arms 
and flings it away suddenly, yet he never 
gets enough. In that respect he is like 
you and your incessant crying for the oil 
can. But look yonder, look, look! Put 
your little wheel on the low railing of the 
bridge over the raceway and look. 

Have we turned our backs on that old 
mill to be borne into Egypt? Is it the 
Nile, seen in a dream, do you think? I 
supposed it was a mill pond with wooded 
hills inclosing it and a shady road wind- 
ing along its side. But the water is full of 
the papyrus of the Nile as we have seen 
it pictured in the books, and the spaces 
between are crowded with the purple 
bloom of the lotus that perhaps Cleopatra 
saw. As the breeze sweeps over the water 
the thousand feathery tassels of the papy- 
rus toss and swing, while the purple bowls 
of the lotus dip and rise and dip again. 
It seems like the tropics over yonder across 
the water, but there are no palm trees ; 
there are plenty of maples and oaks and 
hickories, but not a palm nor even a 
palmetto. Yet the papyrus sways in the 
breeze and the lotus bows its bright 
blossoms. There are no obelisks except 
here and there a dead tree trunk ; there 
are no pyramids except the sloping hills. 
But the lotus blooms here and the papyrus 
tosses its tassels inthe wind. Itis Egypt 
there. I shall ask the miller about this. 

Planted there by a florist as an experi- 
ment? Ah, yes, I understand. We have 
been admiring the exhibition and wonder- 
ing what it all could mean. We thought 
it was like a piece cut from old Egypt, 
with the broken columns and the pyra- 
mids forgotten. We 

“*We?’ What do you mean by we?” 

“T am not alone, sir; I have a friend 
with me, and he and | bid you good 
evening.” 





RUNNING 


BY MALCOLM 


UNNING high jumping has more 
good performers than any other 
jumping event practiced by the 
modern athlete. It is a game that 

needs little space, for a distance of 40 or 
50 feet at the longest is all that is nec- 
essary, and the fact that it can be prac- 
ticed on a gymnasium floor, where such 
an event as the running broad jump can- 
not be engaged in on account of loose 
dirt being necessary to land in, makes it 
all the more open for development. To 
clear 6 feet 4 inches in a running high 
jump off level ground without artificial 
aid seems almost impossible, but it has 
been done, and, although it happened four 
years ago, it still stands as the world’s 
record for the game. The athlete who 
did it is W. B. Page, and he has not 
jumped in public for over three years. 
This athlete also holds the best English 
amateur record of 6 feet 3} inches, made 
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W. FORD, 
at Stourbridge on August 15, 1887. These 
two far- famed performances were made 
on grounds different from each other. 
The English jump was accomplished on 
smooth, closely-cut turf, while the Ameri- 
can jump was done on well-rolled hard 
clay. Theillustration, ‘“ Page Making the 
World’s Record—6 feet 4 inches,*” is an 
absolutely perfect representation of the 
way this wonderful athlete used to clear 
the bar, and it will be noticed that the clay 
path is shown with the surrounding grass. 
Such a path as this is very rare in Eng- 
land, for about the only preparation made 
there on the day of the competition for a 
running high jump is to put the uprights 
at any convenient place in the field, and if 
the athletes wish something soft to land 
on a mattress is provided. Dug-up dirt to 
land on is seldom seen and competitions 


~* In Outinc for September we will reproduce, in the 
second half of this paper, instantaneous photographs of 
Mr. Page's different positions in making a jump. 
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have often taken place in both England 
and Ireland where the athletes land on 
the turf, the latter being almost as easy 
on the muscles in this regard as in other 
way. 

The turf in Great Britain is famous for 
its closeness and velvety appearance. ‘The 
cricket fields are so old and well kept that 
the grass on them is said to be the finest 
in the world. The roots are actually 
tangled with each other in closeness and 
the surface stands a great deal of wear. 
‘There is a certain amount of elasticity to 
English turf which is not found in this 
country. Jumping from or on such an 
elastic surface brings about a certain 
ease to the muscles and is also apt in the 
long run to produce better performances 
than the same efforts would allow one to 
do on harder ground. All the English run- 
ning high jump records above 6 feet have 
been done on turf, for the athletes there 
prefer it far more than even cinder paths. 

A growing American custom, which as 
yet is almost unknown in England, con- 
sists in holding running high jump com- 
petitions on a board floor at gymnasium 
or armory games. Jumping from boards 
is notoriously hard on the muscles, al- 
though if an athlete goes at it cautiously 
and does not pound his heel nor jar his 
knee he may in time develop the muscles 
of the leg with which he springs so that 
they perform their work in lifting him 
over great heights with no injury to them- 
selves. For the past three or four years, 
since board - floor jumping has become 
popular, athletes have estimated what 
difference there shouid be between a jump 
made on boards and the same effort made 
on good turf. Page used to say that he 
considered there were at least 2 inches 
difference between jumping on boards 
and on natural soil. The best he ever did 
from boards is an even 6 feet, yet he used 
to clear 1, 2 and even 3 inches over that 
out of doors with considerable unconcern ; 
but it may be said that he never made a 
specialty of board-floor jumping and per- 
haps if he did he would have cleared a 
height in proportion to his 6 foot 4 inch 
jump out of doors, which would be, ac- 
cording to his idea, about 6 feet 2 inches. 

In contradiction to Page’s theory the 
case of George R. Fearing, Jr., will be 
mentioned. Here is an athlete who has 
not had near the experience credited to 
Page, yet last spring he cleared on an 
armory floor in Boston the great height 
of 6 feet 2} inches, and his best out-of- 
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door performance is just 2 inches less, 
made at the Harvard College games in 
the spring of 1890. He won the intercol- 
legiate championship again this year at 
an even 6 feet, after having run several 
heats in hurdle races, and the fact that 
he must have been tired when he jumped 
shows that had he been fresh when the 
running high jump competition took place 
he might have cleared 1 or 2 inches high- 
er, thereby bringing his out-of-door per- 
formance up to his indoor figures. Fear- 
ing’s case does not prove by any means 
that an athlete can jump so well on 
boards as on dirt, for the fact is he has 
not given himself a fair chance to make 
a record out of doors during the spring 
and summer months, while he has had 
many opportunities to compete at board- 
floor games; still his case and Page's 
make a most interesting contrast, but the 
majority of athletes seem to be of the 
opinion that the results Page has ac- 
quired more nearly fit running high jump- 
ers in general than Fearing’s. 

Another great running high jumper 
who has made a remarkable record on 
boards is Alvah Nickerson, whose illus- 
tration is given on page 375 of this 
number. Nickerson has cleared 6 feet 
o}.inch on boards, and, although up to 
the first part of this season he had not 
beaten that figure on dirt, still he gave 
evidence of easily surpassing it when he 
found good ground with also a good day. 
He commenced practicing this game on a 
gymnasium floor, and is thoroughly used 
to boards, but the probabilities are that be- 
fore this season ends he will be more used 
to soil and his record for out of doors 
may be several inches higher than his in- 
door performance. 

Well-rolled sunbaked clay is almost like 
a board floor, so far as jumping from or 
on it is concerned. There is, however, 
just a little more elasticity to it than can 
be found on the average gymnasium floor. 
It is the favorite substance to jump on in 
this country, for grass cannot be found 
good enough to stand the wear, and, as the 
irregularities on a clay surface caused by 
wear can be repaired much better than on 
turf, track masters, when they lay a jump- 
ing path, generally have nothing but bare 
ground, with perhaps a little cinder 
sprinkled around where the take off in 
a running high jump or pole vault is 
made. 

Running high jumping is engaged in 
more often at athletic games than all the 
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other field events put together, excepting 
tug of war. It is a popular game with 
both athletes and spectators, and there 
are so many different styles in negotiat- 
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but as a rule artificial aid enters largely 
into the performances, and, so far as 
actual merit is concerned, the majority of 
them are nothing compared with a 5 
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ing the different heights that the limit of 
the variety will hardly ever be reached. 
Very often exhibitions of high leaping are 
given at a circus or in a regular theatrical 
company, where great heights are cleared, 


foot 8 inch running high jump off dead 
level soil. Artificial aid in clearing 
heights includes jumping from a spring 
board or from an inclined block or with 
dumb bells. 
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A perfectly fair condition, or without 
artificial aid, is to jump from a level sur- 
face where the ground directly under- 
neath the bar, where the measurement is 
made, is at the same level as the ground 
5, 6 or 7 feet in front of where the jump- 
er springs from. It can readily be seen, 
if there happens to be a mound or a hil- 
lock in the ground 2 or 3 inches high, 
just where the jumper would spring from, 
and the measurement of the bar made to 


they appear on paper are not accurate, 
the measuring and judging being loosely 
done, the important part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings being sociability. ‘Those who 
attend them are attracted on account of 
their being occasions when clans meet. 
Nearly every big city in the United 
States and Canada has its annual Caledon- 
ian games, the day being a Scotch holiday, 
but the athletic contests at them are not 
important enough to make arrangements 
for accurate records, 
and jumping from the 
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the average ground, which would really 
be 2 or 3 inches lower than where the 
jumper took off, that, although a measure- 
ment would show a certain height, it would 
not actually be cleared, for the jumper 
had leaped from a raised portion. This 
happens very often at games where the 
jumping uprights are put out in a field 
where no special path has been made. 
The measurers ask the competitors where 
they would like to jump, and the uprights 
generally eventually are placed about 
5 or 6 feet in front of a mound such as 
described, for it causes the records to 
look large. 

Although this coincidence happens very 
often at what are generally known as Cale- 
donian games, it seldom is seen at well- 
regulated amateur contests. Caledonian 
games are, as a rule, impromptu sports 
arranged by societies of Scotchmen. Very 
often performances at them are excep- 
tionally good, but as a rule the records as 





top of mounds and hil- 
locks and measuring to 
the bottom of creases 
and deflections is most 
common. At the ordi- 
nary amateur games 
the running high jump 
records are generally 
accurate, and this is as 
it should be. 

There have been 
cases where competi- 
tors have been done 
injustice by not re- 
ceiving credit for 
heights which they 
had actually cleared. 
The place allotted for 
high jumping is gen- 
erally just in front of 
a dug-up portion of 
ground, so that the 
jumpers will land in 
the soft part and not 
jar themselves. ‘The loose earth some- 
times spreads over the adjoining solid 
ground and if left for any period will be- 
come hard and a fixture. One of these 
instances of injustice, which it must be 
confessed are extremely rare, happened 
on the grounds of the Young America 
Cricket Club at Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1885, where W. B. Page did not get 
credit within about an inch and a half of 
what he actually cleared. At that time he 
had just begun making great records, and 
afew days previous to the occasion in ques- 
tion he had cleared 6 feet in public, and 
few believed it, for nothing within 2 
inches of it had previously been done. 
His later performance convinced all 
those who are acquainted with high jump- 
ing that he had cleared the disputed 6 feet, 
for although his jump on the cricket 
grounds measured 5 feet 11} inches, a 
mound which happened to be just under- 
neath the bar made by the scattered loose 
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earth decreased the measurement of the 
jump about an inch and a half, and the 
measurers did not consider it their duty 
to scrape the unjust elevation and meas- 
ure to a surface at a corresponding level 
to where Page took off. 

Those who have never seen a running 
high jump imagine that the athlete clears 
the bar straight and lands with his back 
to the obstacle, such as is shown in the 
illustration “A Straight Jump.” ‘This 
depicts an athlete jumping in a line as 
direct as possible. He is considerably 
above the bar and his legs and arms are 
out straight. There is no record of a 
very great height being cleared in this 
fashion, for, as can be seen, there is con- 
siderable waste in the athlete’s spring. 
“ Landing Straight” shows an athlete on 
the downward motion of a straight jump. 
This style of leaping is pretty to watch, 
but ineffective for clearing thrilling 
heights. 





ALVAH NICKERSON, 


To be continued. 


an extensive 
sporting expe- 
rience one is 
certain to run 
across many 
very queer 
mortals, and 
perhaps event- 
ually make 
friendships 
with one or 
more of those 
human oddities 
who come under the head of “ charac- 
ters.” I have met many of them, and 
do not regret it, for, while they were un- 
doubtedly very pecultar men, still more 
than one proved well worth cultivating. 
The love of sport lurks often beneath 
a most unpromising garb, and we find 
some men, @ Za fabled toad, possess some 
brilliant redeeming feature beneath a 
most discouraging exterior, the true value 
of which can only be learned through in- 
timacy. 

I have shot in strange places and in 
varied company, and perhaps the strangest 
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comrade I ever shared luck with was a 
big, burly, bandy-legged negro, well known 
to many sportsmen who have shot the 
covers of Western Ontario, and who bore 
the name of Duckett, or, as he was gen- 
erally styled, “Ole Paw Duckett.” Be- 
yond saying that he was well versed in 
woodcraft, black as a barrel of tar and 
the soul of good nature, I need not de- 
scribe him further, but will give a day’s 
sport with the cock in his company, and 
let the reader guess what manner of man 
Duckett was. 

One fine Saturday in August the sable 
lady who presided over the culinary de- 
partment of my house informed me that 
a “genlum ” wished tosee me at the door, 
and on going out I found my black friend 
and another negro awaiting me. 

“ Mawnin’, Marse Ned; I ‘lowed yo'd 
be hum dis mawnin’; kin I see yo’ er min- 
nit privut ?” 

We moved aside a few yards and Duck- 
ett’s errand was soon explained. 

“Say, Marse Ned, I done diskivered a 
lot ob cocks in de creek, and we best 
gather em in a Monday. Dat Jones yon- 
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dah spishuns sumpfin, but I’se done gwin- 
ter fool um. Kin yo’ cum up in de canoe 
Sunday night an’ bring de ole dawg? Ders 
a hull lot of ’em an’ we best do de paw- 
lizin’ to ’°em fust t'ing Monday mawnin’.” 

“ But it’s infernally hot.” 

“Nebber yo’ mind ‘bout dat. It’s jest 
gwinter up an’ rain termorrow’ an it ull be 
cool nuff fo’ a few hours a Monday and 
mebbe fo’ all day. Yo’ cum ‘long anyhow 
or I nebber tell yo’’bout no mo. We kin 
hab a nap on de hay in the barn same as 
we did dat time las’ year. Now, yo’ am 
comin’ shuah nuff ? 

“All right, you black seducer, I’ll be 
there some time Sunday night.” 

Right well did Duckett know that the 
promise would be kept and he departed 
with his friend Jones, the old rascal stuff- 
ing the latter with craftily-worded ex- 
planations of his business with “ Marse 
Ned,” for Jones was a market hunter in a 
small way and of course had to be treated 
cautiously. 

Eight o'clock on Sunday night, after 
sundry manoeuvres to escape scrutiny, 
saw man and pointer settling themselves 
in a Peterboro canoe for their five-mile 
paddle upon the currentless, waveless 
river. The dog deposited himself in the 
bow with his keen nose resting on the 
‘wale and ever searching the air for trace 
of game as they moved noiselessly along. 
In the centre of the craft was a beautiful 
“No. 16” hammerless, the shells and a 
canvas shooting coat, while near the 
stern knelt the proprietor of the outfit, 
slowly plying his paddle. 

It was a close, sultry night, with as yet 
no sign of rain, in spite of Duckett’s 
prophecy of the previous day But it felt 
like a shower, and as the paddler paused 
to relight his pipe, when half the journey 
was done, he took a glance at his watch 
and thought: “ Nine o’clock, I'll be an hour 
late, but the old boy was correct about 
the rain, for unless my judgment is astray 
it will arrive in the shape of a thunder 
storm ere this jaunt is done.” 

But the storm was distant yet and he 
was inno hurry and moved but lazily until 
the moon climbed above the dark pha- 
lanx of silent treesand flooded the stream 
with silvery light. It was a familiar scene 
to him this moonlight onthe Thames, but 
none the fairer for that. Right well did 
he know every foot of that motionless 
water gleaming between vague, shadowy 
banks, and where the velvety shadows 
ended and the dim, uncertain shores be- 


gan. Had it been darkest night he could 
have sent the canoe speeding along and 
never touched one of the many snags and 
sunken trees that marked the way. Ere 
long many fish rose, and now and then a 
heavy one leaped clear of the water and 
fell with a sounding splash. 

From somewhere among the black 
walls of giant sycamores and walnuts a 
big horned owl hailed the voyageurs in 
gruff, commanding tones—the all-night 
bass which more than owls acquire — 
‘“Whoo, who—you two?” with startling 
distinctness. The dog uttered a low, muf- 
fled growl and Marse Ned chuckled to 
himself, “You two” is good. Hailed by 
one “chicken tief” while trying to keep 
an engagement with another. Then he 
sent back a masterly imitation. 

“Whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, whoo !’ an imi- 

tation that fooled the midnight despoiler 
of hen roosts so completely that he chal- 
lenged again and again. Fora few mo- 
ments the paddle poised in air while Marse 
Ned hesitated whether or not to run ashore 
and attempt to shoot the deep-voiced ruf- 
fian by moonlight. 
*Twould be a right charitable job,” 
he muttered, “to fill you full of lead, 
you platter-faced scoundrel!” But he 
thought of the light charges in his shells 
and swung the paddle again. Every 
farmer and farmer’s wife along the river 
were friends of his, and for a certainty 
the owl would have never lifted another 
fowl had there been any reasonable 
chance of bagging him. 

Rounding a bend farther up, the dog 
shifted uneasily, and Marse Ned could feel 
the vibration from his nervous twitching 
through the light frame of the canoe. 

“ What is it, old fellow?” he whispered. 
The answer came likea flash. <A sudden, 
tumultuous splashing in the water, a rapid 
splattering of wings, then a succession of 
low, sweet, whistling cries, “ O-eek-o- 
eek!” explained the dog’s excitement. 
The canoe had glided across a small ex- 
panse of lily pads and had almost run 
down a flock of slumbering wood duck. 

It grew lighter and lighter until he could 
discern small fry swimming close to the 
canoe. Presently he detected a slow- 
moving ripple gradually nearing, and ex- 
claiming, “ Lie down, Don !” he raised the 
paddle and struck a deadly blow ata dark, 
half-defined shape passing. The paddle 
struck something hard and the victim 
proved to be a ten-pound catfish that had 
tempted fate while floundering along on 
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private business of its own, “ That'll 
suit the old man,” he muttered as he cast 
it into the canoe. ‘Then the paddle was 
plied faster and the craft darted along in 
and out of the shadows like a winged 
thing. Soon the objective point was 
gained and a voice from shore asked : 

“Dat yo, Marse Ned? I know it is, fur 
I see de dawg.” 

“All right, old partner, we’re both 
here,” and in a moment the canoe was 


kiss me goodnite if she spishuned me!” 
And the old rascal bore away the fish, 
chuckling immensely at the bare idea. 
When he returned they sat and smoked 
beside the river for an hour or more, 
while Duckett explained how he came to 
find the woodcock. Finally they sought 
the little log barn, and dog and all ere 
long were sleeping soundly on the hay. 
At daylight they bestirred themselves, 
and after stowing away some excellent 





MARSE NED PLAYING TRICKS, 


lifted out and overturned for the night. 

“Whar de debbil yo get dat big cat? 
My, he’s a fat un—de old woman ull jist 
smile when she sees um,” 

“Killed him with the paddle back a bit. 
Now get your stuff ready and let them go 
to sleep inside. Here, take a nip, and 
give the old lady the catfish.” 

“Don’t know ‘bout dat, mebbe I best 
give her de cat fust an den take de drink. 
Dat ar ole cullud lady cotch onto whiskey 
powful smart—she jest liable ter want ter 


bread made by Maume Duckett and un- 
limited sweet milk were ready for the 
field. A walk of a mile and a half 
brought them to the creek, and a plan 
of action was speedily decided on. 
Where they were the creek, or practical- 
ly dry water course, was perhaps thirty 
yards across, but further up it broadened 
in places to five or six times that width, 
the enlargements being overgrown with 
tall willows, while upon either bank was 
a dense strip of thicket. In the spring 
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OLD PAW DUCKETT. 


this creek was a good-sized stream and a 
favorite resort for wood duck, but during 
the dry season it dwindled to a mere suc- 
cession of water holes in a winding stretch 
of rich, black mud —in fact becoming 
what any sportsman would suspect at 
once to be prime cock ground. 

Old Duckett carried a cheap “ No. 12’ 
breechloader, and as he shot in his shirt 
sleeves and wore an enormously broad 
straw hat, his fowt ensemble was not cal- 
culated to encourage the idea that he 
was much of a sportsman. His cartridges 
were stuffed into his pockets and he car- 
ried no game bag, but the old boy had a 
knack of putting a couple of woodcock 
into the crown of his hat on a pinch, and 
could stow away a few more inside his 
capacious shirt front if needs be. After 
admiring the handsome little “sixteen 
bore” of his comrade, and making divers 
pointed queries in regard to its shooting 
qualities, he announced that he was ready 
for business. Only one side of the creek 
offered likely shelter for the birds, and the 
keen old man at once volunteered to take 
it, Saying: 

“Yo’ g’lang in de open and work de 
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dawg between us far as dat ole tree [about 
three hundred yards] and I'll beat de 
brush. Den yo’ take de brush an’ me de 
open for de same distance, see?” The 
other saw, and also noticed that the ar- 
rangement would certainly give the “cul- 
lud Solon” the privilege of being in “de 
open ” at a very promising stretch, and he 
gravely suspected that the dusky worthy 
made the proposition with malicious in- 
tent, but he said nothing and they then 
started. 

The dog worked close in advance, 
worming his way slowly hither and thither 
through the rank grasses and ferns of the 
creek’s bed and in and out of the cover 
upon the bank until he suddenly halted 
where a few spear-like leaves of rushes 
marked a damper spot than usual. He 
made a very pretty picture as he stood 
curved almost to a semicircle, his white 
back and lemon head sharply defined 
against the tangle of green, and his eyes 
staring intently at a clump of ferns almost 
touching him, while his jaws opened and 
closed with slow convulsive gasps, as 
though he would measure his panting 
breath lest it should disturb the hidden 
game. 

As his owner approached there rose a 
shrill quavering whistle, thrice repeated, 
and three birds fluttered away with an un- 
certain bat-like flight, the trio springing 
close together, and, as frequently happens, 
some few yards from the spot located by 
the dog. One vanished over the wall of 
saplings at once, but the others sped away 
side by side up the creek. The little “ six- 
teen”? spok twice in rapid succession, 
one cock coming down in the open and 
the other just as the leaves were closing 
behind him in the brush. Anyone hearing 
the reports would probably have fancied 
that the gun was not properly charged, for 
they sounded strangely weak and there 


was but asuggestion of smoke. Duckett 
evidently fancied that something was 


wrong, for his voice sounded from the 
brush. 

“ What de debbil’s wrong wid dat baby 
gun; am it sufferin’ from a cold, or did 
yo’ load yo’ own shells ?”’ 

“Wood powder, you old duffer!” and 
the owner of the gun laughed aloud, for 
he guessed that the mysterious but valu- 
able explosive was an unknown quantity 
to his sable friend. 

“Did yo’ kill um?” was the next query, 
and after being answered in the affirma- 
tive the darky could be heard crashing 








A CHANCE IN THE OPEN. 
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his way through the thicket. His over- 
keenness made him careless, and he walked 
up to the third bird and drove it out di- 
rectly in front of the weak - voiced gun, 
and it, too, was secured. 

“Golly! dats the funniest soundin’ 
stuff I ebber did hear. Whar yo’ get dat, 
Marse Ned ?”’ 

“ Now, see here, mister, you get right 
back into that brush, a bargain’s a bar- 
gain and you’re not near the tree yet.” 

“ But I’se jest——”’ 

“ Never mind now, you just misfigured 
a trifle, that’s all, and I stay in the open 
till the tree is reached.” 

The old man’s face was a study and 
there was a deal of craftiness in it as he 
suggested “dat dere didn’t pear to be 
no sine in de brush, an’ he ‘lowed de 
birds must all be in de creek,” but the 
other was inexorable, declaring that the 
original scheme must be carried out to 
the letter. 

“ But de dawg’s a-pintin’ agin.” 

“No, he’s not; he’s got a dead bird 
there.” 

“ But yo’ done got two in yo’ han’ ?”’ 

“ Never you mind ; I killed three.” 

“Yo’ killed what! Now luka_ hyar, 
Marse Ned, I’se done comin’ out ob de 
brush right now. Yo’ can’t fool de ole 
man no moah, gettin’ him to tell yo’ *bout 
cocks an’ den sendin’ him to hunt whar 
he can’t find none ob dem. I’se comin’ 
right down dar and de next one dat jumps 
I'se gwinter cut loose. Yo’ heah me!” 
and down he came forthwith. 

Moving on again, the dog soon located 
another and Duckett claimed the shot, 
and when the bird flushed he covered it 
carefully and doubled it up dead as a 
stone just before it reached cover. To 
say he was triumphan* but faintly ex- 
pressed his feelings; he ose to the sub- 
lime, and only returned to his normal 
condition when his proposal that he 
“orter hab de next two chances to even 
up ”’ was firmly vetoed. 

“What, you old reprobate! Do you 
think you can come that on me?  Per- 
haps we’d better hunt every man for him- 
self and the quickest get there!” 

But Duckett knew better than that ; he 
had tried it once before and had a whole- 
some dread of the snap shooting that 
would surely follow, for Marse Ned was 
“ nowful sudden ” when he chose in cutting 
a bird down. 

“No, we’se jist gwine to shoot right 
along, an yo ain’t gwine to be hard on de 
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ole man, seein’ dat he tole yo de birds 
was hyar ?”’ 

So they proceeded and by the time 
they had reached the first enlargement of 
the creek they had seven between them, 
the darky bagging a couple and missing 
as many more. Before beating what looked 
a very likely bit they turned aside to visit 
a little log cabin at the door of which sat 
an ancient colored crone. 

“Got any fresh water, Aunty ?” 

“Howdy, sah? Yas, I'll fotch sum. 
Good day, Paw Duckett; yo’s a-huntin’ 
again, eh? Specs mebbe yous arter 
squrls ?” 

‘“No’m, me an’ Marse Ned is a-huntin 
woodcocks; hab yo’ seen any roun’ dis 
mawnin’?”’ 

“Woodcocks? Why, dey am numrous ; 
dey am a rappin’ on de tellygraff poles 
an’ de fences all day long; didn’t know 
dey was wuff a-huntin’,” and the old lady 
picked herself up and went for the de- 
sired water, while Duckett surmised “ dat 
de ole gal was powful iggerant an’ didn’t 
know woodcocks from woodpeckers.” 

Returning again to the swale they found 
the cover very dense in places and agreed 
to separate in order to lessen the work for 
the dog, he being now tired with his ex- 
ertions in the tangled grass and panting 
heavily. 

“Now mind, Marse Ned, no climbin’ up 
on stumps an’ overreachin’ de ole man 
like I’se knowed yo’ to do. Just work 
right froo all as it comes an’ I'll do de 
same, an’ we'll meet at de far end.” 

Birds were fairly numerous, and though 
quite a number were missed or got away 
without giving a chance, still the ‘ six- 
teen’ was kept pretty busy, and every 
now and then the louder report of Duck- 
ett’s piece told that he was getting sport. 
“ Marse Ned,” however, noticed that sev- 
eral reports came from about the same 
spot, and working over in that direction 
he found, as he had suspected, that the 
old rascal was in an opening and waiting 
for birds to be driven to him. 

“Ho! ho! Duckett, no climbing up 
on stumps and fooling the old man, eh? 
You sinner, why don’t you hunt through 
it?” 

“Gimme time, Marse Ned, gimme time, 
you’s bin a-drivin’ ’em over hyar so fast 
dat I done had no chance to move ’long. 
De ole man ain’t so spry as yo’ be, shuah 
nuff.” 

“Spry behanged! You’re spry enough 
to know how to play tricks. Get into 
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that brush and to work or I'll fill you 
full of shot. Hustle now, or look out 
for yourself if I beat you to the other 
end.” 

Duckett, sorely against his will, moved 
ahead through the cover, and no sooner 
was he well started than Marse Ned 
mounted a huge stump and stood ready. 
Several birds flushed within easy range 
and from his commanding elevation he had 
no trouble in bowling them over, leaving 
the task of securing them to the dog, 
who performed his duties in a faultless 
manner. After a few shots an anxious 
voice exclaimed : “Say, Marse Ned, am 
yo’ a-comin’; ’pears to me like yo’ am 
sorter hangin’ back dar?” 

Just then there was a musical twitter of 
wings and a big bird showed above the 
thicket and darted for the woods, passing 
some forty yards from the stump. ‘The 
first shot missed, but the second doubled 
the woodcock up like a rag and sent it 
rolling down amid a cloud of feathers. 
Some distance off in a little gap in the 
foliage appeared a broad, black and very 
anxious face, and the owner of it at once 
spotted the man on the stump. 

“Hyar, Marse Ned! ‘Too d— bad ob 
yo’ to be playin’ roots on me like dat. I 
knowd yo’ was up to some debbiltry. Yo’ 
cum down offen dar, I ain’t a-playin’ dawg 
fo’ yo’. But did yo’ get ’um?” 

* All right, I got him,” and he descend- 
ed from his perch and aided the dog to 
find the bird, and after it was secured the 
two worked on until the end was reached, 
getting a couple of cock on the way. At 
the extreme end of the swale was a small 
clump of willows and they decided to fin- 
ish with it, as it was now growing exces- 
sively warm and the pointer was dead 
beat ; besides, Duckett’s prophesied storm, 
which had failed to materialize during the 
night, was apparently not far distant. ‘The 
dog drew cautiously through the grass, 
but no sooner had he neared the willows 
than a cock flushed, then another and 
another, evidently birds that had been 
driven there within a short time. One 
made back for the swale and Marse Ned 
stopped it at once, the others flew out in 
the open and now was Duckett’s chance. 
Ere he could pull upon either Marse Ned’s 
second barrel was fired, but the cock flew 
bravely on fora few yards, then came down 
in response to the darky’s shot. 

“ Good on your head ; you’ve wiped my 
eye!” But Duckett was squinting along 
the rib after cock number three, now good 
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sixty yards off. ‘Shoot, man, sh—” the 
trigger was at last pulled and to Marse 
Ned’s intense amazement the cock came 
down with a broken wing. 

“Yah! yah! de ole man done got yo. 
Fotch um, good dawg! How ’bout dat 
sneak powder an’ snap shootin’ now ? 
He! he! doant yo’ nebber talk "bout 
shootin’ no mo. _I’se done gwinter tell all 
ob dem ’bout dese doins, heah me! O! 
Lordy, Lordy, it am bettern catchin’ five 
coons to go an’ do up Marse Ned like 
dis yar. My! I wouldn’t hab miss dat 
cock fur a hull farm. Marse Ned, yo’ am 
flustercated, yo’ am in de soup, yo’ ain't 
no good nohow. Yo’ shute an’ miss an’ I 
bring dem down. Whooper-trala to yo’, 
Marse Ned! Yo’s in de hole—pull de 
hole in arter yo’ an’ die!” and the de- 
lighted fellow laughed till he could hardly 
stand, in which he was heartily joined by 
his friend. Then they sat down in the 
shade to examine the bag. 

Seventeen cock were arranged side by 
side, Duckett contributing seven birds, 
including his last two, a brace from his 
hat and a trio from inside his shirt. 
Marse Ned held a big hen bird in his 
hand, and pondered on what a grand one 
it might have been two months later. 
Right well he knew the difference be- 
tween murdering cock in the warm season 
and stopping them when they are strong 
and swift and wild after the first frosts. 
He had shot many of them early and 
late, and experience had taught him that 
such sport as they had enjoyed that day 
was not cock shooting as it should be. 
There was a certain amount of fun in it, 
‘tis true, but it called for only moderate 
skill, and, besides, there was the stout- 
hearted pointer utterly used up in a few 
hours’ time, and fit only to lie in the 
shade and gasp for air. Later on that 
same dog would see the sun rise and set 
and still be working merrily, and the cock 
would dart swift and free among the leaf- 
less maples, to be stopped but by a mas- 
ter hand. He had enjoyed himself fairly 
well, but he had seen something that sad- 
dened him. Through the very centre of 
the cover was a row of stakes driven 
firmly into the soil that had fed cock for 
years. 

‘Ts that the railway line, Duckett ?” 

“Yaas, de surveyers wer froo hyar 
‘bout free mumfs backs.” 

*“ Umph! Old boy, we got ’em to-day ; 
but next season fellows will be jumping 
off the trains and hunting our grounds to 
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death. There'll be a guide book saying A short distance away they met a negro 
quail, cock and grouse are plentiful in with a gun. Quoth Duckett : 

this vicinity and twenty guns will be “ Dar you be, hey ? But yo’ duncum too 
roaring in our choicest covers. But let’s late. Dat ar Jones is allus a sneakin’ on 
dig out, for yonder comes your storm.” me. I tole yo dat he spishuned sumpfin.” 


ON THE MOONLIT RIVER. 
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COMMODORE AUGUSTUS RUSS, BOSTON YACHT CLUB, 


HE sturdy New Englander of the 

coast takes to salt water as natu- 

rally as a seagull. This love for 

the ocean is doubtless inherited 
from his British ancestors, who came 
largely from the seaports and _ fishing 
villages of the mother country to seek 
their fortunes on the rock-bound shore 
of Massachusetts. In maritime matters 
Boston has always striven for the fore- 
most place. In the brave days of old, 
when the stars and stripes flew proudly 
over the finest fleet of merchantmen in 
the world, the Boston clippers were re- 
nowned for their size, their speed and their 
beauty. The immense argosies sought car- 
goes in the remotest corners of the earth. 
They rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
returned laden with the silks and spices of 
the Orient. ‘They doubled stormy Cape 
Horn in search of the mineral and hides 
of the Pacific Coast. No sea was too 
tempestuous for their enterprise and their 
valor. : 

With such an ancestry as this is it any 
wonder that the people of Boston and its 
vicinity have always cherished the noble 
sport of yachting? It seems to be bred 
in their bone and graven deep into every 
fibre of their being. The boys of Boston 
Bay are amphibious animals fairly revel- 
ing in the glories of mud, sand and salt 


*For valuable notes and illustrations we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. N.S. Stebbins, of Boston, 
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water. <A thrifty housewife of Salem told 
me once, with tears in her eyes, that her 
son had taken a clean sheet from his 
bed to use as a sail for a dory, and that 
he had gone ona cruise the Lord knew 
whither. The evolution of the pleas- 
ure craft pure and simple from the rude 
fishing boat in which the humble head of 
a household took his family for an outing 
on a holiday is not difficult to imagine 
But that yachting should have reached 
its present proud dimensions in and around 
the ancient city of Bostofh is indeed a 
matter for marvel. 

Boston Bay is a fine sheet of water for 
boat sailing. Between Point Allerton on 
the south and Marblehead on the north 
twenty-two yacht clubs may be found, all 
fairly, and some of them pre-eminently, 
prosperous.+ These organizations com- 
prise a membership of nearly four thou- 


sand and a fleet of fourteen hundred 
yachts. ‘True it is that the great major- 


ity of these craft are less than thirty feet 
on the water line, but it should not be for- 
gotten that splendid sport may be had in 
boats of limited dimensions. An exhil- 
arating thresh to windward in a fresh 
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THOMAS DEAN, SECRETARY BOSTON YACHT CLUB, 





breeze is quite as enjoyable in a small 
catboat as in a palatial schooner yacht. 
The invigorating ozone of the briny air, 
the exhilarating stimulus of a closely-con- 
tested race, can be as keenly appreciated 
from the cockpit of a comparative cockle- 


+ See illustration, ‘‘ Marblehead Harbor,” in OurinaG for 
September, 1890, p. 459. 
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BOSTON YACHT CLUB HOUSE, 


shell as from the quarter deck of the 
largest schooner. 

And very heavy weather, too, will some 
of those small boats endure. Cape Cod 
is celebrated for the stout and able cat- 
rigged craft which seem indigenous to 
that bleak, bare and sandy promontory. 
Mr. C.C. Hanley, of Monument Beach, has 
produced a type of boat remarkable not 
only for ability in heavy weather, but also 
for great speed in light airs. His fine 
craft Harbinger, twenty - eight feet over 
all, owned by Mr. J. Hooper, of Boston, 
has more than once beaten the swift 
Burgess thirty-footer Sa/adin, owned by 
Mr. W. P. Fowle. Mr. Hanley’s cat Al/mira, 
which is a foot shorter, is also a famous 
racer. In fact the boats which one en- 
counters in Eastern waters compare very 
favorably with those of New York. The 
“skimming dishes” and “sandbaggers,” 
which the modern yachtsman is happily 
beginning to appreciate as a most perni- 
cious type of boat, are comparatively rare 
“down East,” and in my judgment are 
likely to become obsolete ere long. The 


Boston yachtsman believes in a safe and 
seaworthy vessel to take his pleasure in, 
and for these sterling qualities he will not 
infrequently sacrifice great speed, 

Very keen is the rivalry existing among 
the yacht clubs clustering around Boston, 
The regattas are closely contested, the 
success of Mr. Burgess as a yacht design- 
er having given a great fillip to the sport. 
But the early history of yachting in the 
“ Hub” shows what difficulties the devo- 
tees of the diversion had to contend with. 
Few people in this present era would 
credit that when the founders of the Bos- 
ton Yacht Club applied to the Legislature 
for a charter it was refused on the grounds 
that a club of the kind “might lead to 
immoral and ungentlemanly conduct and 
be prejudicial to the public good.” This 
did not occur, as the intelligent reader 
may suppose, some fifty or sixty years 
ago, when the old blue laws were rigidly 
observed and when the burning of witches 
at Salem was clearly remembered by men 
of middle age, but was in the year of our 
Lord 1866, and it took twelve months of 
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steady and sturdy work on the part of the 
club before the prejudice was overcome 
and the charter granted. 

It was on November 21, 1866, that the 
promoters of the Boston Yacht Club sum- 
moned together those yachtsmen whom 
they thought would prove eligible mem- 
bers. ‘The meeting was thoroughly en- 
thusiastic, and the club was organized. 
Seventy-five gentlemen were elected to 
membership and the following officers 
were chosen: Commodore, Dexter H. 
Follett ; vice-commodore, ‘Thomas Man- 
ning ; secretary, ‘Thomas Dean, and treas- 
urer, Augustus Russ. It is worthy of 
note that Mr. Dean is still secretary and 
that Mr. Russ acted as treasurer until 
1887, when he was elected commodore. 
A constitution was adopted and club 
rooms were hired in Boston, and the club 
became popular and successful. In June 
of the following year, after it had gained 
its charter, it had the honor of being re- 
viewed by President Johnson while on a 
visit to the city. A few days later its 
first regatta was held. ‘There were six- 
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teen starters, the first class taking in all 
yachts over thirty-eight feet, the second 
being confined to those of twenty-six feet 
and under thirty-eight feet, and the third 
comprising those of eighteen feet and un- 
der twenty-six feet. The winners were 
Violet, Chytic* and Sadie, respectively. 

For a time the club throve well. Then 
it began to dwindle in a most unaccount- 
able manner, and for several years the 
chief object of its members seemed to be 
those social delights of clubdom which 
are charming and attractive, but which 
have really very little affinity with the 
regular scope and work of a practical yacht 
club. 

No true yachtsman despises a large 
and unctuous truffle newly plucked from 
under an old oak in a forest of Périgord 
any more than he would turn up the nose 
of contempt at a bumper of particularly 
dry champagne. But the social element 
is antagonistic to seamanship, and it acted 
as a sort of dry rot in the framework and 
timbers of the Boston Yacht Club, and 


* Illustrated in OuTinG, September, 1890. 
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in the winter of 1869 some of the most 
prominent members seceded and formed 
the Eastern Yacht Club, as was told in 
the September number of OvuvinG last 
year. ‘This secession compelled the Bos- 
ton Yacht Club to give up its rooms, 
and the organization was only kept to- 
gether by means of an occasional social 
function, a meeting three or four times a 
year in the room of some hotel, and per- 
haps a sail in squadron array once or 
twice in the season. 

In 1873, however, new life was infused 
into the club. It awoke from its luxurious 
sleep. It foreswore sack and began to 
take a business-like interest in yachting. 
The members got together and voted to 
construct a club house at City Point, 
South Boston, ona plot of land which 
they purchased. The building, though 
not possessing many attractions from an 
artistic point of view, is quite commodious 
and easy of access. It was completed and 
occupied during the summer of 1874, and 
in the following spring was formally 
opened with more or less imposing cere- 
monies. The club went on with but few 
exciting incidents until the winter of 


1876, when the house was nearly carried 
away by an ice floe. In fact it narrowly 
escaped demolition and extensive repairs 
were necessitated. 

In the following year Boston began to 
realize more than ever that there was 
sport in yachting, and the club gave seven 
regattas during the season which at- 
tracted considerable interest. Ever since 
then prosperity has attended the club. 
Cups of value have been sailed for from 
time to time, the finest being the trophies 
presented by Commodore Pfaff and Vice- 
Commodores W. E. Connor and J. B. 
Meer. For the past two seasons the club 
has held no regattas, but several interest- 
ing private matches have been sailed and 
many pleasant cruises in company have 
been enjoyed. The organization has been 
remarkably successful in having in its 
management men of financial -skill. Its 
present officers are: Commodore, Augus- 
tus. Russ ; vice-commodore, John A. Stet- 
son ; rear-commodore, N. G. Herreshoff ; 
secretary, Thomas Dean; treasurer, D. 
A. Dorr. The entrance fee is $25 and 
the annual dues are $1o. It has 250 
members and a fleet of 18 steamers, 12 
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schooners, one catamaran and 57 cutters, 
sloops and cats. 

One-quarter of a mile east of the Boston 
Yacht Club are the headquarters of the 
South Boston Yacht Club, which was or- 
ganized in 1868 and opened its neat club 
house in the year following. Its first 
commodore was John Greer. Prosperity 
has attended it from the start. The club 
house is quite conveniently arranged. 
It has a large membership and quite a big 
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tically opens the season of yacht racing 
in New England.* Club races and short 
cruises during the summer make the or- 
ganization a very popular one. ‘The pres- 
ent officers are: Commodore, Arthur 
Fuller ; vice-commodore, Charles F. Mor- 
rill; secretary, W. C. Cherrington ; treas- 
urer, Thomas Christian. The last named 
gentleman has occupied his post for 
twenty years. 

The Bay View Yacht Club is also lo- 














SALADIN,. 


fleet of small craft on its roll, Its spring 
regatta on Memorial Day, open to all the 
yacht clubs of the vicinity, annually at- 
tracts a large fleet of contestants — as 
many as a hundred boats often starting. 
This regatta is quite a feature, as it prac- 


cated at City Point. Though only an in- 
fant, its growth has been both sturdy and 
rapid. It was organized and incorporated 
in March, 1888, with a membership of 


* A full report of the Eastern Yacht Club Regatta held 
on the 2oth of June, 1891, is to be found in ‘“* Our Monthly 
Record.”’ 
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thirty and a fleet of twenty-five. It now 
has 150 members and seventy-five yachts. 
Its house is near that of the Boston Yacht 
Club on Sixth street. ‘The officers are: 
Commodore, E. J. Gallagher; vice-com- 
modore, L. M. Johnson ; secretary, W. A. 
Cook ; treasurer, W. P. Howard. The en- 
trance fee is only $5 and the dues $1 a 
quarter. 

At the foot of K street at City Point is 
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the home of the South Boston Mosquito 
Fleet, a little club with a fleet of about 
forty craft, all under fifteen feet in length. 
Their season opens on Fast Day every 
year with a regatta which is remarkable 
for the zest and zeal which animate it. 
The officers are : Commodore, James Ber- 
tram ; vice-commodore, W. H. Ransom ; 
secretary, F. G. Merry, and treasurer, W. 
O. Elliott. 


To be continued. 





SOUTH BOSTON YACHT CLUB HOUSE. 


THE 


SYLVAN 


SANCTUARY. 


WHEN heat oppressive makes the field plants droop, 
And like a fevered pulse the throbbing air 
Exhausts the languid landscape ; from the glare 

Of sky, grown painful, from the noisy troop 

Of rasp-toned locusts with their aimless swoop ; 
What blest relief in woods secluded, where 
A gentle coolness leaves the forehead bare 

And limpid streamlet tempteth us to stoop ! 

Here dwell the greenest, tend’rest herbs of all ; 
Spring’s palest leafy vapor is outdone 
By yonder mosses’ tint, against whose light 

In sombre silhouette the fern sprays fall ; 

Not richer autumn’s robes than here are spun 
To clothe the mould’ring tree trunk from our sight. 


FREDK. LERoy SARGENT. 























WHITE HORSE LEDGE, NORTH CONWAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN 


THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


UMEROUS regions of our beauti- 
ful country have been called the 
“Switzerland of America,” but the 
expression was first applied to the 

White Mountain district of New Hamp- 
‘shire, and with great propriety. Indeed, 
there is no other region east of the Rocky 
Mountains that can compete with it in 
variety and charm of natural scenery. 

Those of our readers who have been 
successful at landscape photography must 
have noticed that it is by no means every 
kind of beautiful view that is suited to 
the camera. Particularly is this true of 
landscapes where the main feature is ex- 
tended distance. The effect of these dis- 
tant reaches upon the eye and the imagi- 
nation is charming, but when an attempt 
to photograph such ‘a subject is made 
the plate usually fogs from over exposure, 
and at the best of times the outlines of 
the distant hills are so faint as to be 
hardly visible upon the negative, and quite 
invisible upon the print.* 

The great thing desirable, then, in 
natural landscapes which are to be pho- 


* See our articles on Landscape Photography in OutiNnG, 
March, 1891, p. 467, and Photographing Foliage, July, 1891, 
P. 305. 





tographically treated is that they be not 
too far away. To this we may add that 
a well-broken up or diversified mountain 
region is more amenable to photography 
than one which is monotonous in charac- 
ter, like, for instance, many of the moun- 
tain districts of Pennsylvania. In these 
latter places we often find good isolated 
studies of foliage, and at times very noble 
river reaches, as along the Susquehanna 
and upper Delaware; but the mountain 
ranges, although steep and rocky, are 
covered with foliage which, as a rule, is 
monotonous in form and in color, at least 
in so far as pictorial effects are concerned. 
The White Mountains of New Hampshire 
offer greater differences. Rock predomi- 
nates in their structure—granite rock fre- 
quently, giving bold and picturesque out- 
lines to the mountain ranges and peaks, 
and forming “ledges,” as the phrase goes, 
of imposing size. 

The White Horse Ledge at North Con- 
way is a prominent object in the landscape 
for miles around. It isabout eight hundred 
feet high, and is impressive at all times, 
but particularly so when mists drift along 
its sides or hang over its summit, as they 
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seldom two years in suc- 
cession when these smaller 
streams run in the same 
channel. ‘This, in great 
measure, accounts for the 
charming variety of the 
scenery that may be found 
by the photographer visit- 
ing North Conway year 
after year. 

The village of North 
Conway itself was, within 
the writer’s recollection, a 
very quaint, quiet and prim- 
itive New England town. 
The view which is here 
given was made in the 
year 1867, before such 
a thing as a railroad was 
thought of by the inhabi- 
tants. In those days the 
route to the White Moun- 
tains was over Lake Win- 
nipiseogee to Centre Har- 
bor, where there used to be 
a good old-fashioned scram- 

NORTH CONWAY AND MOUNT KEARSARGE. ble to get seats in or on 
the stage. Of course 
often do. ‘This grand rock, with its com- those who had to take inside seats 
panion, Hart’s Ledge, and Moat Moun- were “nowhere,” except in rainy weather, 
tain, lying just in the rear, form together when just the opposite was true. The 
a subject in all respects fitted for 
photography. Innumerable points 
will be found in the meadows or 
“Intervale ” for which North Con- 
way is so justly famed, from which 
the ledges and mountain may be 
well seen, and where suitable fore- 
grounds can be had. 

The meadows near North Con- 
way abound in beautiful subjects 
for photography. Elm trees, grace- 
ful in form and luxuriant in foli- 
age, overhang the roads and paths, 
or stand like sentinels by the Saco, 
which brawls along over pebbly 
bottoms, widening out at times into 
sunny shallows. Sometimes the 
river contracts into narrow, deep 
pools, and again will send off a 
whole family of little streams that 
rush along for miles far removed 
from the parent water, on each and 
every one of which photographic 
subjects may be found in plenty. 
As the Saco River receives the 
drainage from the region of the 
great White Mountain or Crawford 
Notch, freshets are frequent and 
violent. From this cause there are 














CHOCORUA MOUNTAIN, 

















PHOTOGRAPHING IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


drive to North Conway, about thirty 
miles, is delightful. The great peaks of 
the White Mountains are not seen for 
some time after leaving Centre Harbor, 
but the gradual approach to them is very 
interesting. Many of the lesser moun- 
tains passed on the way are not at all un- 
interesting. 

Our illustration on the preceding page 
gives an excellent view of one of the 
finest of these lesser peaks, which bears 
the curious Indian name of “ Chocorua.” 
The point from which this view is made 
(Chocorua village) is some eighteen miles 
from North Conway, and is a pleasant 
day’s drive. The lake in the middle dis- 
tance is named from the mountain. North 
Conway thus is a centre from which 
numerous excursions in quest of the pic- 
turesque may be made. After the imme- 
diate neighborhood is exhausted, and this 
will take some time, the following routes 
may be explored: Potter’s Farm, Swift 
* River Falls, over Thorn Hill to Jackson, 
Chocorua Lake, andthe summit of Mount 
Kearsarge. Mount Kearsarge is the right- 
hand one of the two peaks seen in the 
view of North Conway village, cut No. 2, 
and from the hotel on its top a magnifi- 
cent panorama of the whole White Moun- 
tain range may be obtained. The view 
north toward Mount Washington might 
be attempted with the camera if the air 
were particularly free from haze and 
smoke, though it is rather too distant for 
effective photographing. 

From North Conway to the Glen 
House at the base of' Mount Washington 
is about twenty-four miles. If the excur- 
sion to Jackson has been made the most 
picturesque portion of the route will have 
been exhausted. As the great peaks are 
approached the country grows wilder and 
the road generally runs through forests, 
which are so dense that only occasional 
glimpses of the mountains are obtain- 
able. But at the Glen House the pano- 
rama of the great mountains is a most 
superb one, and is even nearer than some 
of the views at North Conway. It will 
very well repay the photographing, but 
difficulty will be found in securing suit- 
able foregrounds. There is only this one 
view here to make. 

The traveler will no doubt make the 
ascent of Mount Washington. There is 
nothing of any particular photographic 
interest on the way up on the glen side of 
the mountain, and indeed the same may 
-be said of the other routes. It will often 
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happen, however, that the cloud effects at 
the “tip-top” are very fine, so the cam- 
era should be in readiness. The general 
interest*of the trip is very great. 

The neighborhood of the Crawford 
House, in the Great Notch, is fruitful in 
subjects of a grandiose order, but they 
are much the same in character. The 
view from the summit of Mount Willard 
is very interesting and nume.ous fine 
mountain effects may be had from the 
railroad. ‘To the north of the Crawford 
Notch the country is comparatively unin- 
teresting in the pictorial sense, while that 
to the south, toward North Conway, is 
much better. If a photographic trip to 
the great peaks of the range be under- 
taken an excellent plan is to drive in a 
wagon from North Conway to the Craw- 
ford House, stopping on the way for 
picturesque bits, and then proceed to the 
Profile House by rail. There are beauti- 
ful views to be made at and near the Pro- 
file and in the Franconia Notch. 

Those who are fond of mountain climb- 
ing will find it in perfection, and in- 
deed throughout the whole region. If 
the ascent of Mount Washington be made 
from the Glen House I would advise all 
who can to walk up the eight miles—that 
is, if they are in any sort of fair training 
todo so. The air grows more and more 
bracing and stimulating the higher one 
goes, and it is very much more enjoyable 
not to be crowded into a stage with per- 
haps uncongenial companions. One cau- 
tion must be given here: On no account 
leave the roadway if a mist comes up, as 
is very likely to be the case. Numerous 
lives have been lost by carelessness in 
this respect. A good warm overcoat or 
shawl should be done up in a strap and 
carried along, no matter how hot the 
weather may be at the base of the moun- 
tain. And if it be determined to ride up 
in the stage extra clothing should be put 
on before starting, particularly if the as- 
cent be made in the afternoon. The stage 
leaves at 3 Pp. M. and seldom arrives at 
the tip-top before 7:30, so that the chill 
of the evening has full force upon the 
passengers ; and it should not be forgot- 
ten that there is no inside to these stages, 
for they are simply open wagons with 
gum-cloth curtains, which are always 
rolled off for safety’s sake in a wind, lest 
the stage should be upset. So if a storm 
comes on the passengers just have to sit 
still and “ take it.” 

To one who has never been up on the 
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cloud level an experience like this, al- 
though perhaps unpleasant at the time, is 
worth undergoing. The cloud form is 
often so distinct in outline that ofie’s head 
will be in it and see nothing, while by 
stooping down toward the ground every- 
thing is visible. If the moon is full 
or nearly so, and the weather partly 
cloudy and partly clear, the cloud views 
at night from the tip-top will always be 
interesting and at times of unparalleled 
grandeur. I was once favored with one 
of these great views in August. The 
wind was blowing half a gale, the moon was 
full, and immense banks of cumulus clouds 
could be seen extending from the tip-top 
for miles in every direction. The alter- 
nate opening and closing of the mists 
around the tip-top and the brilliant moon- 
light on the clouds made a glorious sight, 
particularly when the high elevation of 
the summit of Mount Washington is re- 
membered, which puts the observers into 
thecloudsthemselves. ‘They then appear 
auite different from what they are on the 
sea level. 

Ardent photographers visiting the White 
Mountains, and particularly those who 
make the ascent of Mount Washington, 
must be prepared for a trial of patience 
in respect to weather. Nothing is easier 
to photograph successfully than a near 
mountain view, such as one obtains from 
the Glen or the Crawford House porch, if 
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the light be right. By this we mean that 
there should be sun enough shining on 
the mountains themselves to make the de- 
tails easily visible on the ground glass of 
the camera. But if the panorama from 
the Glen were attempted just before sun- 
set, when the lens would necessarily face 
the strong light in the sky, the result 
would be a badly fogged and indistinct 
picture. 

A great secret of success in landscape 
photography is not to expose a plate un- 
less the light is just right, and this is 
equivalent to saying that one will often 
have to wait until it becomes so. If space 
permitted I could tell many tales about 
these “ waits” for light and weather. It 
is a great advantage in modern photog- 
raphy that the camera and sensitive plate 
are always ready to take advantage of a 
good or unusual effect of light, but it is 
also true. that a given view will appear 
different in the different lightings which 
the sun casts upon it in his daily march, 
and that it is the photographer’s business 
to select that hour and that light which 
best bring out the picturesqueness of the 
view. 

In such a delightful region as the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire time spent 
in the open air for the special purpose of 
observing and noting these effects will be 
repaid in health and enjoyment as well as 
in better success with the camera. 





THE POOL. 


I KNow a dim marsh place where tules grow, 

And mosses cling about the water’s edge : 

Here tremulous borders strengthen edge on edge, 
And murmurous winds steal thro’ them, soft and low; 
Here dog-wood blossoms, pure and white as snow, 

Lean round, grave eyes above the shining pool. 


How still they are! 


How motionless—how cool! 


Here, stealthy serpents, sliding, come and go, 

Parting the grasses noiselessly. Like gold— 
Or cups of gold—the water lilies sleep, 
Drowsily rocking on the water’s crest. 

Somewhere a cuckoo calls ; then, growing bold, 
Frog voices blend in chorus soft and deep : 


“QO, world-worn heart ! 


Come ! 


Here is peace and rest!" 
ELLA HIGGINSON. 














A BEGGAR ON 


BY GIP 

HE world belongs to those who take 

it, we are told. 

By this rule hard work and no 

play, slim rations and brilliant vis- 
tas of things longed for and never pos- 
sessed were mine by right, and not, as I 
sometimes rebelliously thought, by wrong ; 
for they were all I took from this great, 
hard world. 

One morning (it was Sunday and I did 
not spring from bed before my eyes were 
open) I lay and watched the sunshine 
dancing upon my wall. Not long before 
somebody had given me a lovely little 
lithograph landscape study. I had seen 
at the time that it was a pretty picture of 
green trees and trembling shadows, but it 
was so long since I had looked upon na- 
ture, save the bit of sky visible from my 
window, that it stirred no emotion within 
me. I had pinned it to my wall, thinking 
merely that it hid a patch of the ugly 
paper, and had scarce thought of it since. 

I did not look at it now, but stared. 
What magic that narrow shaft of sunshine 
wrought! A bit of fairyland, a space of 
dreamland, had sprung to view on my 
dingy wall. Golden atmospheres veiled 
these magic hilltops and lured me with 
radiant beguiling, the woodland vistas 
beckoned with myriad poetic influences, 
and the sweet, far horizon was illumined 
with a promise that there at last might be 
the rest I had hungered for and never 
known. Like handwriting on the wall I 
seemed to see beneath the picture: “ All 
this belongs to whosoever will take it.” 

“Why should I not travel?” I asked 
myself, in what may have been a sudden 
access of madness. “ Why should I not 
travel when I am longing to all my life?” 

“Because you have no money,” re- 
torted grim Common Sense. 

“T’ve $1o in hand; next week, the 
Brotherly Love will pay me ten more for 
my ‘Biter Bit ;’ perhaps by the time 
that is gone the Sésterly Union will send 
me ten for my ‘Temptations of Wealth.’ 
I manage to wring about $40 a month 
from the niggardly patrons of penny-a- 
liners— why not see if something else 
may not be bought with that money than 
the same eternal garret and the same 
eternally oleomargarined crusts?” 


HORSEBACK. 
SEY. 


Common Sense relaxed not a fibre of 
its grimness. ‘You cannot travel and 
work, too.” 

“T can at least change to another gar- 
ret,” I entreated. ‘In that garret in 
some other city I can still turn my 
crank,” 

Now, I did not mean to stop in a city. 
I hungered for the horizon ; the spell was 
upon me of the mystery of distance, but 
it was a distance and horizon not over 
roofs and chimneys, but over dimpled 
fields, singing forests and chanting sea. 
I wanted to get away from my garret 
into the sweet country, but the very idea 
seemed too preposterous to put into 
words, so I shaved it down into a change 
from garret to garret. 

But Common Sense was not persuaded. 
She had always had trouble with me one 
way and another, and possibly discour- 
agement—certainly not conviction—made 
her cover her ugly old face now and 
leave me to my doom. 

Who that saw me on the Connecticut that 
next afternoon would have imagined that 
I was the very poorest tourist in all that 
throng! I was too poor to have any 
sort of a home on earth and had never 
seen one in the skies. I had had to give 
up my Tenth avenue garret, not possess- 
ing the means to pay for it during my 
absence. I had just $4.50 in my purse, 
beside my ticket to Boston, and the 
crackers and cheese in my basket were to 
be my dinners and breakfasts and suppers 
till some raven should come with a change 
of diet for me. 

And ravens had never been very thick 
in the desert of my days! 

I sat up in the saloon till the lights 
were put out. I had listened to the band 
concert with just as pleased ears as had I 
rolled in gold, and I was as free to pick 
out the brides and to laugh at the spoony 
grooms. 

But the lights were put out and down I 
must ge below. 

I took for my bed the floor of the Con- 
necticut. 1 would not descend into the 
fetid cabin and I could not pay for a 
stateroom. Don’t ask me the complex- 
ion of the matron whose mattress was 
at mv feet. Ask me nothing of the ac- 
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cent of my dos-a-dos, whose elbows never 
touched my back that she did not cry 
“ Be aisy there! ""—as if I were anything 
else. 

Amid motley complexions and accents 
un-American I slept well. I did not think 
it necessary to turn up my nose at my sit- 
uation, for I had chosen it of my own free 
will. 

Long before our boat reached Fall 
River I was up, clothed and in my right 
mind. I stepped gingerly over the sleep- 
ing beauties, who snored and tossed them- 
selves about as liberally as they could 
have done in the penetralia of their own 
boudoirs, till I reached the toilet room. 
So early I had it all to myself, and made 
myself fresh at my leisure. Half an hour 
later the place was transformed into a 
maze of horrors, scores of unwomanly 
creatures, altogether unshrinking in the 
most grotesque undress, almost no dress 
at all, coolly washing sets of false teeth 
in the common basins, unwinding horrible 
arrangements of crimps, scattering snarls 
of coarse hair over the floor, and snatch- 
ing the toilet articles from each other as 
famished curs snatch bones. I looked on 
for a moment, then, with a superior air, 
ineffably offensive had anyone noticed it, 
I sailed away as if millions were at my 
beck instead of $4.50. 

I remembered once to have heard it 
said that a ferry made cheap rents. 

“Which is the nearest ferry ?”’ I asked 
of a depot attaché in Boston. When he 
answered “East Boston” I took a car 
therefor. In two hours I had found a 
sloping-roofed garret, with a dormer win- 
dow looking into a mass of horse-chestnut 
boughs. Before bedtime my trunk came, 
and I made tea over my oil stove and 
toasted my crackers and spread them with 
cheese exactly as I had done countless 
times in my Tenth avenue garret, miles 
away. 

How long will $3.75 last in a garret at 
50 cents the week? 

It lasted me till more money came, 
until I had dispatched another $10 arti- 
cle ; until I had wandered a good deal 
about Boston, always crossing by the two- 
cent ferry and carrying my lunch in my 
pocket. It lasted till really I felt like a 
traveled person and, like Poor Jo, must 
“move on.” 

On bread and radishes one may sup- 
port life so long as the bread and radishes 
last. Much bread and many radishes 
may be bought for a dollar, and after my 
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rent was paid in advance I had three. I 
bought tea and condensed milk. I could 
always get hot water downstairs, what 
wanted I more? 

Fortunately I was in a clean house. 
My landlady was a “ Cape Codder” and 
alive to the virtues of soap and water. 
She was good natured, too, and often 
brought me a slice of meat and a wedge 
of cabbage from the family “ biled dish.” 
They are a thrifty people, those Cape 
Codders, and, were there blood in it, would 
squeeze a stone. My landlady kept no 
swill pail—“ never havin’ nothin to put in 
it,” she said ; and yet I, nurtured by poverty 
and admonished by toil, knew an economi- 
cal dodge or two that amazed her. “ What 
do you do with the water your ‘biled 
dish’ is cooked in ?”’ I asked one day. 


“Throw it away,” answered my 
sprightly Codder. 
I pretended enormous amazement, 


though I felt none at all, for I know the 
perforations in our national systems of 
economy. But always after that Mrs. 
Cod gave me the rich soup in which her 
dinner was boiled and seemed pleased to 
see me skim it closely, and then eat it as 
a wholesome and nourishing, although 
not over delicate, soupe au choix. 

It was a house of working women and 
of struggles to get every atom of nourish- 
ment out of every ounce of food. On the 
parlor floor of the old-fashioned wood- 
en house, eminently respectable, but with 
wolfish spectres at every door, lived two 
women besides our landlady’s family. 
Both women made “ jumpers” for city 
shops and earned thus from $3 to $5 
a week. On the second floor a grocer’s 
clerk lived, with wife and children three, 
on $10 a week. On the floor above lived, 
for six weeks, a summer tourist, a bloom- 
less, wide-eyed, inky creature, with but 
one gown and a half, who knew all Eu- 
rope and the art, poetry and economics 
thereof, as well as some of the gaieties, 
and was now on her way to that dim 
Orient known as “ down East.” 

When I left my East Boston lodging I 
knew every public library, every museum, 
every free collection of pictures and relics 
in Boston. I knew the historical and gen- 
ealogical collections and was on familiar 
terms with all those stately Boston grand- 
fathers whose pompous offspring did not 
know me from an ink blot. I knew all 
the parks and gardens and the arboreal 
aristocracy generally labeled “ Keep off 
the grass,” and I had ridden to the end 
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of every suburban street railway line that 
ran open cars. Marblehead I had ex- 
plored by the sea, and Hamilton and As- 
bury Park in the woods. I had rolled 
through the gardens and fields to Newton 
and under the shadows of Milton's blue 
hill. And with it all I had earned my 
dollar each day by rising with the summer 
dawn and working hours before the rest 
of the world breakfasted. I went to bed 
with the birds, and so my hours were 
economized as strictly as my pennies. 

When I turned my face toward the 
dawn in July, it was with ten whole dol- 
lars my own. When I awoke on the 
steamer we were close upon the wharf 
where I should change for the seagirt 
farm for which | was bound. 

The farmer awaited me, a wild, hairy 
creature in a straw hat fringed like a 
medizval aureole, and home-dyed gar- 
ments sodden with brine. I was popped 
into a dancing boat, and soon mighty 
strokes lashed the smiling water and bore 
us on and away to a far, beetling shore. 

Whither is she fleeing, thisantique maid 
from the West, dashing over the sea from 
the only world she knew into a mysteri- 
ous region roared at by the eternal sea, 
veiled in eternal haze, a_ boulderland 
where only pines and lichens grow by 
nature and rough berries ripen, and 
where the women must be strange indeed 
to mate with such fantastic amphibious 
creatures as this? 

Its owner called it “a farm.” 
have called it “a fishery.” It was almost 
an island, but an isthmus some _ ten 
feet wide at high tide made it a part of 
the main. ‘The house was surrounded 
with fish flakes and drying fish. The 
ground was white with scallop shells. A 
few dusky dahlias burned against the 
weatherbeaten walls. Sunflowers, mari- 
golds and sweet williams grew where 
scallop shells were the least abundant. 

I was hungry. I scented frying fish. 
My nostrils dilated with satisfaction. 
Fresh fish, clams and lobsters in abun- 
dance, all for $3 a week! I chuckled. 
Little did I dream how utterly I should 
loathe them all and wish I could eat grass 
like the Babylonian king before my sum- 
mer was ended on that aquatic farm. 

Three times a day for nine weeks hot 
sour milk biscuits were the only bread I 
saw. But I knew not that I should yearn 
for Boston crackers with unspeakable 
yearning when I went in at the door and 
met mine hostess scraping dough from 


I should 
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huge arms with a case knife as she 
advanced. ‘ Law sakes!” she - said, 


“ You're kinder elderly. I thought you 
was a gul, from your bein’ a miss.” 

Was ever a night’s rest so sweet as 
mine on that fresh straw bed, with the 
steep roof only four feet from my nose, 
the sea singing lullabies close under my 
window and far-away island lights twink- 
ing at me across the deep every time I 
unclosed my eyes? ‘The tonic ozone of 
burnished seaweed filled my breast, and I 
fell asleep in an ecstasy and awoke in an- 
other that I was not in my Tenth avenue 
garret, but afloat in the world and on the 
sea, with two weeks’ board in my pocket 
and postage stamps for a month. 

On that strip of rocky shore we were 
really out at sea. High hills hid the 
mainland from us and on three sides was 
the eternal ocean. ‘That summer was al- 
most like a long sea voyage, for we 
watched the signs of the weather as 
closely and were as deeply thrilled to be 
“spoken” by passing craft. But it was 
a sea voyage putting into many fair har- 
bors and touching at many an interesting 
shore. One day we would row over to 
one of the large islands and wander far 
afield to hunt up the storekeeper. When 
we found him, in orchard or by shelly 
shore, he would unlock a dusky, shed-like 
building, where was scarcely space to turn 
among hanging hams and boots of cow- 
hide, tinware, woodenware and pre-Adam- 
ite millinery, and let us rummage at will 
among piles of cheap calico and shelves 
of groceries smelling of the catacombs. 
“Por” always entered with unvarying 
salutation, “Waal, Ben [or Jim or Joe or 
Hen], what ken yer gi’me to-day?” Fre- 
quent, but not unvarying, the answer : 
“ Waal, John, guess I can giv yer ‘lickin’ !” 

Other days we called on island neigh- 
bors and heard all the gossip of the ar- 
chipelago. Sometimes we climbed over 
the hills and down the other’ side, and 
joined clambakes and “fish fries,” and 
picnics, where uncouth kissing games re- 
signed me to the fact of being * elderly,” 
instead of a “ gul.” 

With boating, rowing, fishing the days 
sped away Conscience whispered at 
first, then yelled aloud, that with this 
al fresco and marine existence I was 
laying up strength, without doubt, and 
securing enjoyment, but I was earning no 
dollars. “ Perish the thought!” I cried. 
“What have dollars and I to do with 
each other on these virgin rocks, whither 
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the sea brings our food as the ravens to 
the prophets, and the fields furnish our 
beds when the golden grain is threshed !” 

“We must go over to Camden and do 
some shopping,” said Mrs. Brown that 
very day. And I shuddered, knowing 
that to me the household looked for the 
coin of Camden shopping. 

I hadn’t a cent. By no _ possibility 
could payment from the Svster/y Unton 
reach me before another two weeks. Cof- 
fee was not brought by the sea, weak and 
thin though ours was; nor yet sugar, nor 
flour, nor yet the vinegar we ate with our 
rock-grown salads or the salt that sprin- 
kled our fish. 

“We must go next Saturday,” said Mrs. 
Brown firmly. Saturday! And this was 
Monday. 

Blackberries were ripe and abundant. 
They are not easily gathered, and by 
night I was convinced of it. The whole 
railway system of the United States was 
depicted upon my face, arms and hands. 
I was stuck as thick with thorns as a 
welcome-little-stranger cushion with pins. 

“Law sakes !”” commented Mrs. Brown 
at supper. “Your’s red as an old lob- 
ster =” 

Is an old lobster redder than a young? 

I had picked ten quarts of berries. 

The next night my berries were twenty- 
one quarts. Susie had seventeen quarts 
and Nanny had twenty-two. 

Wednesday morning the two girls made 
stupendous toilets. Nanny wore a /i//e- 
du-régiment jacket of scarlet flannel and 
skirt of primrose cheese cloth trimmed 
with blue gimp half a foot wide Susie's 
gown was a woolen plaid of as many 
colors as Joseph's coat, and the hats of 
both the maids had been purchased from 
a passing schooner trading straw for salted 
fish. 

“ Por’’ rowed us over to B., still under 
the medizval aureole, but with a paper 
collar added to his costume that was like 
a space of corpse pallor and made me 
think of a drowned man wreathed in sea- 
weed and. deep ocean growths, all save 
the space of a strangled neck. “Por” 
stayed in the dory and guarded the reserves, 
while the girls and I, each with a ten- 
quart basketful on her arm, went our sep- 
arate ways into town 

It looked a very blue town to me. 

My spectacles were blue. My gown 
was Mrs. Brown’s ; my hat had sailed the 
main, like Captain Kidd, for many a year. 
Mrs. Brown’s specific gravity exceeded 
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mine by a hundred pounds or more, and 
the familiar purser and handspike were in 
all perceiving minds. 

Did I, I wonder, achieve the true naiad 
swagger of swaying boats and slippery 
rocks as I approached a pretty lady in an 
open doorway and asked politely : 

* Do you wish for any fresh blackber- 
ries ?”” 

The lady shot a sharply inquisitive look 
at me. 

“ Doncher want no blackbr'ys ?” I hast- 
ened to insist. 

“ At what price?” asked the lady 

Here was a howdydo! I had forgotten 
to ask the girls what to demand. 

“ Guess ‘bout six cents,” I ventured 

The lady changed her quart bowl for 
one of four quarts with such alacrity that 
I knew I had blundered. In turning 
them out from my pail into her pan my 
awkwardness was colossal. Full two 
quarts were spilled upon the door step 
and rolled like black goblins all over the 
place. 

“Have you ever sold berries before ?”’ 
asked the lady. “You don’t seem very 
handy.” 

Handy! 

Too, too handy, I thought, for just at 
that instant I caught the sparkle of an 
unremembered ring. I snatched my hand 
away as if the lady’s money burned me. 
I saw her eyeing my one ancestral dia- 
mond. I am confident she thought it 
glass when I asked : 

“Dy’er want to n’gage some for pre- 
sarvin’ ?”’ 

From door to door up that hot hill! 
At some I sold a quart for ten cents, at 
more I sold none. At the very summit 
of the hill a housekeeper took all my 
remaining berries, beating me down to six 
cents. I was glad to be rid of them and 
to be able to go down to the boat and 
rest a while before starting out with more. 
As I turned away, the lady asked suspi- 
ciously : 

“Do you always wear those glasses?” 

“No, madam,” I replied in my purest 
accents ; “I adopt them only when I sell 
ten-cent berries for six cents at back 
doors.” The lady’s face was a study. 

When my berries were sold I had $1.50. 
One lady had offered me a cup of tea 
and another a piece of custard pie. 

“How I wish I could have some ice 
cream!” I sighed, as we met near the 
wharf, where our boat danced with impa- 
tience. Somebody laughed. It was a 
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summer visitor, and I heard him say to 
others of his kind : 

“ One of them is not an aborigine.” 

“ What does he mean ?” asked the girls. 

“Not a regular berry picker,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“He means me,” said both girls at 
once, with half-pitying glances at my un- 
lovely costume. 

With our next berries we did not go to 
B. “Por” rowed us over to Camden, 
and by Monday, when we all went, with 
spreading sails, in the Zz/y Dale, with 
“Por” as our skipper, I had paid a 
week’s board with berries and had enough 
for an ice cream besides. 

But by and by the singing sea changed 
both its complexion and its voice, and the 
sky seemed dropping upon us like a gray 
counterpane. Everything rocked in the 
hoarse tumult—the trees, the distant isl- 
ands, the house, the boats in the cove, 
even.our tempers. Gone was the piney 
fragrance of long summer days and dense 
was the odor of frying hake shut in by 
closed windows and doors. All the ener- 
gies of the household were devoted to 
chasing fish, not denizens of the sullen 
water now, but flattened and saline on 
the omnipresent flakes. 

“ Blows scand’lus!’’ shouted ‘“ Por,” 
with fierce imprecations, useless to repeat 
here, when I labored up to him against 
the wind, laden with split cod and hake, 
caught “on the fly.” 

The berries were gone, the flowers were 
flat, the sea was impassable, even were the 
boats not full of water. My favorite 
island, where I had so often turned my 
crank during long days for the Broth- 
erly Love and its kind, and thanked God 
that garret walls no longer imprisoned 
me, that isle of only fish hawks and a 
beggar on horseback, was as far from me 
now as the farthest Hesperides. 
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A change had indeed come upon all 
things that, in the chill and dampness of 
this narrow cot, where, shut in close quar- 
ters during the evenings, the human be- 
ings smelt as fishy as the dinners, my 
Tenth avenue garret began to present 
itself to my mind in almost blooming 
colors. It was warm and dry at least, and 
its atmosphere was not fishy, and the sun 
came in at its south window, and free li- 
brary books were on the table, and the 
daily paper came, and the postman rang 
four times each day, and the gallery of 
the Star costs but 25 cents, and fresh 
meat comes to table oftener than not 
once in nine weeks. 

When the seasmiled again, even though 
a sharp tang was in its breath, I sailed 
away to Boston. I sailed by the Hannah 
Brown, twenty-five tons; skipper, Sarah 
Brown, daughter-in-law of my summer 
hosts. Skipper Sarah’s spouse was one of 
the crew of which their son of seventeen 
was the remainder of our complement. 
Skipper Sarah sailed the Hannah Brown, 
her son did the cooking and her husband 
executed his wife’s orders. I paid my 
board at a dollar a day on the schooner, 
with my “lodgin’ throw’d in,” even though, 
on the contrary, its constant effort was to 
throw me out. 

We were four days to Boston, and on 
parting I gave Skipper Sarah all my 
brine-stained raiment for her winter rag- 
work of rugs and carpets, and she fell 
upon my neck and kissed me. 

I found my East Boston garret vacant, 
and there I worked and waited four 


weeks more till I had another $10 ahead, 
and I turned my face again to the west. 
It was late November when the beggar 
came down from her horse’s back at her 
old garret door in Tenth avenue. 
The first thing she did was to go up to 
the landscape study and kiss it. 
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H ERE had 
been a mys- 
tery connect- 
ed with Old- 
ham Col- 
lege athletic 
grounds, pop- 
ularly known 
as University 
Oval, for two 
years. No one 
could tell just 
what the mystery 
was, yet nearly 
everybody in the 
little college town 
believed in it. 
Ever since the 
fatal accident on 
“field day,” May 
18, 188—, the nearby residents reported 
peculiar noises at various times. Many 
said they resembled the hum of a wheel 
passing rapidly over the cinder track, 
and it was generally supposed that the 
spirit of the luckless rider of that mem- 
orable but ill-fated race returned at times 
to gratify his mad ambition for breaking 
the record. 

Of course the freshmen discredited the 
story, but none of them volunteered to 
investigate the matter. There had been 
considerable talk among the societies 
about appointing a committee to make an 
investigation. So it happened that the 
members of the Cliosophic Society passed 
a resolution that the two members who 
drew black balls, whoever they might 
happen to be, should sleep in the little 
club house every night for one month, 
beginning with April 20. The lot fell 
to Charles Francis Allen and George 
William Cutler. Every night after tea 
these two young men, with a bundle of 
books, would mount their wheels and 
roll off to the oval. 

They had been doing this for over 
three weeks and began to be quite at 
home in their cosy quarters. On the even- 
ing of May 18 they had entertained a 
quartette of “Clios” and topped off the 
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night with a hearty midnight lunch. After 
having escorted their visitors to the en- 
trance gate they returned and retired ; 
they soon slept — how long no one will 
ever know—but Cutler was awakened by 
an appalling shriek that came directly 
from the front of the little club house. 
He listened again and heard another wail, 
not quite so piercing and apparently van- 
ishing in the distance. He trembled from 
head to foot. He could not speak; he 
dared not move; then he thought of his 
companion. He put out his hand to 
awaken him, but he was gone. 

To be thus alone at dead of night 
with the remembrance of that frightful 
scream ringing in his ears was not pleas- 
ant. He tried to recover himself; he 
tried to master his fear. His heart stood 
still for a moment, then began to beat 
like a giant triphammer, and no wonder, 
for directly opposite his window, on the 
other side of the oval, outlined against 
the black background of night, a picture 
he will never forget met his eyes. A 
phantom rider on a dazzlingly bright 
wheel, going at fearful speed, appalled 
him. The apparition seemed delirious in 
a mad endeavor to fly around the cinder 
path of the oval. Just then the moon 
broke through the clouds and he saw, 
with lurid distinctness, the revolutions of 
the glistening wheels, bringing the ghost- 
ly rider nearer, nearer, nearer. He was 
chained to the spot. He could not re- 
move his gaze from the spectre. 

Then again that unearthly, home 
stretch yell rang out, the rider vaulted 
skyward, and Cutler fell in a dead faint 
from pure fright. When he regained con- 
sciousness he found himself lying on a 
couch in Dr. Knowlson’s office, with a 
number of friends standing around him. 
Suddenly he asked if they had seen it. 
Then he told them the story as he saw 
it. His listeners smiled, and Dr. Knowl- 
son remarked: “Yes, your bedfellow 
performed a wonderful feat of somnam- 
bulism, and it is a miracle that he was 
not killed when that ‘header’ vaulted 
him skyward.” 














GROUSE 
BY CAPT. T. 


HE Twelfth!” That talismanic 
number which every August 
convulses English society and 
sets its male members winging 
their way North, like the migratory birds 
at the advent of spring. ‘The glorious 
“Twelfth,” which annually makes the 
worshipper of Mammon forget the fever- 
ish excitement of ’Change, the politician 
the machiavelian measures of Parliament, 
the lawyer the chicanery of his craft, for 
that noble sport 
Amang the heather. 

The Perthshire moors and those of the 
wild West and North of Scotland now at- 
tract a stream of sportsmen on one ob- 
ject bent —the massacre of the grouse. 
These are all men blessed with this world’s 
goods, for “a moor in Scotland” is a 
luxury which only the wealthy can in- 
dulge in. The railway station at “ Auld 
Reekie” is quite a sight for a week or 
ten days before the commencement of 
the grouse shooting ; stalwart specimens 
of England’s manhood, in workmanlike 
suits or perhaps in the 

Garb of Old Gaul, 
stretch their limbs on the platform of 
Edinburgh station, while Don and Ponto, 
Ranger and Rap and many other worthy 
representatives of the pointer and setter 
families are led about by attendants. 

The palm must be given to Scotland as 
a field for the pursuit of this most attrac- 
tive and aristocratic of sports, but a veto 
is placed on ordinary mortals indulging 
in it by the expense entailed. 

Every defunct grouse which will have 
passed South in a few days costs more 
than the shooter thereof would care to tell 
if he had the courage to go into calcu- 
lations; and the gourmet who lovingly 
picks the dainty morsel—the back—ought 
to get a fit of indigestion if he possessed 
a conscience and counted up the cost 
of his feast. 

The red grouse (Zagopus Scoticus) is 
peculiarly a British bird. Scotland is its 
headquarters, but there is a fair sprink- 
ling in Yorkshire and other parts of Eng- 
land and on the bogs and mountains of 
Ireland. 

With light hearts, and purses to corre- 
spond, let us wing our way across channel 
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to that turbulent “gem of the sea,” as 
we cannot go in for a Scotch moor. The 
large tracts of bog in Ireland afford good 
opportunity for making it a fine grouse 
country, but either the climate or laxity 
of proper preservation appears to limit 
the quantity of game as compared with 
Scotland. 

The Irish grouse is, as a rule, some- 
what larger and darker in color than 
its Scotch or English cousin. Like many 
other animals and birds, the grouse seems 
to assimilate itself to its surroundings 
and take the color of its “native heath.” 
On the large bogs the birds will be found 
of dark, rich plumage, while on some of 
the high rocky ranges of hills they are 
much lighter in color. 

The wilds of Donegal and the north of 
Kerry and the west and the mountains of 
Wicklow afford good sport to the grouse 
shooter who is not afraid to rough it or 
go in for a lot of hard tramping. The 
Slieve Bloom range, which forms a sort 
of backbone down the centre of the Green 
Isle, also affords fair sport. Here let me 
fix the venue, that fond memory may carry 
me back to the happy days of long ago 
when 

All the world was young 
and when the said wicked world and the 
field sports it afforded were enjoyed with 
all the fervor of boyhood. 

“Clara Hill,” as it nestled among the 
larch plantations at the foot of the moun- 
tains, was a cosy, peaceful little spot. 
Joe , who was agent for several 
properties around, was a genial, good fel- 
low and a thorough, all-round sportsman. 

Each August in those happy days a 
merry party used to congregate here. 
The season of ’66 was a memorable one 
for me, as I then made my début in the 
world of sport. Though young in years 
and a very minnow among the tritons, I 
determined to “do or die” during this 
grouse campaign to which I received an 
invitation. Beside our worthy host we 
had Captain V , of the Sixtieth Rifles ; 
his brother, Fred V , of the Eleventh 
Hussars, and Tom and Gordon J : 
“The Captain” was a mighty hunter, 
who had hunted everything from ele- 
phants down—a silent, quiet man, with a 
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skin on him worthy of a Stanley or a 
Stairs. 

Fred V was an exquisite with an 
eye glass and a languid disinclination to 
do anything which gave the slightest 
exertion. 

The J s were hard-going sportsmen 
of the true Hibernian stamp, the owners 
of several “cracks” in the way of steeple- 
chasers—men always ready to make some 
outlandish proposition and back it with a 
big bet. 

The night before “the twentieth ” (which 
used to be the opening day in Ireland), 
the subject of the best ground to choose 
for the morrow was earnestly discussed, 
and it was finally resolved that owing to 
the wet summer the prospect of better 
sport on the mountains was more likely 
than on the bogs, so the Gap of Glendyne 
was chosen. 

I retired early—I cannot say to sleep— 
for the exciting thoughts of the morrow 
and a very convivial party in the next 
room effectually put a stopper on any 
somniferous inclinations. 

However, I at last dropped off, to dream 
of nothing but dogs, guns and grouse, 
and was up bright and early in the morn- 
ing. The others were not quite the thing 
after their night, and “sodas,” with a lit- 
tle something else, were in request. 

Two “side cars,” with their “ wells” 
packed with eatables and drinkables, were 
at the door, and with our guns and shoot- 
ing paraphernalia we were soon on the 
road for “ the Gap,” the dogs having been 
sent on early in the morning. The slow 
ascent of the mountain road takes a long 
time, but as the morning mist rises a 
grand view is to be had over the diversi- 
fied country stretching far away below us 
—an old mansion peeping out here and 
there from the thickly-wooded demesnes, 
fields of fast ripening grain, dark, som- 
bre tracts of heathy moorlands, lakes 
glancing inthe morning sun, and far away 
in the distance a silver streak, where the 
“lordly Shannon” loses itself in the 
waters of Lough Derg. 

But scenery is a secondary consideration 
where grouse shooting 1s concerned, and 
Nature’s beauties are all forgotten when 
we arrive at “the Gap’’—a natural pass 
on the summit of the Slieve Bloom, 
through which the mountain road takes 
its course — and find the keeper, Mick 
Hoolahan, and his son Dan awaiting us 
with the dogs. 

A council is held in which Mick takes 
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an active part, and it is decided to divide 
the forces into three parties: the captain, 
Tom J ,and Joe L , with Mick, 
to take the upper ranges; Fred V 
and Gordon J , the side of the moun- 
tain, while I, as a youngster unaccustomed 
to the hardships of rough shooting, was 
intrusted to Dan, who was to act as my 
guide and instructor over an easy track 
in a valley below “the Gap.” “I'll bet an 
even ‘pony ’ the youngster bags more birds 
than any of us,” said Gordon J , who 
must have a bet on everything. “ Done,” 
drawled out Fred V , as he wiped and 
adjusted his eye glass. “A fellow must 
have something on, don’t y’ know, to take 
the deuced feeling of monotony off.” 

The captain and party had Rory 
and Ranger, two magnificent specimens 
of the Irish setter, whose looks did not 
belie their good qualities. 

Fred V and Gordon J had a 
grand pair of dogs, lemon and white 
English setters; but doubts were ex- 
pressed as to their staunchness on grouse 
or “grit,” to stand the work among the 
rough heather. I had a common-looking 
little brown pointer, Bell, but felt all 
right when Dan whispered to me, “ She’s 
the bist o’ the whole lot, Mister Tommy ; 
she’d most know what ye'd be thinkin’ 
of.” 

We then separated on our several beats, 
agreeing to meet after noon at Mick Hool- 
ahan’s domicile, where the provisions had 
been “cachéd.” I imparted to Dan the 
information about the bet and my anxie- 
ty to make a good bag, and felt reassured 
by the confidence with which my guide 
said: “Niver you fear, surr, but we'll 
trick them somehow or another. The 
grouses is shure to come down from the 
fowlers above us, and we'll git thim in 
the long hathe in the valley forninst us 
after a bit, and Bell’s the one to ferret 
thim out for us.” 

I was rather disappointed with Beil 
at first, as she plodded along ahead of us, 
showing not the slightest inclination to 
dash off in the style of the other canine 
members of the party. But my opinion 
changed when suddenly she stopped like 
a shot among some broken ground where 
peat had been cut. 

“Now! yer sowl!” remarked Dan in 
an excited whisper to me. “ Mind what 
yer doin’ an’ down thim.” Bell crawled 
on for a few yards, when “ Whirr !” rose an 
old cock grouse and I blazed both bar- 
rels at him in spite of Dan's warning cry 
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of “Too far.” “ Whirr! Whirr!” all round 
me rose nine or ten birds, greatly to my 
disgust, and to that of Dan and Bell also. 

“ Ye oughtn’t ha’ fired,” said. my sport- 
ing Gamaliel ; “but it’s no matter, we'll 
have thim all down on the side o’ the hill 
beyant ; I marked thim.” 

Sure enough, Dan was right; and as 
Bell pottered about she found the birds 
nearly all singly, as they lay scattered 
about in the long, thick heath, and I suc- 
ceeded in getting two brace and a half 
without a miss, greatly to Dan’s delight. 
The “more power to ye” was given with 
a greater fervor as each bird fell, and I 
saw I was rapidly rising in the estimation 
of my guide. 

We found another pack, of which I 
succeeded in bagging two brace more, 
and we also got a few single birds, which 
had come down from “the fowlers” 
above us, as Dan had anticipated. 

“We'll git a couple o’ hares on our 
way back—down in the glin there,” and 
so it proved, as I was not long before I 
knocked over three “ brogue makers,” as 
Dan called them. 

“ What’s that?” I shouted, as some- 
thing white dodged through the long 
heather, and Bell testified to the game 
being something out of the common by 
giving a few excited jumps. 

“Oh! for the love o’ marcy, don’t!” 
shouted Dan, as my gun went up, “that’s 
the Witch o’ the Glin, an’ ’twouldn’t be 
lucky!” 

“Witch or no, here goes,” I cried, and 
over rolled the redoubtable witch in re- 
sponse to a well-directed charge of No. 5 
shot. 

“Oh, murther! murther! what have ye 
done?” groaned Dan. “ Shure ye’ll never 
have a day’s luck agin!” 

“The Witch ” proved to be alarge white 
hare, which had been known in these 
parts for a number of years. 

Many and wonderful were the stories 
Dan told me of this hare, and I could see 
he was quite upset by the incident. 

“The Witch” occupied a prominent 
in the drawing robm at Clara Hill, 
robably still does so. 

)n arrival at Mick Hoolahan’s we found 
we were first, but the others soon came in. 

They only had indifferent sport, the 
birds on the upper range being very wild, 
while Fred V—— and Gordon J were 
in very bad humor over their dogs, who 
had behaved in a most erratic manner— 
springing birds, chasing hares and do- 
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ing everything they ought not to have 
done. 

My bag of six brace and a half of 
grouse, with the three hares and “the 
Witch,’ proved equal to the whole of the 
rest put together, greatly to the delight 
of Gordon J , my backer, and Dan, 
my bag carrier. 

“Wish to have another ‘pony’ on it, 
Fred?” asked Gordon J , as he lay 
back contentedly smoking after lunch. 

“No, thanks,” was the reply, “ but I 
don’t mind backing myself to make a bet- 
ter bag than you, old fellow,” to which a 
ready “done” was recorded. 

After a short rest all started off again, 
and we could hear by the lively fusillade 
that they were having better sport. On our 
beat the luck seemed to have turned, and 
we had little success, and in Dan’s growl- 
ings I could see that the shooting of “ the 
Witch” was evidently associated in his 
mind with matters going wrong. 

“We're not beat yet,’ said Dan, sud- 
denly brightening up. “ We'll try Rody 
Deegan’s garden.” 

“Why, you won't get grouse there, 
man!” I said. 

“Oh, yes, ye will!” replied he, “ Rody 
tells me that ivry evenin’ they come fly- 
in’ in to feed on his patch o’ oats.” 

We started for Deegan’s, which I found 
to be a miserable little cabin in a small 
clearing, where the heather had been re- 
placed by a weak, puny growth of oats. 

The hares, etc., had made such havoc 
on Rody’s crop that he had cut it prem- 
aturely, and what remained was “ storked.” 

“ Whisht! here they come!” whispered 
Dan as he crouched down behind the 
wall, and looking up I saw some grouse 
skimming along over the heather in the 
direction of “the garden.” As_ they 
crossed the wall about forty yards from 
our ambush they bunched closer together, 
and three birds fell to my two barrels. 

More and more came flying in, till at 
last we had four brace to our credit. 
This gave us a good start, and we seemed 
to have regained the luck of the morning, 
and I added a few more birds to the bag 
on the way back. 

By arrangement we all met in what was 
known as the “Hare Glen” in the even- 
ing and had a regular fur battue, and 
knocked over a sackful of hares to be 
distributed among the mountain tenantry. 

On counting the spoils I was found to 
be a long way ahead of any of the others. 
Fred V lost both his bets. To carry 
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out his bet with Gordon J——, they sepa- 
rated, each taking a dog. The latter 
only did indifferently, but Fred was very 
unfortunate, as Rap ran in and chewéd 
up almost every bird he shot, a few man- 
gled masses of flesh and feathers and one 
whole bird, which he got when the brute 
wasn’t looking, being all he had to show. 

I felt tired but happy after this my 
first day’s regular grouse shooting, and 
spent a couple of most pleasant and en- 
joyable weeks among the heather of 
Slieve Bloom Mountains and the Queen’s 
County bogs. Tyros in grouse shooting 
require good, steady dogs (Irish red set- 
ters for choice, as they will stand more 
hard work than any other breed), stout 
hearts to struggle through the rough and 
boggy lands, and good, easy boots. 

When a pack is met it is better to stick 
to it and follow it as long as possible, in- 
stead of flying about here and there over 
the ground. 
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As arule there is no use in following 
up an “old cock.” He is full of wiles, 
and is so cunning that he generally man- 
ages to rise well out of shot, and his 
mocking, “Cock! cock!” as he goes off 
laughing at you is most exasperating. 

Some dogs get so used to the sport that 
they will make a detour and head birds 
which are running, getting them between 
them and the gun. Such dogs are few 
and far between, and are worth any price. 
No noise, such as whistling and shouting 
to dogs, can be indulged in if you wish to 
make a bag, as grouse will not stand any 
row. Very fewsports can bear compari- 
son with grouse shooting. The wild and 
picturesque scenery, the sense of being 
“far from the madding crowd,” the glori- 
ous sea of purple heather, and the exciting 
sport which the game and handsome bird 
gives, all tend to make the pursuit of the 
grouse the most popular with sports- 


men. 
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body takes time or has an inclination 

to stop and look back at that which 

has been left behind. He rather 

peers ahead and wonders what remarka- 

ble new things the occult future is hold- 
ing in reserve. 

In baseball no feature probably has 

gone through so many evolutions during 

the last twenty years as that which we 


|" this marvelous age of progress no- 


CAYLOR. 


call pitching. The name is all that re- 
mains of the early art. It was pitching 
once in reality, but it is only pitching in 
name now. 

Baseball players bat, run bases and field 
pretty much at this time as they did in 1869 
and 1870, but the pitching of that day has 
passed entirely away by means of easy 
stages. 

When Harry Wright was a player and 
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alternated in his team as a fielder and a 
pitcher the ball was delivered to the batter 
pretty nearly as acricketer bowls or as a 
bowler sends a wooden ball down a ten- 
pin alley, the arm swinging back and 
coming around with a sweeping curve as 
the pitcher stepped forward. A few of 
them assumed fanciful positions before 
delivering the ball. I remember the 
prided pose of Asa Brainard the great 
Cincinnati Red Stockings pitcher, whose 
team did not lose a game out of more than 
sixty played in 1869. He would pose with 
his left leg thrown across the right, and 
as he delivered the ball he would step 
forward just as his hand went back pre- 
paratory to the impelling swing. In those 
days there was’ no such thing as a curved 
ball, and the pitcher was not so much de- 
pended upon by his club to win the game 
as he is now. The most he could do was 
to control the direction of the ball so that 
the batter would be likely to hit toward a 
certain part of the field, where a fielder 
was prepared to receive it. 

Gradually the pitcher began to use the 
joints at his wrist and elbow to aid him 
in his art. The consequence was that 
the plane through which the delivery 
hand passed began to rise; it worked 
gradually above the hip, and some time 
during the seventies a rule was made re- 
stricting the legal delivery to a plane on 
a level with the waist. 

It was very hard to keep the pitcher’s 
arm down after it began to rise. The 
higher it got, the more effective its work 
became. Pitchers were not slow to re- 
alize this fact, and the waist restriction 
was so frequently broken that it was 
finally abolished and the limit line raised 
to the shoulder. This time an attempt 
was made to impose a penalty which 
should restrain the offending pitcher to 
the ne plus ultra line. Therefore a rule 
was adopted that any ball which should 
be delivered by the pitcher with the hand 
passing the body on a line: above his 
shoulder should be declared by the um- 
pire to be an illegal delivery. 

At first umpires attempted to enforce 
the penalty, but it was the cause of bring- 
ing such a storm of indignation around 
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their heads from the partisan friends of 
the offending pitchers that in several in- 
stances the umpire declined to notice the 
pitcher’s unwarranted practices. Other 
umpires were told of this leniency in their 
associates’ umpiring, and they, too, de- 
clined to struggle further in the enforce- 
ment of the shoulder delivery. 

The baseball law makers finally made a 
virtue of necessity and removed all possi- 
ble occasion for cavil by wholly abolish- 
ing the restriction upon the height of the 
player’s arm. 

The pitcher was not satisfied, however, 
with his “high - handed” delivery. He 
sought to add terror and intangibility to 
his work by jumping forward as he hurled 
the ball. It came to such a pass that sev- 
eral pitchers made a regular flying leap 
during the act. 

The jumping, skipping pitchers were 
easily suppressed. Their “ box ” or pitch- 
er’s position was shortened and a rule 
adopted restraining the delivery to a sin- 
gle step forward. That stopped the jump, 
but again the irrepressible pitcher sought 
out a new advantage. He would stand 
so far up in the box that he would often 
slip over the front line in delivering the 
ball to the batsman. Every inch of the 
distance between him and the batter was 
of moment to him and also to the man 
who faced him, though with different 
effect. . 

The attempt to keep him within the 
bounds of his position resulted in another 
rule which compelled each club to put a 
smooth piece of marble in the ground and 
on a level with the surface, just in front 
of the forward line of the “box.” The 
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THE WAIST DELIVERY. 


consequence was that any pitcher who 
tried to “overstep the bounds ” must step 
upon this marble with his spiked shoes and 
would surely slip. The remedy worked 
well in one way and illy in another. 
Every offending pitcher fell a victim to 
the marble slab; but several were so 
seriously strained by the slip up that a 
prejudice gradually arose against the slab’s 
use. Then two pitchers began to use 
shoes with rubber soles instead of spikes, 
aitd thus shod they stepped upon the 
marble with impunity. 

The marble slab was finally abolished, 
and a rule adopted requiring the pitcher 
to place one foot upon the rear line of 
the box when he got ready to pitch the 
ball, and to take but one step in the de- 
livery. This rule works well and is now 
in use. 

It got to be a well-known advantage 
for the pitcher to “hide the ball” from 
the batter before starting to deliver it. 
Here, too, his power was curbed by a 
rule which now requires him to hold it 
in plain view of the batter until he starts 
to pitch. 

Pitchers in these days of overhand 
(over the shoulder) throwing cannot do as 
much work as was formerly done by the 
men who never passed their hands above 
their waists. The strain of the present 
delivery upon the muscles of the shoulder 
is very destructive, and few pitchers now 
remain effective for more than four or five 
seasons. 

What is known as curved pitching, it is 
claimed, originated with “ Candy ” Cum- 
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mings, a pitcher who was best known 
about fourteen years ago. The practice 
of curving a ball was soon very common, 
and at this day a pitcher who could not 
“pitch a curve” could not get a position 
onan amateur nine. But thecurve can be 
executed much more easily with the high- 
handed delivery than it could be done with 
the low swing of the arm. The knowl- 
edge of this fact is what caused the pitch- 
ers to persist in moving upward the plane 
of their delivery. 

The philosophy of the curved ball in 
pitching is precisely the same which gov- 
erns the “english” on a billiard ball, with 
the exception that the air in pitching 
takes the place of the cushion of the bill- 
iard table. 

With an outward whirl of the ball as it 
leaves the hand and is propelled forward 
against the cushion of the atmosphere, the 
ball is deflected from a straight line in a 
direction opposite to the revolution of the 
ball. Thus a right - handed pitcher can 
curve a ball out to his left and a left- 
handed pitcher only to his right. 

The early idea that it was possible to 
curve the ball either to the right or left 
by the use of the same hand was, of 
course, a physiological impossibility. I 
have been told by the veteran ball player, 
Calvin A. McVey, that he faced a pitcher 
in 1876 from whose hand the ball looked 
like a snake as it approached. McVey 
was honest in his belief that this pitcher 
used the double curve in one and the same 
delivery. Of course, it was an ocular de- 
lusion. But the belief in the double curve 
still exists among the more ignorant ball 
players. As an instance of it we have the 
nickname of “the Pretzel Pitcher,” given 
to Getzein by players who imagine the 
ball from his hands comes at them with 
the curves of a pretzel. 

The theories of the curved ball are il- 
lustrated in the diagram below. 

What is called the “drop ball” is pro- 
duced with the same effect, save that the 
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BALL TO THE FRONT. 


ball is given a perpendicular rotary motion 
instead of a lateral one, by a different 
wrench of the wrist, as it leaves the hand. 
In this instance the ball is delivered with 
the hand high over the head and a sort of 
snap pull back, such as a boy uses to spin 
atop. The ball shoots forward, and yet 
is whirling rapidly around toward the 
hand that impelled it. The drop is 
nothing more than a sharp downward 
curve. 

The rising ball is this curve reversed by 
an upward revolution of the ball. It is 
always secured by an underhand pitch. It. 
would be just as impossible to pitch a ris- 
ing ball from a swing of the hand above 
the head as it would be to accomplish the 
drop with a low-handed delivery. 

All curves begin only after the ball has 
had time to pass through the air for a cer- 
tain distance. In no case does the curve 
begin until the ball has traveled ten or 
twenty feet from the pitcher. Then it in- 
creases in its deflection as it moves for- 
ward. 

Left-handed pitchers for some reason 
are most successful in curving the ball. 

What was formerly: believed to be an 
“in curve,” as it was then called, is now 
known as an “in shoot.” It is a very 
swift, straight ball which goes close to 
the batter’s body. 

Very swift balls are usually straight in 
their course. To curve a ball a good 
deal of the strength of the delivery must 
be expended in giving the ball its rotary 
motion, hence curved balls are always 
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comparatively slower than those which 
are straight. We hear players speak of 
“slow curves,” but really there are no 
swift curves. 

The curved ball has been several times 
demonstrated by practice. Col. John A. 
Joyce, the moving spirit of, the famous 
Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869-70, 
would never admit that there was such 
a thing as a curved ball in pitching. Asa 
Brainard had been his ideal, and Brainard 
never knew what it was to curve a ball. 

In order that Colonel Joyce might be 
converted to the curved ball theory I 
procured a practical test on the Cincin- 
nati grounds in 1879. Three posts were 
set up by a surveyor in a row, with the 
left-hand surface of the two at the ends 
on a line with the right-hand surface of 
that in the middle. Then artight fence 
about six feet high was continued from 
each end post, also bearing on the straight 
line drawn. 

Will White was at that time one of the 
most expert curvers in the _ profession. 
To him was allotted the task of convert- 
ing Colonel Joyce. The test took place 
in the presence of a big crowd of specta- 
tors and was a success in everything but 
the conversion. 

White stood upon the left of the fence 
at one end so that his hand could not 
possibly pass beyond the straight line, 
and pitched the ball so that it passed to 
the right of the middle post. This it did 
by three or four inches, dut curved so 
much that it passed the third post a half 
Soot to the left. The diagram on page 
403 will illustrate the test. 

Colonel Joyce saw the test successfully 
performed. ; 
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the enrolled militia 

of Massachusetts, 
which embraces all able- 
bodied male citizens be- 
tween eighteen and forty- 
five years of age, subject 
to certain exemptions, and 
which was reported by 
the adjutant general of 
the Stateon December 31, 
1889, as 325,185, is nota 
subject for our present 
consideration, being, in 
fact, only the “ war ma- 
terial’ from which troops 
can be raised in case of 
emergency. What weare 
concerned with in this ar- 
ticle is that compact and 
effective force of trained 
troops known as tiie Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, composed, as its 
name indicates, strictly of 
volunteers, whosestrength 
is from time to time deter- 
mined by the Legislature. 
The force at present au- 
thorized by law for time 
of peace is “not more 
than seventy-two com- 
panies of infantry, three 
companies of cavalry, 
three batteries of light 
artillery, two corps of 


Aer existing law 
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cadets and a signal and ambulance corps 
to each brigade.” (See Mil. Lawof 1877.) 
These seventy-two companies are by law 
formed into not more than six regiments, 
and the whole force into not more than 
two brigades. Its aggregate was given 
in the return made to Congress by the 
Secretary of War, February 1, 1890, as 
5,124, being subdivided as follows, viz. : 
Generals and general staff, 118; cavalry, 
232; artillery, 318; infantry, 4,456, and 


_of this force the Boston Advertiser states 


that 1,129 have served for nine or more 
consecutive years. 

All the officers of this force, except 
staff officers, are elected ; brigadier gener- 
als by the field officers of their brigades, 
field officers by the company officers of 
their regiments and company officers by the 
votes of their companies; but all officers 
except the staff of the commander in chief, 
medical officers and chaplains are subject 
to examination after election before a 
board consisting of the judge advocate 
general and two officers appointed by 
the commander in chief, a failure to ap- 
pear before whom, or a failure to pass the 
examination, subjecting the officer exam- 
ined to discharge. The examining board 
looks into the physical ability of the 
officer to endure the exposure incident 
to the service and into his moral charac- 
ter. These are regarded as preliminaries, 
and, being satisfied on these points, the 
board may examine as to the officer’s 
knowledge of English grammar, geog- 
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raphy (par- 
ticularly 
of his own 
State),arith- 
metic, his- 
tory (par- 
ticularly of 
the United 
States), mi- 
litia law 
and regula- 
tions, the 
use of arms, 
the princi- 
ples of tar- 
get practice 
and the tac- 
tics of the 
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officer’s particular arm of 
the service. ‘To determine 
the competency of all med- 
ical officers before being 
commissioned a board of 
medical examiners is ap- 
pointed by the commander 
in chief, consisting of the 
senior assistant surgeon 
general and two other mi- 
litia medical officers. 

The term of enlistment 
is three years, and at the 
conclusion of this term, if 
honorably discharged, the 
militiaman may be re-en- 
listed for one, two or three 
years as he may elect. 

Non-commissioned _ offi- 
cers are appointed by the regimental com- 
mander on the recommendation of the 
company commander, and can only be re- 
duced by sentence of a court-martial or 
upon the order of the regimental comman- 
der. Before appointment, however, the 
commander may order a board of at least 
two officers to examine into the qualifica- 
tions of enlisted men for promotion to the 
grades of sergeant and corporal, and he 
may refuse to issue a warrant to anyone 
who does not pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion, or who does not possess the requi- 
site physical ability. ‘Fhis board may ex- 
amine as to the candidate’s knowledge of 
reading and writing ; the duties of the 
sentinel ; military obligation and etiquette 
so far as relates to enlisted men; hours 
of service and roll calls, and the school 
of the soldier and company in the arm to 
which the candidate belongs. 

It may seem that the subject of exam- 
ination has been somewhat unduly dwelt 
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upon, but as, in the opinion of the writer, 
to this and to the admirable system of 
inspections in force in Massachusetts are 
due in no small degree the efficiency of 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, it is 
thought that the subject is entitled to all 
the space that has been devoted to it. 
The rank and duties of the officers cor- 
respond nearly to those of the regular 
service, but as the militia set the example 
to the regulars of attention to rifle prac- 
tice, so the organization of the infantry 
regiments of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia has set the example of the three- 
battalion system which the foot troops of 
the regular service have for so many 
years demanded in vain. ‘There is a 
major for each battalion, and for each 
regiment a paymaster, who 
is its mustering officer. 
Rooms for headquarters 
and armories are in general 
rented for the troops by 
the cities in which they 
are located, the cost, if not 
exceeding the allowance 
made by the statute, being 
repaid to the cities by the 
State; but an act was 
passed in 1888 for provid- 
ing armories upon a_ bet- 
ter system, the State fur- 
nishing the money as a 
loan and a sinking fund 
being provided for to be 
paid each year by the cities 
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in which armories are located. Since 
1878 the commonwealth has been for- 
tunate in possessing a consistent and 
coherent code of regulations, which, pre- 
pared by an intelligent and enthusiastic 
board of officers and approved by the 
commander in chief, has added greatly 
not only to the efficiency of the militia 
but also to the ease with which that effi- 
ciency has been attained. All matters of 
importance are clearly and succinctly laid 
down, and there are occasional paragraphs 
which clearly indicate that those charged 
with the direction 
of affairs do not 
intend that the 
Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia 
shall degenerate 
into or be regard- 
ed as a force of 
“tin soldiers.” 
Under the head 
of “ Aid to Civil 
Power ” is found, 
for instance, the 
following : ‘2307. 
Under no circum- 
stances will blank 
cartridges be is- 
sued to troops 
who are to aid the 
civil power.” This speaks for itself. The 
system of “ alarm lists ” prescribed by the 
regulations also shows very clearly that the 
force is meant for work. Companies are 
divided into squads, which are each under 
charge of a non-commissioned officer, who 
carries with him at all times a list of his 
men and their addresses, that they may 
be promptly warned in case of need; 
while a consolidated squad list, giving the 
address of each man in the company, is 
posted in the company armory. Of this 
list each company officer has a copy. In 
case of need the field officers notify the 
captains, and they, aided by the lieuten- 
ants, the non-commissioned officers, who 
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in turn “beat up the quarters” of their 
squads. 

Under the head of “contact with 
mobs,” most valuable suggestions are 


given, which lack of space forbids me to 
quote here, but they are commended to 
the National Guard everywhere, and more 
especially in those localities where the 
conditions are such that the militiaman 
feels that he may at any time be called 
upon to perform that duty, as essential as 
it is unpleasant, of enforcing the mandates 
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of the law upon the bodies of his neigh- 
bors. In many parts of the country to- 
day there exists between labor and capital 
— the two elements which should work 
hand in hand to produce prosperity —a 
smoldering hostility which the misguided 
zeal of Socialism or an error on the part 
of an employer may at any time fan into 
an active flame of riot and turbulence, 
and in such event the militia is an essen- 
tial muscle in “the strong arm of the 
law,” and it behooves those who have the 
direction of affairs to see that this muscle 
is properly developed. Hence it is in- 
cumbent upon every State to look care- 
fully to its militia regulations, and to see 
that there is behind such regulations a 
code of law to give them vitality. Such 
is the Massachusetts militia law of 1887— 
a most carefully drawn document, whose 
sole aim is to insure the efficiency of the 
force, and it has done its work. Under 
this law the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia performs five consecutive days of 
camp duty each year, always on the camp 
ground owned by the State, at South 
Framingham, unless otherwise directed 
by the commander in chief, and the en- 
listed men are 
paid for this ser- 
vice at the rate 
of $2 per day, as 
well as for the 
one day each 
year which is pre- 
scribed for drill 
and exercise. 
The officers are 
paid the same 
amount per day 
as is paid off- 
cers of like grade 
in the United 
States Army. 
The troops are 
paid on the same 
schedule when 
ordered out by the commander in chief 
for escort or other duty. 

The last report of the inspector general 
of rifle practice shows that on November 
1, 1889, there were in the service of the 
State 2,610 marksmen and _ forty - five 
sharpshooters. The militia of a State 
calls for a liberal expenditure of money, 
and while the general Government gives 
Massachusetts annually over $13,000 for 
this purpose, and the State expends $204,- 
300, such work as is above outlined is 
well worth it all. 
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To be continued. 
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A BACK HANDER. 


HE important part which the pony, 
and especially the efficiently trained 
pony, plays in polo has every sea- 
son forced itself more and more 

upon contestants, and by 1890 the stables 
of the various clubs were improved very 
much in size and quality by the purchase 
of new ponies, some very good ones hav- 
ing been brought from the West. The best 
probably in the bunch were those brought 
by Mr. Thorp. 

A new trophy was offered for competi- 
tion early in the season on the same con- 
ditions as the Schenck cup, and was played 
for by the Westchester, Rockaway, Mead- 
ow Brook and Country Club teams. The 
Harvard men appeared again in the field, 
and their team made a very plucky show- 
ing at Newport. Considerable disap- 
pointment was felt at the failure of the 
expected visit from an English team, but 
they will come out this year in all proba- 
bility and that will make up for it, 

The possibility of our having an Eng- 
lish team over here in the present season 


caused all our clubs to open the sea- 
son as early as possible, so as to get 
in all the practice they can before fac- 
ing the visitors, and it will bring an in- 
terest in the game home to a great many 
Americans who now know nothing and 
care nothing about it for its own sake, 
but who will be necessarily led to take 
an interest in it from a sense of inter- 
national rivalry. The expected English 
team, however,will not be another interna- 
tional one representing the Hurlingham 
Club, but it will probably comprise the 
famous Peet brothers and is sure to be a 
rattling good one. 

Besides the polo clubs already men- 
tioned there are clubs at Oyster Bay and 
Southampton, L. I.; at Morristown, N. J.; 
at Dedham, Mass., and at Livingston, 
S. I., where the Richmond County team 
is quartered. The game has also been 
played at Long Branch. 

It shows a lamentable slackness and 
want of sporting spirit among the officers 
of our army that they never took up the 
game of polo. The majority of them 
have seen the game and all of them know 
of it. It has been played a good deal 
in Colorado, and up in Wyoming before 
ruin came to the cattle business the mem- 
bers of the Cheyenne Club played it and 
at onetime talked of sending a team on 
to play at Newport. 

The army men have every inducement 
to play the game. They are so advan- 
tageously situated that the game to them 
would be a comparatively inexpensive one. 
Of course I mean if carried on on a mod- 
erate scale. ‘Two or three officers could 
keep a couple of ponies between them, and 
this would insure them plenty of sport 
among themselves in a garrison of any 
size, and matches between regiments and 
posts might be arranged two or three 
times during a season, and also pony race 
meetings. 

The ponies are there right to the of- 
ficers’ hands, and can be bought for very 
little and sold again at any time without 
loss, and usually, after their schooling, at 
a considerable profit. They can be kept 
for very little, and some officers are al- 
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lowed forage for one or two horses, and no 
better polo field could be found than that 
used as a parade ground. ‘The ponies 
would pay for their keep in other ways— 
as saddle hacks—and when broken to 
harness could be put into family service 
before a cart. So about the only expense 
would be the outlay for mallets and balls. 

Officers certainly have plenty of time 
to devote to the game during their long, 
monotonous service at a dreary frontier 
post. Polo is essentially a military game ; 
its requisites are exactly those required 
in a cavalryman. It is as near an ap- 
proach to an actual cavalry fight and a 
substitute for the Old World jousts as is 
possible to conceive of to-day. If there 
is any truth in the oft-quoted saying of 
the Duke of Wellington, “ Waterloo was 
won on the cricket field at Eton,” surely 
England’s future cavalry fights will be 
won on the polo fields. 

The polo pony ought not to be regarded, 
as he generally is, merely in the light of 
a luxury, for he is an extremely useful 
little beast. He goes as nicely as pos- 
sible singly in a cart or double to a phae- 
ton, and makes as good a saddle hack as 
one would wish. Occasionally one does 
meet with a vicious one, but hardly any 
oftener than in any other class of horses. 
See how many ofour crack polo ponies 
have been ridden ordriven by women. Of 
course the polo pony is not exactly the 
sort of a horse one would want to trust 
a nervous old gentleman or a timid child 
with, but for men and well-grown boys 
and women who know what they are 
about, and most women do nowadays, the 
polo pony is as useful a horse for all- 
round work as they could have in their 
stables 

Another feature about the polo pony is 
his usefulness for racing purposes. Since 
regular racing, particularly in America, 
has become more a speculative business 
on a large scale than a form of sport, pony 
racing has sprung up among us as afford- 
ing almost the same amount of sport at 
comparatively little expense, and carried 
on among and controlled entirely by those 
who do it for the sake of sport. In pony 
racing one sometimes finds himself the 
owner of a successful racehorse at the cost 
of about $150. 

At first the polo ponies that were 
brought here from the West were picked 
up at random here and there on different 
ranches, usually at the close of the cattle 
season, as being most likely for polo pur- 
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poses, judging from their performances all 
through the summer round-ups. Lately 
it has become more of a business in itself 
and ponies are bred for the purpose, and 
men formerly in the cattle business have 
taken to pony breeding and pony deal- 
ing as a regular occupation, with advan- 
tage to themselves and to Eastern pony 
owners. 

Since cricket has been adopted by wo- 
men in England, it has been said that 
they might next invade the domain of 
polo. But although women have already 
played it at some up-country stations in 
India, and although the new bifurcated 
riding skirt might help the idea a bit, polo 
is hardly calculated ever to become a 
feminine amusement. 

The increasing love of all field sports 
and of country life that we have among 
us now is a hopeful sign of progress in 
the right direction. It insures the game 
of polo a permanent home in America, 
and with the hold it already has polo can 


*surely be called one of our national 


sports. 

Below are given the rules of play as 
adopted by the Westchester Polo Club. 
They have been essentially the same all 
along in America, the only changes of 
any moment made being the reduction of 
the number of players allowed on a side, 
a larger number than four having been 
found to impede the play and to largely 
increase the chances of accidents. Hook- 
ing mallets, too, was at first allowed, but 
was afterward prohibited, as it was not 
at all a question of skill, and the limit for 
the height of ponies was raised in 1879 
from thirteen hands to fourteen one. 

RULES. 

1. The grounds to be about 750 feet 
long by 500 feet wide, with a ten-inch 
guard from end to end on the sides only. 

2. The height of the ponies must not 
exceed fourteen hands one inch. 

3. The balls to be of wood, with no 
other covering than paint, and about 
three inches in diameter. The mallets 
to be such as are approved by the stew- 
ard. 

4. The goal posts to be twenty-four 
feet apart and light enough to break if 
collided with. 

5. Match games between pairs shall be 
for periods of thirty minutes, time be- 
tween goals included, unless otherwise 
specified. 

6. Match games between teams of four 
shall be for periods of twenty minutes 
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A NEAR SIDE STROKE, 


each, actual play, time between goals and 
delays not counted, with ten minutes be- 
tween the periods for rest, unless other- 
wise specified. 

7. Each team to choose an umpire, and 
if necessary the two umpires to appoint a 
referee, whose decision shall be final. 

8. Each team shall have a substitute in 
readiness to play when a match is on. 

g. There shall be a captain for each 
team, who shall have the direction of the 
positions and playing of his men. 

10. No captain shall allow a member of 
his team to appear in a game otherwise 
than in the club uniform. 

11. No person—players, umpires and 
referee excepted — shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be allowed on the ground dur- 
ing the progress of the game. 

12. It is forbidden to touch an adver- 
sary, his pony or his mallet, with the hand 
or mallet, during play, or tostrike the ball 
when dismounted. 

13. The game to begin with a charge, 
the contestants taking their positions be- 
hind the chalk line, which is to be thirty 
feet from the goal posts. When the signal 
to charge has been given by the referee 
the first and second players must keep to 
the left of the ball until it has been 
touched. 

14. In case of an accident to a play- 
er or pony, or for any other reasonable 
cause, the referee may stop the game, and 
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the time so lost shall not be counted. 
When the game is resumed the ball shall 
be thrown between the players, who shall 
be lined up at the point at which the ball 
stopped. Butif the game is stopped on 
account of a foul the ball is to be thrown 
in at the place at which the foul oc- 
curred. 

15. When the limit of time has expired 
the game must continue until the ball 
goes out of bounds, and such overtime 
shall not be counted. 

16. In case of an equal number of goals 
having been made at the end of the third 
period, the game is to be continued until 
one side makes the winning goal. ' 

17. When the ball goes out of bounds 
at the sides it must be thrown in from 
the place at which it went out, by the 
referee or by an impartial person, between 
the two sides, which shall be drawn up in 
line facing each other. When the ball 
goes out at the ends the side defending 
the goal is entitled to a knock-out from 
the point at which it crossed the line, 
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RIDE HIM OFF ! 


When the player having the knock-out 
causes unnecessary delay the umpire may 
throw a ball on the field and call play. 
No opponent shall come within fifty feet 
of the player having the knock-out until 
the ball has been hit. 

18, A player requiring a mallet during 
a game must ride to the end or side line. 
It must not be brought on the field to 
him. 






Ir seems the grand army of spiders 
Have set up their tents on the lawn; 


All night long they must have been busy, 
For I found them this morning at dawn. 


Last evening no sign of a soldier, 
Or tent, or a barrack, was seen ; 
No order had come from headquarters— 
There was nothing but dew the 
green. 


on 


A CAMPING 


19. Foul riding is careless and danger- 
ous horsemanship and lack of considera- 
tion for the safety of others. A player in 
possession of the ball has the right of 
way, and no one shall cross him unless at 
such a distance as to avoid all possibility 
of a collision. 

The referee may suspend a player 
for the match for foul riding, or he may 
award the opposing side a half goal. 


OUT. 


3ut now the white tents are a-glisten, 
And proud of their marvelous skill 
These curious comrades are marching, 
While the crickets are playing for drill. 
And why should 
guard, 

Or break through the enemy’s line, 
When they come with a truce to inform us 
That the weather to-day will be fine ? 

Mary A. Mason. 


we fear this advance 








CAMPING IN 


BY 


HELEN 








4 OU will die of 
y said Barbara 
“You will be eaten by 
mosquitoes and black flies,” said Laura. 

“ You will get freckled,” said Amy 

“You will get fish hooks in your hands 
and shoot yourself with somebody’s gun,” 
said Bess. 

“Tt is unconventional and unladylike,” 
said Ruth. 

“ Nevertheless we will go,” replied Mar- 
garet calmly, when they had all said their 
say, and go we did. 

Margaret took her sketch book and her 
Kodak. 

Louie took her little.geological hammer 
for pounding at the primitive rocks, and | 
took a Stevens pistol, a Hendryx fish reel 
and a hammock. The guides, who had 
been engaged in advance, would bring 
provisions and all the miscellaneous as- 
sortment of camp equipment. 

We traveled on the cars as far as we 
and the railroad chanced to be going in 
the same direction, and then journeyed 
twenty-five miles on the top of a decrepit 


loneliness,” 





THE WOODS. 
S. CLARK. 


tally-ho. Our progress was a series of 
bangings, joltings and bouncing, in which 
the seat of that wretched vehicle served 
merely as a point for rebound, and we 
sprang into the air and descended again 
with the unstudied freedom of a novice in 
the art of cavalry trotting. 

In this manner we reached the Wilder- 
ness House, and here we were glad to 
rest our strained muscles and spend the 
night. Early the next morning we were 
joined by our guides, and having left the 
trunks of what Louie called our “re- 
spectable” belongings at the hotel, we 
donned our camping outfits and marched 
off into the woods, buoyed to hilarity by 
the tonic air and jubilant with the sense 
of revolt against the canons of conven- 
tionality. 

On either side the woods opened in far- 
reaching vistas of loveliness, and the sun- 
light filtering through the leaves brought 
out colors of undreamed-of beauty on the 
trunks of the mighty trees. It seemed as 
if we must presently discover a satyr rest- 
ing on the bank of some limpid stream 
with reed pipe in his hand, or at least 
behold a dryad stepping lightly forth from 
some hollow tree; but only the chipmunks 
chattered in the boughs above our heads 
and scampered across the trail. A _ par- 
tridge drummed in the covert, and in the 
distance a woodpecker hammered at a tree. 
We speedily forgot the smug hotel and 
tossed our hats into the air from pure joy , 
indeed, Louie tossed hers so high that it 
lodged in a branch of hemlock and the 
guide had to get it down with a fish pole. 
Across the waters of a charming lake set 
like a gem among the dark mountains we 
paddled, the guides dragged the canoes 
out of the water and picked them up as if 
they were mere trifles in weight and with 
them balanced on their broad shoulders 
plunged again into the forest. 

We followed through the romantic carry, 
beside the rippling reaches of a pretty lit- 
tle river, and came out on the shore of an- 
other lake, which sparkled in the bright 
afternoon sunshine like a burnished shield. 
Around it rose sable mountains clothed 
with impenetrable forests, bordered at the 
edges with silver birches like the fringe 
on a royal garment. Here and there a 
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scarped cliff lifted itself abruptly from the 
curving shores, and fleecy clouds trailed 
softly along the mountain sides. Here 
our camp was pitched, and here on beds 
of fresh-cut balsam we were to sleep 
within sound of the water lapping on the 
sandy shore. 

Afterward, when we had wandered far 
from nature in the dull ways of the world, 
we would long for a single hour in this 
sweet spot with a great and homesick 
longing, but now our thought was not of 
sentiment. We were as hungry as cubs or 
cormorants, and it was not long before 
supper was steaming before us. There 
were potatoes roasted in their jackets, 
and fried steak of a muscular quality, 
which we pronounced delicious, and slap- 
jacks—a species of cookery in which the 
Adirondack guide excels. He mixes up 
a goodly quantity of flourand some baking 
powder with milk or water, breaks in an 
egg or two for luck, stirs them all vio- 
lently together and tosses big spoonfuls of 
the mixture into a smoking hot “ spider.” 
When the slapjack is done to exactly the 
right shade of brown on one side he gives 
a turn to his wrist, the cake pops a foot 
into the air and descends to the spider with 
an accuracy of descent which is regarded 
with profound admiration by the hungry 
camper, to whose plate it is shortly trans- 
ferred, looking large as a moon and twice 
as lovely. 

We “turn in” early the first night in 
camp, although it is doubtful if anyone 
finds much rest in the early part of the 
night. The boughs of too hastily con- 
structed balsam beds find out the weak 
spots of one’s anatomy, and the fire makes 
the neighborhood of the camp as light as 
day. But Nature presses down our eye- 
lids with firmer hand than is her wont, and 
we sleep at last, the sound, renewing slum- 
ber that is known only to campers and to 
little children. 

When we awoke the next morning the 
guides were clattering the tins in their 
camp. We needed no further tocsin and 
breakfast was dispatched with a zeal wor- 
thy of the cause. Through the woods is 
heard the inviting tinkle of falling water; 
but one can not venture in without a 
guide, unless she would lose herself for 
“good and always” in the labyrinths of 
the forest. Our “housekeeping” has 
much of the simplicity of the cave dwell- 
ers of old, and the guides, having washed 
the dishes and left them for the sun to 
dry at his leisure, are at our service. 
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Then the business of the day begins. 
There are cascades to visit where the 
water leaps from point to point of jutting 
rocks, and “rainbow falls” where the 
water plunges a hundred feet over a sheer 
precipice and then winds down over a 
fairy ladder of mossy rocks to the mad 
little river that foams through the woods 
below. There are trout to be coaxed out 
of unquiet pools and lured from the deep- 
brown hollows, sketches to be made and 
trails to be followed deeper into the wil- 
derness. We declare ourselves aborigines, 
barbarians, savages, and rejoice in our de- 
civilization. 

At night we meet around the camp fire, 
eager to compare adventures. The guides 
listen benevolently to our chatter and in- 
struct us in rude woodcraft. We store 
away the precious nuggets of information 
in the safest corners of our memories, and 
then one guide tells us how he caught 
twenty trout with his finger through a 
hole in the ice one day. We knew it to 
be true, for he measured off the length of 
the trout on his arm. We hear how Jake 
Haile was tracked by a panther and had 
his arm chewed off by that same inconsid- 
erate beast, and listen ‘with wide - open- 
ed eyes to stories of hairbreadth escapes 
from angry bears and hideous catamounts. 
At last we crawl into camp with shivers 
of apprehension playing up and down our 
spinal columns and listen with alarm to 
every crackling of the underbrush in the 
forest or plash of fish in the lake, while 
the guides, looking like ghouls in the fit- 
ful light, heap on more logs to the fire 
and squat comfortably around it for fur- 
ther interchange of yarns. 

At dawn they creep to our camp and 
awaken us with fingers on their lips. 
We understand the meaning, and steal 
softly out in time to see three deer — a 
buck and two does—with their feet in 
the cool, shallow water, feeding on the lily 
pads at the edge of the lake. Daintily 
they nibble the juiciest of the leaves, their 
pretty supple legs ready for flight, though 
still unsuspicious of danger. Suddenly 
one throws back his antlers and puts up 
his nose. There is the click of a trigger 
and a whiff of smoke, but the deer were 
off and out of sight before it had cleared 
away. We were not sportsmen enough 
to sympathize very profoundly with the 
guide for failing in his shot, though we 
would rather have liked roast venison for 
our suppers. But the Jake shone like a 
diamond, the canopy of heaven was flaw- 














less, and we were on the whole glad that 
the deer had escaped. 

For seven days nature was in the most 
transcendent of moods. Sketch books 
grew plump, rocks were chipped, moun- 
tains were climbed, excursions to points 
accessible and to points well nigh inac- 
cessible were made, and, when there was 
nothing especially pressing to be done, one 
could “loaf and invite one’s soul” lying 
in a water- rocked boat among the lily 
pads, looking straight into the dome above. 

Then it rained. The wind sobbed and 
moaned in the forest and wailed around 
the camp. The whitecaps ran high on 
the black waves of the lake and the 
mountains withdrew themselves behind an 
austere veil. The camp was water tight 
—camps always are, of course, but by 
night it was blowing and raining from all 
points of the compass and the water was 
oozing through impossible crevices. 

The next day broke gloriously. Vague 
shapes of mist fled from the mountain 
chasms to greet the sun ; the clouds that 
hung over the mountains were transfigured 
with splendor of opalescent colors, and 
across the sky was traced in blazing hiero- 
glyphs the mystic meanings of the heavens. 


HARRY’S 


VERY hour of 
the day carried 
an engage- 
ment. There 
was much to do 
getting ac- 
quainted with 
sO many new 
fellows, seeing 
sO many new 
things of in- 
terest—the 
boat house, the 
harbor, the 
town, Hamilton 

Park, where the ball ground was, learning 

the ropes about college and the recitation 

rooms. The class was to be divided 
into four alphabetical divisions. He was 
in the first and his chum in the third. 





He consoled Rives with the remark that 
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Long we gazed in silent awe and wonder 
until the sun was shining broadly, and the 
guides came up from the lake with a 
string of trout —iridescent beauties of a 
weight one dares not mention—and we 
had them cooked over just the right fire. 
The slapjacks, too, were browner and 
more slapjacky than ever. We dried off 
our damp clothes and snapped our fingers 
at the wet woods. 

Next morning we filed out of the woods, 
with the last view of the lake a never-to- 
be-forgotten picture in our memories. 

The smartly-dressed guests at the hotel 
greeted our appearance with smiles of 
amusement, and the collie, who had pre- 
viously wagged his tail at us in friendly 
confidence, now sniffed suspiciously at our 
heels. Our hats were battered, our boots 
were strange of shape and our faces were. 
brown as any berry. 

The head guide waved the slapjack 
spider at us in token of farewell, and we 
betook ourselves to our new electric- 
lighted, telephone - connected habitat, 
where we put on again the yoke and gar- 
ments of civilization, and in the strength 
of our ten-days’ camping wore them mer- 
rily many a day. 


CAREER AT YALE. 
BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER VI. 


in the ensuing term they would both be 
together, probably in the fourth division, 
for then they were to be divided accord- 
ing to standing. He found with surprise 
that he would be obliged to study, and 
study pretty hard, too. 

His first week was one of disenchant- 
ment in the recitation room. College 
life was not to be all glees and good sup- 
pers, moonlight and romance, oh, no. 
Professor Black had flunked him dead 
twice in Greek. His stand in that must 
be ‘way below zero. Four was perfect, 
but no one ever was known to get over 
3.40, at best; 2 was average, and if be- 
low that at the end of a week or so, a 
fellow was warned, then if he didn’t im- 
prove, or his other studies did not bring 
him up, he was incontinently and merci- 
lessly dropped ! 

Harry thought that once in college— 








Delta Kappa Hall. 


Mr — Heme Chee lig 


You will be waited 
upon in your room, at 7 o'clock this 
evening, to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Delta Kappa Fraternity. 


By order of the Committee. 
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through the entrance examination—all a 
fellow had to do was to look wise, study a 
little and amuse himself a great deal. By 
George! “it meant a lot of mighty hard 
study!” he wrote his sister, “and with 
small room for any fun.” The boys were 
both scared after the first few days of Pro- 
fessor Black’s keen and scathing sarcasms 
and Professor Walker’s snappy recitations 
in Euclid. It was so deuced easy to 
flunk! It had never been so easy at An- 
dover, even under Doctor Taylor. He be- 
came a faded, fat old angel to them. Yet 
at Andover—how they feared him! 

“How good he always was to us,” said 
Rives one night, as with coats off they 
were boning down to their work, and 
Stamp was lying in his kennel, blinking 
out of his one never-closed eye, and won- 
dering if he was to be owned by a demned 
‘dig’ after all and never to have any fun? 
“How good and kind Unk was. He never 
got off any sarcasms on a fellow. Black 
is so icy cold! He takes all the life out 
of aman. He tries his best to flunk you, 
not to teach you anything.” 

“ He has the ingenuity of the devil!” 
groaned Harry, looking up, “he flunked 
me to-day when he had no business to. I 
knew the lesson, and, by Jove, he saw it 
and he jumped back and asked mea lot 
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of questions on our first day’s grammar 
lesson! Of course I flunked, and he 
smiled like a fiend at me.” 

Harry dug away at his lexicon vexedly. 
“There was a good grind on me yester- 
day,” said Jack, in a melancholy voice. 
“He asked me what was the difference 
between ovroo6 and ovr#é—preposition and 
adverb. Of course, if I hadn’t been fas- 
cinated by his dreadful eyes, I would 
have answered all right, but I stammered 
like a fool, ‘one’s singular—the other 
plural!’ The whole class laughed, and 
Black remarked in his cutting way, after 
everyone was quiet: “ Possibly, Mr. 
Rives, you have only your Azg/ish trans- 
lation before you.” 

Harry laughed. 

“ And Latin prose is beastly stuff, is n’t 
it? Unk never gave us any of it—it isn’t 
fit for gentlemen !’ 

“ And to think,” said Harry, “ that I’ve 
made that grand old man many a night 
chase me down Andover hill lickety split, 
he gaining every stride, for he could run 
like the wind — down hill. Then when 
I was afraid he’d lay his hand on me I 
jumped a wall, and I had Unk dead, for 
he couldn’t climb for a cent; and then I 
would hide in the grass and chirrup to the 
dear old fellow.” 

“ He ¢ried to teach, but here they try to 
flunk you. Well, I hope it won’t be so as 
we goon. Perhaps it’s only because we 
are freshmen.” 

“T wonder if it was so in Uncle Dick’s 
time? I guess he forgets the recitations 
and thinks only of the good times he 
had.” 

The usual freshman rains set in for 
two days, and beyond a certain amount 
of cap snatching everything was very 
quiet. Caswell, Holland and a lot of 
sophomores had a swell eating club near- 
by, and walked down four abreast, in 
lordly swagger, past their room every 
day. Once Harry bowed to Caswell out 
of the window. Caswell stared and cut 
him dead. He had known one or two 
sophomores at Andover and also several 
juniors. They all cut him when they hap- 
pened to pass him. He was undergoing 
the “discipline” of first term freshman 
year and becoming properly chastened. 

At the end of the week they were noti- 
fied of their election by solemn invitations 
printed in deep black borders, and ad- 
vised to attend Delta Kappa Hall at 
prompt 4 o'clock the following day. The 
day was Saturday. 












HARRY'S CAREER AT YALE. 


“NOW, WITH A WILL, Boys!"’—P 421. 


CHAPTER VII. 

When Harry and_ Jack presented 
themselves, by advice of friends, in their 
old clothes, at Delta Kap Hall, then on 
Chapel street below Church, it was a quar- 
ter to 4. They were at once taken up 
on the roof, where they found at least fifty 
Umpty-four men in waiting. 

“Do you know why they herd us up 
here so early ?’’ said Thornton. “It’s be- 
cause they’re afraid the juniors and 
seniors will steal us. Any freshman who 


will put up a dinner at Gradley’s can get 


in without being initiated. The juniors 
or seniors will rush him right in. I hada 
chance to, but I refused. I’m not afraid, 
and I’m so big they can’t hurt me, though 
they do say a man was killed in Delta 
Kap two or three years ago.” 

It is presumable that Thornton threw 
this out merely to encourage some of the 
weaker neophytes. No death, oh fond, 
parental heart! has ever been known to 
occur at Yale from an initiation. 
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It grew dusk, then dark. ‘The number 
of freshmen now amounted to about fifty- 
eight. There were about twenty ab- 
sent. These had probably been “stolen,” 
Thornton said, by upper-class men. 

They were ushered presently down into 
a dark garret under the roof, and made to 
sit there in hot, sweating suspense for an 
hour. Then it was evident the fun was 
about to begin. They fancied they could 
hear below them horns blown and shouts 
of fiendish glee. Names were called out 
of the darkness and freshmen began to 
disappear to their doom. It was actually 
terrifying. The initiation had begun in 
earnest. One by one their ranks were 
thinning out. A soph in the costume of 
Mephisto stood at the door and kept 
order. 

Harry, Rives, Nevers, Coles, Danforth, 
Thornton, and a lot of fellows were all 
sitting close to each other on the floor in 
the dark, waiting. The door opened 
quickly, a blast of hot, gassy air came up. 

“John Carrington Rives,” bawled out a 
gruff voice into the darkness. It sounded 
a little like Caswell’s, disguised. 

“ Present !” 

“Henery Walcot Chestleton.” 

‘Present 1’ 

“Come this way !” 

Then in an aside to someone outside : 

“Let ‘em go up together, Bill. Two 
such cats I never saw. They'll claw each 
other to bits in the blanket—more fun for 
the boys!” 

“All right. Men whose names are 
called come forward faster, will you !” 

The two terrified boyish freshmen went 
to the door where there streamed in a 
brilliant light. Within the room whence 
they came was darkness typical of the in- 
tellectual chaos before entering “ Jolly D. 
K.” The light flashed into the garret and 
lit up the thirty or forty who were left. A 
beautiful ultramarine hue pervaded the 
very darkness about them. “ Men ! ”’—they 
were fair beardless boys most of them, 
fresh from loving mothers and gentle 
homes. Here and there was an incipient 
mustache. A few had beards. All were pale 
with the heat and expectancy, stifling in 
that miserable den under the hot roof, but it 
didn’t matter, they were soon to be hustled 
into “ Jolly D. K.” and all would be well ! 
They had kept their spirits up by telling 
awful stories of men who had been killed 
while undergoing the ordeal of the grid- 
iron. ‘Roasted to death by accident is 
no fun,” said Danforth, who was a wag in 
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everything but baseball and examinations. 
“ Sometimes they let you go by accident, 
and your flesh smells of burnt steak for a 
week. I had a cousin, who had a brother- 
in-law who was compelled to live the rest 
of his life in a flour barrel after a D. K. 
initiation.” 

“Silence! Freshman!” growled Me- 
phisto at the door. 

Poor freshmen ! you could almost hear 
their teeth chatter. 

Harry and Jack, as soon as they step- 
ped to the door, were seized from behind 
and walked quickly into a little room lit 
by a single candle. The candle stood on 
a desk, in front of an open book. Behind 
the desk sat a huge blinking owl, with 
great yellow eyes. It was more than 
enough to frighten a saint. 

“Sign !’’ chanted the owl. 

They each signed the book tremblingly. 

“ Raise your right legs !”’ cried the owl. 

They tried to; it was awkward, but 
they succeeded. The owl then read off 
a lot of rigmarole promises to obey the 
orders, to keep secret what transpired, to 
pay dues, to do all they possibly could to 
injure all other freshmen societies, and 
chiefly to worship the glorious class of 
Umpty-three. : 

“ Swe-e-e-a-a-a-r!”’ cried the owl. 

They swore and kissed the book, be- 
ing warned to still stand and hop about 
on one leg, under the most grievous pen- 
alties. 

Then the candle was blown out and a 
door opened. Some inner mystery was 
about to be unfolded. They were blind- 
folded and then led out on a narrow plat- 
form. They could see below them a: 
great crowd of students, shouting, blow- 
ing horns and keeping up a terrible din. 
The great hall was crammed with upper- 
class men. 

“Make a speech, freshy!” bawled a 
strapping big soph in Harry’s ear. “ Tell 
the gentlemen you're glad to be here!” 

Harry began in a weak, timid voice : 

“Gentlemen — am very glad on this 
auspicious occa i 

Swash! 

A sponge full of dirty water is flung 
straight in his face! Then he felt him- 
self grabbed by his ankles and his collar, 
he spitting and protesting, and with a 
one, two and three! swung and hurled 
into space as though flung out of a cata- 
pult. 

Oh! Ugh! 

What a sensation ! 





His bandage fell 
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off his eyes. He found himself landed 
in the centre of a great canvas blanket 
or sail; up he went again, head down and 
legs flying. He saw he was surrounded 
by hundreds of leering, grinning faces. 
He had nothing to catch hold of. He 
clawed the air. Down, down he went, 
striking so softly; he rather liked it. 
Then he became aware that someone else 
was in the thing with him. 

“ For God’s sake hang on to me! ”’ cried 
Jack, as they bumped together, and 
“Now with a will, boys!” up they 
soared together again like twin aeronauts. 
They seemed to dally close to the ceiling 
for a moment, and then down “like a 
thousand o’ brick!” They clung to each 
other with the frenzy of despair. What 
a gone—sinking feeling—and then up 
again, while the crowd roared. Again— 
and again—and again! Would it never 
end? They were sore with bumps on the 
floor, and bumps against the plaster 
ceiling, but they clung to each other still, 
as one senior remarked to another who 
was watching the tossing, “ with an affec- 
tion produced only by mutual calamity.” 

At last it ended. They had time to 
glance about ata hundred grinning fiends 
and have horns blown into their ears, 


when they were blindfolded again. 
They were hurried along, conscious of 
a howling, angry, yelling mob of sophs, to 


the several ordeals. They were thumped 
down on seats and fell into tubs of ice 
water. They were guillotined—a frightful 
ordeal ; for their bandages were removed 
and the executioner, in a black cap, made 
it all the more frightful by never failing 
to whisper, “The knife is broken, and so, 
if it should slip and really cut you, have 
you any last message, freshman?” But as 
they attempted to speak the awful thing 
fell with a jerk, and as it descended a 
piece of ice was drawn across their bared, 
upturned throats and hot water gurgled 
down their backs. Not Marie Antoinette 
or Louis XVI. had more realizing sense 
of their untimely end! Then they were 
dragged away and made to crawl through 
a piano box filled with sawdust. They 
were rolled in flour and were slid down 
planks into tubs of water. Men pulled 
and pushed and hauled them. They were 
sore from head to foot and wet and dirty, 
and their hair matted. Sweat and grime 
poured down their necks in rivulets. Their 
clothes were torn and ruined. In sucha 
condition were they at last admitted to 
membership of “ Jolly D. K.,” and had 
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their coats promptly turned inside out for 
them to prevent their being initiated over 
again by accident. 

“Go to work now, freshy, and help put 
through some of your friends !”’ roared a 
big soph. It was Bailey, who pulled No. 4 
on the ’varsity in the race of the summer 
before. “ Oh—my—poor—fre—e—sh !” 
shouted the sophs in unison, and Bailey 
shouted, too. 

“Umpty-four ! Umpty-four !” shouted 
back Harry and Jack and a crowd of 
freshmen, who were gazing about the 
crowded hall, in a very dazed and hope- 
less condition, like kittens with their eyes 
just open. 

It was a great room, about sixty feet 
square, carpetless, and filled with dust and 
smoke. What a crowd! Here were 
seniors jamming and rushing about with 
juniors and sophs. It was great fun see- 
ing their classmates put through. But the 
din and the noise were terrible. The Yale 
boy is primarily a good fellow ; he is no 
‘dude,’ no Miss Nancy; he likes honest 
roughness. But he can be pleasant and 
amiable enough if he tries. Some juniors 
came upand talked with Harry, and asked 
him how he liked it as far as he had got. 
Then some sophomores made themselves 
agreeable. They told him that the initia- 
tion was not so rough as usual, and that 
in their year three men were killed. 

“Why, some of these sophs are very 
decent sort of fellows,” said Harry to 
Rives, who stood near him. 

“T don’t trust ’em—they’re our natural 
born enemies. The juniors are our friends. 
They hate Umpty-three as much as we 
do.” 

Then they caught hold of the blanket 
and heaved with the rest. What fun it 
was! Fifty men all pulling at once. It 
was grand! It repaid them for all their 
trials! How they heave, O! heave, O! 
Up went the poor freshman, head down, 
heels up; then feet down and head up, now 
here, now there. Sprawling—clutching— 
oh, it was great fun after all! 

At last there came a lull. Dobson and 
Farley, two enormous men, stripped to 
their undershirts, came down from the 
scaffolding, where they had assisted fresh- 
men into the blanket, stood on a box and 
proclaimed “Order! Order!” Silence 
ensued. “Is President Stout present?” 
asked Dobson, looking about anxiously, 
and pretending to spy him, and then to 
lose him in the crowd. 

There was a roar of laughter at the idea 
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of calling for the president of the col- 
lege. 

“Are any of the theological faculty 
here to-night?” again asked Dobson, with 
stentorian lungs. “If so, I ask them to 
come forward and make a few remarks 
suitable to the occasion.” 

No one responded. 

“Is Professor Maynard here? 

When this distinguished person was 
called upon a bustling gentleman, in high 
choker collar and looking just like the 
beau from an old fashion plate, pushed 
forward. Harry shouted with laughter, 
for he saw that someone had copied the 
manner and dress of Professor Maynard 
to perfection. ‘There were the spectacles, 
the buff waistcoat, the long watch guard 
and seal, the high choker and stock—it 
was an admirable imitation of the “old 
beau.” 

“Professor Maynard ” clambered up on 
the platform and stood a moment with 
folded hands, waiting for the noise to sub- 
side. 

“ Gentlemen of Umpty-four.” 

His voice was squeaky and like the 
professor’s own. 

“It is mv duty as a member of and a 
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representative of the faculty to welcome 
you to the glories of Delta Kap. [Cries 
of ‘Hear! hear!’ and hootings.] I am 
speaking for them when I say that it is 
their wish to be present here in a body 
to-night, for they regard this great institu- 
tion as the one grand bulwark of dear old 
Yale. [Cat calls and shouts of laughter. ] 
Unfortunately they are detained. Presi- 
dent Stout has a swelled head, owing to 
his great pride in having the very lar- 
gest freshman class that ever came to 
Yale. [‘Umpty-four! Umpty -four! 
Whoop ’er up for Umpty-four!’ The 
freshmen yelled themselves hoarse over 
this.|_ Professor Black is busy filing 
away at a new sarcasm [laughter], Pro- 
fessor Walker is busy dropping freshmen 
into Salt Creek off the fons astnorum 
[shouts by the sophs], Professor Sinister 
is busy—smiling—at Brood’s, and all the 
rest are overcome by the size, the beauty, 
the intelligence, the bumpishness and the 
magnificent—er—stupidity of the fresh- 
man class. [Great laughter. ] 

“ There never was such aclass. [‘ Hear ! 
hear!’ from the freshmen.] There never 
will be such a class again —thank the 
Lord ! | Laughter, and many freshmen, who 
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started in to applaud, kept silent.] Why, 
the very grass in the campus has turned 
yellow with envy, and I am creditably in- 
formed that yesterday a freshman was 
eaten bya cow at Hamilton Park. She 
couldn’t make him out exactly, but she 
knew he was something mighty green! 
[Laughter.] But a word in my own be- 
half. I want to say to you how much 
Delta Kap has done for me and the facul- 
ty. Here, gentlemen in these halls, that 
vulgar fraction of your class which has 
gone to the oblivion—nay, the purgatory 
of Sigmareps—and the hades of Gamma 
Nu—I[Loud groans, hootings, shrieks and 
yells of derision.|—they may never enter 
here to ‘sully your pure prayer,’ and the 
faculty are glad of it. [Laughter. | 
“Here, gentlemen, you are given (pro- 
vided you pay your honest dues) [ap- 
plause| these magnificent halls, decorated 
by the old masters at vast expense. Here 
you will cultivate those powers of speech 
which will make of you second Websters 
and will cause the fame of Demosthenes 
to grow dim. Here in jolly D. K. you 
will, I trust—and the faculty always get 
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trust here [laughter]—find that ome life 
which you have left behind you with 
your mothers and sisters. Ladies, to be 
sure, never enter here, but very good, man- 
ly imitations of them are often found in 
D. K., tripping the light fantastic, and 
whispering soft nothings in the dance. 
To you, members of Umpty - four, the 
faculty look to keep these sacred mys- 
teries inviolate— mysteries such as you 
to-night participated in— with the hope 
that you will transmit them to the fresh- 
men of another year the same as when 
you received them. Gentlemen, the fac- 
ulty propose to close up that nest of vi- 
pers, Sigmareps, very soon. Gentlemen, 
three times three for dear old Delta Kap!” 
[ Prolonged cheering. | 

The bustling old gentleman in a high 
collar —the exact imitator of, if not the 
real, Professor Maynard—got down off the 
platform, and then followed songs, other 
speeches, and a general jollification. A 
keg of lager was carried in. ‘“ Here you— 
have some beer, won’t you?” Harry was 
standing gaping about with his hair in his 
eyes. It was Jones, who played second 
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base on the nine, who spoke. Harry took 
the glass of beer and thanked him. ‘“ Do 
you play ball?” he asked, scrutinizing 
Harry. “Come out to Hamilton Park 
Monday afternoon, won’t you?” 

Would he! His eyes beamed with de- 
light. 

“Where did you play on your Andover 
nine?” 

“ Catcher sometimes, and short stop.” 

“Dale was a slow pitcher, wasn’t he?” 

Harry bridled, but he said nothing. The 
inference was that he couldn’t catch swift 
pitching. 

“We are anxious to have a few substi- 
tutes in training in your class.” 

Substitutes! Oh, to be merely a sub- 
stitute in the ’varsity ! 

“T’ve been playing all summer, sir, 
said Jack Rives. “I'd like to go out, 
too.” 

“Very well,” said Jones. ‘Come out ; 
we want you.” ‘Then he turned away. 

The first thing they had learned so far 
at Yale was to revere upper-class men. 
There were certain seniors whose names 
Harry already knew who filled him with 
abject awe... Such great men! Such tre- 
mendous intellects! They were members 
of the Spade and Grave and the Book 
and Lock. There was the great Hawley 
standing by the window and looking on 
the crowd with solemn senioric dignity. 
How could the great man bring himself 
to patronize Delta Kap? He wore a 
mysterious golden badge upon his neck- 
tie. Harry and Jack looked upon it 
askance, in holy awe. 

They drank some more beer and felt 
on very good terms with the whole col- 
lege. Harry saw a junior whom he for- 
merly knew in New York, Tom Bixby. 

“ Hello, Bix !’’ he called out briskly. 

Bixby gave hima frightful stare. “Oh! 
it’s—young Chestleton, is it? How de do, 
young Chestleton—er—glad to see you 
here : 

Then Bixby turned abruptly, and made 
a remark to his friends upon the dashed 
impudence of these dashed Umpty-four 
men, Harry felt hurt, but it renewed his 
respect for upper-class men. Caswell 
and the men he met at dinner with his 
uncle were much nicer to him. Even 
Holland laughed and talked pleasantly 
with them. Holland was the great man 
in Delta Kap. He had beaten Sigma 
Eps out of sight, and he could strut about 
with his friends and “ lug it” as he liked. 
“Oh! he’s sure to go into a senior so- 
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ciety,” said one of Harry’s friends, “and 
he can take his friends with him—anyone 
he likes.” 

It seemed to invest Holland with a new, 
romantic interest. 

After the “exercises” were over, on the 
way home there was arush. ‘The fresh- 
men of Delta Kap formed on the side. 
walk outside their hall four deep, and 
marched along up Chapel street by the 
green, keeping step as they marched and 
waking the echoes of midnight with their 
“rah—rah—rahs for Umpty-four.” They 
were about seventy in number, and they 
presented a delicious mark for the sophs, 
who were skirmishing about here and 
there in the darkness after “scalps.” 
The Sigma Eps gang came up the street 
singing presently, and joined them. It 
was an open secret that up about the col- 
leges the sophs would try their mettle ex 
masse in a rush. 

The freshmen, nothing daunted, ad- 
vanced up Chapel street with locked step. 


- About opposite old Trinity the sophs were 


waiting for them, a hundred strong. 

It was midnight and the bells were just 
tolling out the hour. 

“ Umpty-three, Umpty-three !” shouted 
the sophs, in a hoarse roar which made 
the hearts of the freshmen tremble, and 
reverberated in the still night far under 
the old elms. 

“ Umpty-four, Umpty-four!” 
the freshies, keeping step. 

Then the two cohorts came together. 
All was tumult and confusion. There was 
no striking, only wrestling, pulling and 
hauling. Everyone tried to roll everyone 
elseinthe mud. Harry and one of hisown 
class wrestled in their excitement and roll- 
ed over and over on the wooden pavement. 
There were some blows, too, very few. 
Coats were torn into shreds. Pretty soon 
most of the freshmen were in the street 
and the sophomores on the sidewalks. 
They began to crow and shout for Umpty- 
three and their glorious victory, and poke 
fun at the freshmen, who, whenever they 
tried to regain the sidewalk were igno- 
miniously thrown out into the street. 

Meanwhile, however, scouts had been 
sent on the run up to college to awaken 
sleeping freshmen and urge them to the 
fray. Twenty big fellows came down 
from a freshman hive on High street. 
Their ranks began to fill up rapidly. 

They formed again four deep and 
charged. This time they had the larger 
force. ‘They rushed the sophs pell-mell 
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up the street toward the colleges. Then 
there was a halt at the fence. The sophs 
made a last stand. It was of no earthly 
use. They were rushed into the street. 
Then came. the cry—that cry so ominous 
to the midnight student marauder: “ Fac- 
ulty ! faculty!” 

Everyone ran. Harry was in the 
midst of throwing a heavy soph in the 
mud. He paid no attention to the warn- 
ing cry. Someone had grabbed him by 
the collar. 

“ Vame !”’ came down to him in a sol- 
emn voice which made his flesh creep and 
his heart stand still. 

“ Jones,” he replied, quaking. 

“ Jones,” said the voice, which seemed 
to come from the airy space above him. 
“ Disperse to your room!” 

“Yes, sir!” said Harry. 

“ At once!” 

“Ves. sir.” 

Off he sped until he got behind Old 
South College, when he skirted around the 
building and came out on the street again, 
joining a number of freshmen he met. 

“Who was that tall professor?” he 
asked. ‘“ He told me to ‘disperse’ to my 
room, and I’m going—if the fun’s over.” 

“Oh, he was only joking,” laughed 
one of the freshmen. “I guess he didn’t 
mean it—one fellow can’t ‘ disperse.” 

“By Jove! he was, was he?” 

Someone who looked very like the tall 
professor came charging down upon them, 
along the fence, at full tilt! Hecould run 
like the wind., Off started the freshmen, 
but, run as fast as they would, the demon 
professor kept gaining on them. On, on, 
on—up to High street. Harry jumped 
the fence, and so did the professor. 

Harry put on a burst of speed and ran 
down High to Elm. The professor “ fol- 
lowed fast and followed faster.” Harry 
turned down Elm and so into the campus 
again by Durfee, the professor ever after 
him, 

Harry ran like a deer down by Farnam, 
and made a dive into North Middle, and 
so upstairs three steps at a time. His 
blood was up; he made for the second- 
story window and jumped out. ‘The fall 
shook him up a little, but he straightened 
up and laughed as he saw he had stumped 
the professor. He did not dare follow. 

“Jump, professor !’’ he called out. 

“ Jones, is that you?” 

“Tou,” 

“T think you are telling me a deceitful 
bonnet ‘i 
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“A what, sic?” 
“ A falsehood 
“ Well—who am I then ? ” 
“ Chestleton, of Umpty-four ” 
Harry trembled. “Don’t report me, 


sir ; I didn’t mean anything.” 

“ T shall be obliged to—unless 

“What, sir?” 

“You set up the champagne for the 
faculty.” Harry could not believe his 
ears. 

“What. sir?” 

A peal of hearty laughter followed, and 
the professor said : 

“Youngster, I think I'll try you_for the 
nine. You’ve got pluck, and lots of it, 
and you can run like—ahem! You ought 
to make second every clip!” The pro- 
fessor disappeared, and Harry then knew 
it was Harding, the captain of the ’varsity 
nine ! 

He went trotting home in the rain. 
He was soaked, dirty, frowzy, but in good 
spirits. He had had lots of fun for one 
evening —and — if —if — was it true that 
— he —a freshman — would actually be 
tried—for the ’varsity ? 

When he reached his room on York 
street Jack Rives and half a dozen class- 
mates were regaling themselves with 
crackers and beer, waiting up for him. 
He told them of his adventure. 

“ Jack,” he cried, “if I get on I'll make 
it all right for you, too, old man!” 

Stamp was seated on the table, gravely 
catching the crackers they tossed to him. 
Things were beginning to go as he wanted 
them to. He was better natured than 
he’d been for a week. 

“Well,” said Jack, “ you're in luck, and 
they say Umpty-four is the best class that 
ever entered Yale!” 

“ Oh—shoot it !” laughed Coles. 

There came a knock on the door. Mrs. 
Gimly, in nightcap and double gown, 
stuck her head in. 

“ Air you aware of the noise you are 
making, gentlemen?” she asked. “ Air 
you aware it is the holy Sabbath day, 
though only 1 o’clock in the morning ?” 

“Come in, Mrs. Gimly, and have some- 
thing with us!” called out Jack, cheerily. 

A hasty slam of the door, and Mrs. 
Gimly vanished. 

Almost the entire freshman class cut 
early chapel the next morning. But what 
a smile of victorious content rested upon 
their fresh, honest, boyish faces at church ! 

They had met the sophomores — and 
they were theirs ! 
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Part II. 


HE year 1886 proved one of the 
most interesting in the history of 
lacrosse in the United States, es- 
pecially for the champions (New 

Yorks). That year’s team was acknowl- 
edged to be the finest ever gotten up in 
the States, their list of victories being 
numerous. 

After winning the championship of the 
Eastern States they went West to St. Paul 
and defeated the Western champions by a 
score of 3 to 1, winning the Westchester 
cup and the championship of the United 
States. Instead of returning directly 
home they made a trip through Canada, 
defeated the Torontos, 3 to 2, and were 
defeated by the Ottawas, 4 to 3, in which 
game three of their players (Robinson, 
McClain and Brown) were injured; but 
notwithstanding this the next day they 
appeared on the field at Montreal to play 
the team of that city. Luckily for them 
From 


it rained and no game was played. 
here they came home and defeated the 
champions of Great Britain (Belfast), who 
were here on a visit, by a score of 4 to 1. 

“Tt is a long lane which has no turn,” 
and the New Yorks, after repeated vic- 


tory, lost by 3 to 2 in playing against 
the Independents of Boston. In 1887 
another game was played against the 
same players, though under a different 
name (South Bostons), which resulted 
inatie. During that year the New Yorks 
met and defeated the Druids of Balti- 
more, at Erastina, Staten Island, winning 
the Queen’s Jubilee gold medal. 

This leads the New York team up to 
the year 1888. They had made a most 
praiseworthy record for themselves, win- 
ning the championship a dozen times and 
cups which were the emblems of the same, 
besides numerous banners. During that 
season the following players composed 
the team: R. and H. A. Mathews, Mitch- 
ell, Ritchey, Gerndt, Marson, McClain, 
Flash, Brown, Meharg, Drysdale and 
Wheeler. At the end of the season they 
were invited to join the Staten Island 
Athletic Club, which they did, and since 
then they have played under its colors 
and carried its standard many times to 
victory. 


As is always the case changes occur be- 
tween seasons, players drop out and new 
ones take their places, and so it happened 
with the Staten Islands, who, however, 
lost nothing of their strength. In 1889 
they defeated the New Jersey Athletic 
Club team by 4 to 2, and the Philadel- 
phias by 5 to o. On a trip to Canada 
the same year they made a very good 
showing against the Montreal (champion) 
team by playing a close game and only 
being defeated by 3 to 2. 

Since the Oelrichs cup has been played 
for the fiercest rivalry has existed between 
the different clubs belonging to the East- 
ern Lacrosse Association in the contest 
for its possession each season, and it is 
an open question when the rivalry is so 
great whether it furthers the best interests 
of lacrosse to have it remain a challenge 
trophy. Now that the Amateur Athletic 
Union has taken the game under its wing 
to guide its footsteps and further its in- 
terests its advisability seems doubly doubt- 
ful. 

With but fifteen players to choose from, 
the Staten Island Athletic Club picked a 
team last year which did not during the 
whole season lose a single championship 
game. ‘ 

The season of 1890 started with men in 
the field, whose positions were assigned as 
follows: Harry A. Mathews, goal; Cyrus 
C. Miller (captain), point; Dave Brown, 
cover; William C. Post, first defense ; 
Lionel Moses, Jr., second defense ; Will- 
iam Davis and Walter Gibson, third de- 
fense; A. D. Ritchey, centre; John F. 
McClain, first attack; Wm. G. Meharg 
and Tom Beaniff, second attack; John 
Curry and Wm. Mitchell, third attack ; 
Sam, King and Ed, Center, outside home, 
and R. A. Mathews, inside home. 

The season formally opened with an 
exhibition game with Princeton College 
on April 19, but the Staten Islands were 
in poor condition owing to lack of prac- 
tice and a short team, having taken two 
or three inexperienced players merely to 
make up their number. They lost this 
with a score of 1 to o and did not 
play the full time, and though this was 
but an unimportant game each player felt 
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a desire to show the Princeton team what 
they could really do. Then followed two 
games which were merely for practice, the 
first with Stevens Institute (score 8 to 1 
in Staten Island’s favor), and the other 
with the College of the City of New York 
(6 to 1 for the same team). 

The next game proved more interesting. 
A strong feeling of rivalry has long ex- 
isted between the Brooklyn Lacrosse Club 
and the Staten Islands, and each club felt 
that a great deal hinged upon the next 
game played between them, as in fact it 
did, for to the victors was left the duty of 
going to Baltimore and wresting the Oel- 
richs cup from the Druids, who had held 
it for a year, and thus it was that the in- 
terest of all the local players was centred 
on this game, the best men being picked to 
meet upon the field at Washington Park 
on June 7. During the first half of the 
game honors were evenly divided, and the 
score stood 2 to 2, but after the short rest 
between innings, the Staten Islands picked 
up and won by a score of 6 to 3. 

On July 4 a tie game was played be- 
tween the same clubs—3 to 3, and then 
came the time for the first championship 
game they had played in 1890. This 
game was played against the Druids at 


Baltimore, and the press of Baltimore pro- 
nounced it to be the best that had ever 
been played in that city, and surely no 
game could have been more exciting than 


this! ‘The weather was perfect, though 
perhaps a little too warm. Both teams 
were in the best condition,.and when time 
was called the men lined up as follows : 
Baltimore. Staten [sland 
S. Cone, - Goal, . H. Mathews. 
Tom Penniman, . Point, Cyrus C. Miller. 
Henry Penniman, Cover point, Dave Brown. 
Brooke Hopkins, Ist defense, . W. C. Post. 
Nick Penniman, 2d defense, Lionel Moses, Jr. 
F. Primrose; 3d defense, Wm. Meharg. 
Johnson Poe, . Centre, . A. D. Ritchey. 
W.B. D. Penniman, Istattack, . J. F. McClain. 
Brantz Roszel . 2d attack, . . W. Mitchell. 
Yates Pennington 3d attack, . W. S. King. 
Arnold Reese, Outside home, R. A. Mathews. 
W. Daniels, . Inside home,. . Jno. Curry. 
During the first half of the game neither 
side could score modre than one goal, and 
when it was over there was as much 
doubt as to the result as at the beginning 
of the game, but the fifteen minutes’ rest 
seemed to add strength to the Staten 
Islands, for at once they gained posses- 
sion of the ball and throughout the game 
kept it most of the time at their oppo- 
nents’ flags and making three more goals 
to their opponents’ one. They thus won 
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the game by a score of 4 to 2, and with it 
the cup. 

This was the opportunity the Brooklyns 
were looking for, and before the cup had 
arrived at the Staten Island Club House 
a challenge was received from them and 
accepted. This game was arranged for 
July 26, and was played on the grounds 
at Livingston. The Staten Islands suc- 
ceeded in winning the game easily, as the 
Brooklyns either lacked practice or were 
overtrained. ‘The score was 7 to 2. 

After this, championship games were 
played with the Jersey City Lacrosse 
Club and the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
both of which were won by the Staten 
Island team. 

Again the Brooklyns challenged and 
atrangements were made for another 
game. The Staten Island regular team, 
well trained and anxious for the fray, 
were on the field at the appointed time, - 
but as the Brooklyns did not arrive until 
late the referee (Mr. Journeay) awarded 
the game to the former club by default. 

This finally settled the championship of ° 
the Eastern States for the year 1890, and 
left to the Staten Islands the pleasure of 
competing for the championship of the 
United States with the team of the Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, and 
the team immediately went into active 
training for the final and most important 
event of the season. The game was 
played on October 11 last, at the annual 
athletic championship meeting of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the field of battle being 
upon that gem of the Potomac, Analostan 
Island, a suburb of Washington. The 
day was an ideal lacrosse day, and shortly 
before 11 A.M. the rival teams “ lined up” 
as follows : 

A. C. of the 

Schuylkill Navy. 
. W. M. McDonald. 

E. J. Alden. 

E, Reagan. 
. S. M. Pyfer. 
. H. Hirshfield. 
. C. S. Powell. 
« @.) eo Gagie. 
D. Chesterman. 
. Jj. W. Greer. 
. R. D. Adams. 
W. S. King, H. H. Larkin, 
R. Mathews, I. H. Schell. 

The first goal was taken by Meharg, of 
the Staten Islands, in one minute anda 
quarter. ‘This made matters look omi- 
nous for the Navy boys’ chance, but the 
spectators saw a match after all, for 


Staten Island A. C. 


H. A. Mathews, 
Cyrus C., Miller, 
Dave Brown, 
W. C. Post, 
Lionel Moses, Jr., 
Wm. Davis, 

A D. Ritchey, 

J. F. McClain, 
W. G. Meharg, 
Wm. Mitchell, 


Position, 
Goal, 
Point, 

. Cover point, 

Ist defense, 

2d defense, 
3d defense, 
Centre, 

Ist attack, 
2d attack, 

3d attack, 

Outside home, 

Inside home, 
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twenty-six minutes of lively play follow- 
ed before Staten Island again scored on 
a throw by Davis. The third goal was 
scored by Chesterman, of the Schuylkill 
Navy, and it proved to be their only 
goal in the match. One more goal was 
scored by Staten Island during the first 
half, McClain doing the needful. 

When play was resumed the Navy team 
appeared to realize the heavy handicap 
of 3 to 1 against their chance. The 
Staten Islanders, however, played _ brill- 
iantly, showing beautiful “team play,” 
and in fact completely outpointing their 
antagonists in every part of the field. 
After fifteen minutes’ play McClain, one 
of the cleverest attack players in the 
country, scored three goals in rapid suc- 
cession. Shortly afterward Ritchey also 
scored, and was promptly followed by 
McClain with still another goal. The 
game was Called before any more scoring 
was done, the Islanders thus winning the 
match with a score of 7 goals to 1. 

Thus ended the season of 1890, in which 
the champions had shown throughout the 
year how much superior they were to any 
team they had met, not having more than 
two goals scored against them in any single 
match. 

Many members of the club are Cana- 
dians, and this no doubt sufficiently ex- 
plains their deftness with the crosse. 

Foremost among all the players in the 
United States, and some say even in 
Canada, is Dave Brown. He is 5 feet 10 
inches tall and twenty-nine years of age, 
and for over fifteen years he has played 
steadily, first in Canada, on the Emmetts, 
then on the Emeralds, and finally the New 
Yorks, whose fortunes he has followed up 
to.the present year. His playing is re- 
markable. Quick as a cat in any part of 
the field, he also runs beautifully, being 
extremely graceful and very fast. Besides 
being such a distinguished player, he is 
one of the most popular men in the club. 

McClain’s specialties are dodging and 
stick handling, and in addition he is a 
very swift runner; and this combination, 
besides doing great execution for his side, 
captivates an audience. He is extremely 
popular, and to him is due in a great 
measure the success of his team, for 
there is no harder worker than he. 

William Meharg is a player noted for 
the easy manner in which he handles his 
stick and the neatness with which he 
catches and throws. He is twenty-four 
years of age, and has been playing for 
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twelve years on junior Canadian teams. He 
graduated from the Model School in Toron- 
to, which has been the training ground for 
some of Canada’s most expert lacrosse 
players. He played but one year with the 
senior Torontos and then joined the S. I. 

Wm. Mitchell and Sam King would be 
noticed on any field, especially for their 
dodging, running and throwing. King’s 
dodging is extremely graceful, and the 
way he can get through a line of players 
is quite wonderful, while Mitchell’s forte 
is his beautiful throwing and running. 
He is 5 feet 10% inches tall and weighs 
154 pounds. 

Cyrus C. Miller, the captain of the team, 
is considered an excellent man in the de- 
fense field, for his checking is very sure. 
He is also noted for his long throwing, 
having won several of these contests. He 
is a graduate of New York University, 
where he played for two or three years. 

Probably with but one exception, and 
that Mr. J. R. Flannery, of the Brooklyn 


Lacrosse Club, there is no player in the 


United States who has been so long at 
the game as A. D. Ritchey, who played 
as far back as 1871, when the Knicker- 
bocker team was formed. He has fol- 
lowed lacrosse since then year by year 
up to the present time, and made a record 
for himself which is unequaled. He is 
probably the fastest short distance run- 
ner on his team and plays a very strong 
game in the field. He stands 5 feet 9% 
inches and weighs 157 pounds. 

The two Mathews boys play at the 
two extremes of the field, Harry at goal 
and Dick inside home, and they are too 
well known among lacrosse players to re- 
quire special mention. 

Post and Davis are two strong players 
who seldom fail to win a goodly share of 
the grand stand approval, and the honor 
of the club is safe in their hands. 

Curry, Centre and Moses are the latest 
acquisitions to the playing strength of the 
club, and they have all done work which 
proves them worthy of the places on the 
team. Last year saw Centre’s first ap- 
pearance, and the steady improvement in 
his play during the season hints of brill- 
iant work on his part this year. Curry 
first distinguished himself as captain of 
the team of the College of the City of 
New York. This position he ably filled 
for two years, and he has lost none of his 
usefulness since his connection with the 
team who have done so much to bring for- 
ward and popularize this fine sport. 


























SCLEN TPE LC 
BY J. 
IIT.—LossBinc 


THE “lob” is probably the most stra- 
tegic of all the plays which modern in- 
genuity has devised. The beginner usu- 
ally starts by using this stroke in ignor- 
ance of its full value and object; as he 
advances in his knowledge of the game 
and graduates from the ranks of the nov- 
ices, he is too apt to discard the stroke 
and use only swift returns. Before long, 
however, as he becomes still more experi- 
enced, and treats the game from a scien- 
tific standpoint, he learns the wonderful 
and strategic value of the “lob,” for it is 
not only indispensable in playing a wait- 
ing game or in forcing an opponent 
at the net, but when hard pressed for 
time or breathing space it is often the 
very salvation of a player. He volleys, 
smashes and places to attack, but when 
these strokes are used against him he is 
frequently forced to resort to the “ lob.” 

I have called this stroke a defensive 
play, and it is one, though it is occa- 
sionally played, when an opponent is 
caught napping at the net, as a placed 
return. Thus, by raising it a few feet 
over an opponent’s head and out of his 
reach, the ball can be placed near the 
base line of his court, and it will be very 
difficult for him to return. Whenever the 
“lob” is used it is 
advisable to play 
into your oppo- 
nent’s left-hand 
corner. The rea- 
son for this is that 
nine times out of 
ten a player when 
starting for the 
back of his court 
will turn around to 
his right, and to 
reach the ball, if 
then played to the 
left corner, he 
must turn entirely 
around, while if it 
were played to the 


DENNTS STROKES. 


PARMLY 


PARET, 


AND SMASHING, 


court a half turn would suffice. To re- 
turn the ball swiftly, if he have not per- 
fect command of the back-hand stroke, 
he must have it on his right, and to get 
at it there he would be forced outside of 
the court. 

The main “defensive” use of the lob 
is much the same, though it can be, and 
often is, used when the opponent is al- 
ready in the back of his court. This play 
can always be relied upon if it will prove 
to much advantage to delay the game; 
or if forced so as to make a successful 
swift stroke impossible, or at least im- 
probable ; or if you are likely to confuse 
your opponent through the sun’s blinding 
him when he looks up for the ball, or 
from his losing the direction of the net 
when turning to go to the back of the 
court. 

Herewith are given two diagrams, show- 
ing the difference in angle which should 
be used when playing a “lob.” If the 
return is but a slow one, and there is 
time enough to properly gauge the dis- 
tance and place the ball, the angle shown 
in the first of these should always be 
used ; but unless the opponent is very 
skillful at smashing, and time or change 
of position is needed, the much higher 





right side of the 
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angle shown in the second diagram will 
prove more valuable. If played to within 
a few feet of the base line either will gen- 
erally prevent an opponent from smash- 
ing, for the chances of success are very 
slim from so far back in the court. 

The practice of lobbing is by most 
players greatly neglected. The play has 
saved many a game, and has often proved 
a player’s only salvation. Almost every- 
one can knock the ball in the right di- 
rection, and for that matter at the right 
height, but it requires considerable prac- 
tice to become accurate enough to gauge 
the distance to the base line within three 
or four feet. Yet this is the accuracy 
that should be acquired. It can be done, 
and is done by scores of even mediocre 
players. It is a simple stroke, and once 
mastered it can be played with almost in- 
fallible accuracy without the continual 
practice that many of the swifter strokes 
demand. 

In the double game the “ lob” is often 
used for the first return. The customary 
position of the net man on the server’s 
side is such that, if the server advances 
far in the court after the delivery of his 
service, and is a good player, it becomes 
almost impossible to “ pass” either of the 
opponents. Their positions being near 
the net, if they are allowed to volley the 
first return they will have secured a very 
strong attack. In this case the “lob” 
can be used to great advantage. This 
play is especially advisable when playing 
in the right-hand court, for the opposing 
net man when on this side can (it being to 
his right) reach further toward the centre 
of the court, and it is therefore very diffi- 
cult to get a low return past him. If the 
server advances very close to the net it is 
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more effective to play over his head, but 
as he must necessarily be diagonally op- 
posite the striker out, and the net man 
must be directly opposite him, a_ ball 
lobbed far back over the latter’s head 
will generally bring better results. 

The “smash” is by far the strongest 
attack when properly played. For this 
reason it becomes the object of a careful 
player to prevent his opponent from using 
this stroke. No play can from its very 
nature be more decisive than this. The 
stroke generally either wins or loses the 
point. If close to the net, and a favor- 
able opportunity is presented, a smash 
should always be successful. It is more 
difficult when attempted from farther 
back in the court. The possibilities of 
successfully smashing six feet from the 
net are shown in the first of the three ac- 
companying diagrams. It is always per- 
fectly safe to use this stroke when at that 
distance, and if such an opportunity is 
presented with a lobbed ball this stroke 


‘should be attempted, for from this point 


of vantage a large part of the opponent’s 
court can be commanded, both sideways 
and lengthways. 

The second diagram shows the much 
more limited range which the player com- 
mands at a distance of eighteen feet from 
the net, or just in front of the half court 
line. From this distance he commands 
less than one-half the space he did at the 
nearer position. A good player can, how- 
ever, often smash successfully from this 
position. 

The third diagram shows the very slim 
chance a player has of smashing success- 
fully from very far back in his court. 
The diagram supposes the player to be 
six feet from the base line. 
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Solid Silver WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, yo FINE. 


Exclusively. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 
“Is IT SILVER OR iS IT PLATED?” 


IS NEVER RAISED 








CONCERNING 





A GIFT BEARING OUR 


STERLI NG. TRADE-MARK. 


WHITING MFG Co. 


Silversmiths, 





UNION SQUARE & I6TH ST., 


New YORK. 








*" "© = POR «== 8 
Mosquito Bites "ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE FOR. 


e and Sunburn 


BATHE WITH 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


HERE is nothing its equal for re- 
T lieving the SORENESS, ITCHING 
or BURNING, reducing the INFLAM- 
MATION, taking out REDNESS and 
quickly bringing the skin to its nat- 
ural color. 


ne of mongitian. Take POND’S 
only. ee landscape trade 
mark on buff wrapper. 7 Sold only in our MURRAY & LANTERN GHIGINESED 
own bottles. All druggists. BOTH THE anne AND THE 











Ponp’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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INTERESTING TO YACHTSMEN, 
Elegantly mounted Marine Glasses, having lenses of ex- 
traordinary range and power, will be furnished to clubs 
for prize contests at a special discount from list Prices. 


THE LATEST! 


A Perfect Multum in 
Parvo. 


KS 
ow fg ib} LADIES’ 

&) FIELD GLASSES. 
Send for 


Illustrated 
Price List. 


one %, 


OPTICIAN, 
Maker of the BEST Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


296 & 297 Fourth Ave, So"s3¢°st, New York. 


St. Pau, Minn. | Minneapouis, Minn, Aupany, N. Y. 
75 East Third St.| 42 Fourth St.,So. | (Meyrowitz Bros.) 














KOLA 


THE NEW MUSCLE BRACER. 
The very thing for cyclists and all athletes. 
Used last year in England by many of the win- 
ners of last season’s races. 


. 
READ TEESE! 
23 Busn Lang, Cannon StrzET, E. C., 
2nd June, 1890. 

Dear Srrs—There can be no doubt as to the sustaining 
power of the Chocolate. I satisfied myself of that on Sat- 
urday afternoon, riding strongly in a race six hours after a 
meal, having taken nothing meanwhile but a small piece of 
Kola Chocolate. Yours truly, 

WM. C. GOULDING, 
North Road Cycling Club, Holder of 24 Hours’ 
— Record. 
Messrs. T. CHRISTY & CO. 


J. G. H. Browne, North Re Road Cycling Club and 
‘Anerley B. C. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that Kola Chocolate 
was of the greatest assistance in securing the York to Lon- 
don record on August 7th, last Thursday fortnight. The 
renewed energy after taking is simply marvelous. 





Miss Brapy, Barmoor Lote. , Kirby Moorside, 
Will be much obliged if Messrs. Christy will send her two 
more boxes of the Kola Lozenges, as she tinds them very 
useful in long walks. 
Kola Chocolate.. ies --40c., 75c., $1.25 
Kolatina (for use as a bev erage) paneann ae 40c., 75c., 1.25 
Kola Lozenges.. . we --50c. 
Circular giving full "jnformation of all Kola 
preparations on application to T, Curisty & Co., 
25 Lime Street, London, England, or 


A. O. SCHOON MAKER, Sole Agent, 
158 William St., New York. 





years. 
attention. 





Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
This territory is attracting general and wide 


The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 


of esiile that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 


sections in the Northwest. 


For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. P. FLATLEY, Gen. West. Pass. Agent, No. 185 E. Third Street, St. 


Paul, Minn. 

















THOSE who have not the leisure for a trip to 
Europe and miss the quaint experiences of Old 
World travel may finda ready recompense on 
this side the Atlantic in a journey to the Prov- 


inces. Perhaps no more interesting territory 
lies within our reach than Nova Scotia, for 
which the steamships of the Yarmouth Line 
leave Boston four times a week. They provide 
all that can be desired by the most fastidious 
taste; and at the journey’s end comes the be- 
ginning of new experiences and the novelty 
which ever accompanies an historical and inter- 
esting foreign country—foreign in more senses 
than in the fact that it is under a different Gov- 
ernment from our own; foreign in the broader 
sense of race, language, habits, dress and his- 
tory. Whocan look upon Halifax without the 
thrill of novelty; glide by the rugged shores 
or traverse the Isle of Breton; fish in its 
lakes, mix amongst its primitive peoples and 
explore its manifold scenic beauties without 
feeling that they have acquired a wider expe- 
rience than their own country affords? To the 
bulk of even traveled Americans ‘‘ The Land of 
Evangeline” has been hitherto only known in 
the pages of literature. The Yarmouth Steam- 
ship Company have opened the portals to it, and 
much beyond, for all. We take much pleasure 
in calling attention to the Yarmouth Steamship 
Company and in referring our readers for fuller 
information to its able passenger agent, J. F. 
Spinney, Boston, 


How much is added to the attractiveness of a 
summer resort, especially if selected primarily 
for health-giving properties and social distinc- 
tions, by a good railroad only those can tell 
who have to make perhaps frequent journeys 
back and forth during the season while it is the 
family headquarters. Take Saratoga as a case 
in point. Age does not pall nor custom stale its 
infinite variety, yet how much pleasanter those 
charms are made by the enterprise, care and 
luxury with which the’ railroad companies equip 
their routes. Say I am a New England mer- 
chant, what doI not owe tothe Fitchburg Rail- 
road Hoosac Tunnel route, with its summer 
time table and its fast and elegant through 
trains, obviating the discomforts and perplex- 
ities of changing from car to car and transport- 
ing me from Boston to Saratoga, or vice versa, 
*twixt breakfast and dinner? 

A GREAT expanse of what is undoubtedly one 
of the best regions for the sportsman and one of 
the most picturesque portions of the broad 
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Northwest is traversed by the popu- 
lar ‘‘Soo Line.’’ This most impor- 
tant link in the great transcontinental 
arteries of traffic traverses the superb 
lake and forest regions of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, 


NEw ENGLANDERS can at last con- 
gratulate themselves upon possessing 
strictly first-class facilities to and from 
the great Northwest. The Boston and Albany 
Railroad, in connection with the Vanderbilt lines, 
offers rapid transit to the business man and lux- 
urious comfort to the tourist. 


‘*Goop wine needs no bush,” says the proverb, 
and Seneca Lake has ample attractions of its 
own, but these are enhanced by the points of 
interest by which it is surrounded or which can 
be reached by its far famed lake steamers. 
Watkins Glen and the Falls of Glenora alone 
are reward enough for the lover of the beautiful. 


THE traveler, be he business man or pleasure 
tourist, finds nowhere on the face of this green 
earth railway trains that stand the test of 
comparison with those running daily between 
Chicago and Denver on the Great Burlington 
Route. Luxuriously equipped with every mod- 
ern device to insure safety and comfort, and 
officered by courteous and attentive train offi- 
cials, these trains, consisting of Pullman sleep- 
ers, parlor, dining and reclining chair cars of 
most elegant design, speed over the plains of 
Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Northwestern Kansas 
and Colorado, through gardens of marvelous ag- 
ricultural productivity, charmingly interspersed 
with thriving cities, towns and villages, where 
the wheels of industry almost realize the philos- 
opher’s dream of perpetual motion. There is 
probably no section of the country where the 
natural elements contribute so liberally to in- 
telligent agricultural activity as the sections 
lying contiguous to this mighty ‘iron artery” of 
the West—the Great Burlington Route. It is 
the modern farmer’s El Dorado, sure enough, 
and has been so declared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, outranking all other 
sections of the country in the conditions neces- 
sary to the successful raising of cereal crops of 
all kinds, stock raising, etc. 


ALONG the line of the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Railroad in Northwestern and South- 
western Nebraska there are nearly 4,000,000 
acres of choice land subject to entry which are 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
small stock farmer and dairyman. If any of 
our readers contemplate changing their condi- 
tions of life, and wish to do so for the better, 
without any doubt, whether they be farmers, 
manufacturers or business men, we unhes‘at- 
ingly advise them to send to P. S. Eustis, gen- 
eral passenger agent C., B.and Q. R. R., Chi- 
cago, Ill., for descriptive pamphlets and other 
matter giving location and full particulars con- 
cerning these lands. 











AY S’ Were, 
x AS by 


Se. 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


(From Uncle Dick's point of 
view.) 
Cheek when you're spo- 
ken to, 
Sulk when you’re chid, 
, Bang the door after you, 
Sweet little kid ! 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 





»S “I’m clear gone on 
he murmured. 
you 


you,’ 
“Would that 
were gone from me,” 


she whispered. And 


he was. 


The consolation of 
drawing “ a bye” at 
tennis - 

“They also serve 
who only stand and 
wait.” — Milton. 


“ “was 
THUS.’ 


EVER 






<} Forget-me-nots she 


sent me 
From woody for- 
est glen; 
The happiness they 
lent me 
Seemed never 


ending then. 


But now their spell 
is over, 

A dream of van- 
/ ished hours ; 
(y% , ~/She has another 
yu \4 lover 
x ws And I—have 
other flowers. 


ou we WIT AND 
Ke df, WISDOM 








THE DIVISION OF LABOR IS THE FIRST LAW 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 









You press the button, we do the rest. 
—Kopak. 
When I have tramped the 
weary way 
And snapped the shutter 
too, 
"Tis then I read the words you 
say, 


And know that they are true. 


I, sweating, snap and rush 
and tear, 
Whilst 


content 
blest ; 
I toil and moil, 
swear, 
Not me,who does ¢he res? 


you 


tis you, I 


THE PUG’S LAMENT 


I once was fashion's 
favorite, 
’Twas me the ladies 
hugged ; 
I then was thought 
most beautiful, 
Altho’ so very pugged. 
But now I'm passed neglected by 
Or sneered at as a noodle, 
And in my place there reigns instead 
The half-shaved ugly poodle. 
OLD SAWS RESET, 
ON A BARGAIN COUNTER. 
A penny saved is often two pence 
Hearned. 
FOR THE TRACK : 
“ All hope abandon ye who 
Enter here.”— Dante. 
TO MY EMPTY CREEL: 
“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, 
blessed.” —Pope. 
FOR TAMMANY : 
“A place for everybody and 
Everybody in his place.” 


go 
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in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers 


& COMPANY, Chicago. 








THE LADIES 


Who purify their blood with Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla are distinguished by their 
freedom from any of those blemishes 
which so disfigure many an otherwise 
comely face. External applications ag- 
gravate skin diseases by obstructing 
the pores and poisoning the whole 
system. Functional derangements of 
the stomach, liver, and kidneys need to 
be corrected. This may best be done by 
purifying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 





parilla, the use of which, 
if persisted U in, causes the 
skin to be- S@ come cleat 
and healthy. M. Parker, 











Concord, Vt., writes: ‘‘My face, for 
years, was covered with pimples and 
humors, for which I could find no rem- 
edy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this great blood 
medicine effected a thorough cure, and 
I can confidently recommend it to all 
suffering from similar troubles.” 
“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made my skin 
clear.”—A young lady of Dover, N. H. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aor & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Bold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Has cured others, will cure you 








QUALITY 
YARN DYED. 
WILL ALWAYS KEEP A 

DEEP BLACK. 
Money Rerunoeo 

iF IN ANY WAY 
UNSATISFACTORY, 















BY MAIL 


$241 


STATE SIZE 
WANTED. 







F.C.SAVAGE & Co. 
164 Tremont Streer 
Boston.U.S.A. 4 


SANITARY SILK 


BATH TOWELS 
Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. 


RODUCING perfect circulation and invigorating the 

whole system, One of the greatest reliefs for Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia. Can be used on the most tender skin, 
generating a gentle electrical feeling without the least irri- 
tation. Wearing — guaranteed. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price (P. O. order). 


$1.00 Each. $9.00 Per Dozen. 


F.C. SAVAGE & CO., 
164 Tremont Street. 
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KAMARET 
™? HAWKEVE 


We do not have to resort to misstatements or distortion of facts to 








sell Hawk-Eyes and Kamarets. We do not claim that our cameras are 
the ONLY ones which may be used with rolls of transparent film for 
taking 100 (or less) pictures without reloading, but we do claim that they 
have many advantages over any similar photographic apparatus. 

The Hawk-Eye has had the largest sale of any combined plate and 
jilm-roll camera ever placed on the market. 

The Kamaret ts of recent introduction and only a comparatively 
small number have been shipped. The sale, however, has been limited 
only by factory delays and not by the demand. 

Anyone who will devote ten minutes to a perusal of the Hawk-Eye 
and Kamaret booklets, which are sent free to any address, will readily 
understand why his choice should be one of these rather than any of the 
numerous other cameras which are advertised. 

We develop and finish the pictures, or supply an outfit for such 
purpose, as preferred. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


TRADE AGENTS, NEW YORK, 
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HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 







497 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Makers of TENNIS RACKETS, 


Send for Illustrated Tennis Catalogue, containing 


American 
Tate, 
Lenox. 
Champion. 
Peerless. 
Standard. 


Playing Rules for 1891. 











ATHLETIC AND SPORTING GOODS. 





THE LADIES’ CHOICE | 


©0000000000 


A ROVER. 


The Most Elegant Ladies’ Safety 
Ever Produced. 


Weight with Solid 
Tire, 38 Pounds. 


re ee W E carry five 
G. styles of Rovers, 
ranging in weight 
from 36to 48 pounds, 
fitted with Pneumat- 
ic Cushion or Solid 
Tires. Don’t buy a 
bicycle before see- 
ing our 1891 cata- 
logue, ready about 
February 10. 








We are Head- 





quarters for all Bi- 
cycle Accessories. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO.. 


IMPORTERS, 
269 and 271 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 


as 
las The Largest 


p 1i4\) OUTFITTERS 


:4 “OF 
| 


FINE 
me LAWN 
TENNIS 


in the world, 
*% % & 

Our SEARS SPECIAL RACKET is used by 
CAMPBELL (the champion) and _ all 
players. 


CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL. 


Adopted by all the Lawn-Tennis Associations 
in the United States and Canada. 

OFFICIAL TENNIS GUIDE for 1891, by mail 15c. 

Send for Complete Catalogue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





leading 





QWoRESDENEDTIAM. 
“A Most Delicate ake 
Se 










Preparation.”’ 


Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Reoeipts.’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Cowpreys Soups 


Delicious, Appetizing, Nourishing. 


Mock Turtle, Soup & Bouilh, 
Tomato, : Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Macaroni, 
Consommé, (Beef, 
Julienne, Pua. 
Chicken, 4 om ee 
Vermicelli, 
Vegetable, ClamBroth, 
Mutton, Purée of 
Printanier, Game 








GreenTurtle, Mulligatawny, 


Sample will be sent by Express on receipt of lic. 





BE. T. COWDREY CQ., Boston, U.S. As 
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(Formerly of GLENS FALLS, N. Y.), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH .. GRADE .. CANOKS, 


Pleasure Boats, Steam Launches, Ete., 





gitorntlicnal Coon, Mohawk River, Foot of Governor’s Lane, 
; SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Take street car at State Street crossing, get off at 
Mohawk Bridge. My shop is only a few 
yards below Washington ave. bridge. 





To those interested—If you want the best 
I would say, send 20 cents for catalogue and 
sample of new ship lap joint used in plank- 
ing canoes and light work, with five litho- 
graph views of as many kinds of my work, 
and will tell of many others that are very noted. 
I claim that I have produced Tue Besr 
models of shells and cuts of sails and rigs 
of Canoes for the last ten years. 

See A.C. A. records and published letters 
in catalogue. I invite a careful and thor- 
ough examination, Catalogue, photographs 
and sample of joint free to purchasers, 
Very nice open Cruising Canoes or light dou- 
ble-end Row Boats, Mohawk Model, kept in 
stock. 





WON BY PECOWSIC. 


- ALot of Second-Hand Light Row and Paddle Boats °*SPragne Sc Paghton's Make 





& AGENTS st 
Mr. F. E. JOYNER, Pleasure Boat Builder, Cocoa, Ind. River, Florida. 
Mr. M. HUBBE, 22 State Street, Room 51, New York City. 
Messrs. WYLIE & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 











Please do not leave me to Guess at your Address. Put it Plain and Don’t Forget. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON 
RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WHEN 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





BOOK IS MAILED. REGISTRATION 10 CENTS EXTRA. 
ANGLING. Vacation Cruising. Rothrick ....... 
Yacht Architecture. Dixon Kemp. ee 


American Angler's Book, Memorial Edition. 

American Salmon Fishing. Wes < 

Angling. Blakely ° . 

Art of Angling. Wethenes . 

Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 

Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . . 

Book on Angling. Francis 

Fish Culture. Norris. 

Fish Hatching and Fish’ Catching. 
Green. ° 

Fishing Tackle, “its Material, etc. Keene. . 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis-~Cheney Collection, new 
edition . 

Floating Flies and How to Dress Them. 
ored plates. . . 

Fly Fishes Entomology. ” Ronalds twenty colored ‘plates 

Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout. Keene. 


. Shipley ‘ 
Roosevelt and 


Halford, col- 


Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes. Stevens 
Fly Fishing. Pennell . . ae 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . 


Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing . 
a Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshynge . 

Modern Practica Angier, a + Guide to "Fly" 'F ishing. 
Pennell . 

Prime’s I Go a- Fishing . ‘ 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters ° 

Scientific Angler. Foster. . 

Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, etc., 
Roosevelt . 

The Game Fish of the Northern States | and British 
Provinces, by Roosevelt . . ° 

Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout ; 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Sailing, illustrated. Biddle. 
Art of Sailmaking. Illustrated . 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison | 
Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott 
Boat Sailor's Manual. Qualtrough 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers 

ook of Knots. Illustrated 
Canoe and Camera, Steele . +a 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop's. me -% 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. Norton & Halberton « 
Corinthian Yachtsman. Biddle . 
Cruises in Small Yachts. Speed . 
Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman . 
Fore and Aft Seamanshi 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing a 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin. Samuels 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. are 
Inland Voyage. Stevenson ‘ 
Knots, Ties and Splices . 


, by 


Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray . ; 
Masting and Rigging of Ships. Kipping 
Model Yachts, a; ork SR 
Modern Shipsof War .. . 

Paddle and Portage. Steele . 


Practical Boat Building. Neison 

Practical Boat Sailing. Davies . . 

Riggers’ Guide and Seamen’s Assistant . . ‘ 

Sails and nemvag illustrated. Kipping, } Ay 

Sailor’s Language, Clark Russell. rng, ‘ 

Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book. ree - 

Sailor’s Sea Book. Rosser . > 

Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts . 

Steam Machinery. Donaldson 

The Sailing Boat. Folkard Sousa 

The Steam Engine, Holmes. 212 woodcuts 

The Engineer's Handy Book, Loundes. 5 

The Marine Steam Engine. Sennett, 244 illustrations . 

“Who Won?” A Record of —— American 
Yachts. Jas.C.Summers . . . Yas 


Norris, $5 
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Yacht and Boat Sailin, Kemp. 

Yacht Designing. Biddle 

Yacht Sailor. Vanderdecken . 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson. New edition’ 

Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the pares , Signals, 
Seamanship, etc. 


HUNTING-SHOOTING. 

A Lost Opportunity; Stopping an Incomer; A Side 
Shot. Three pictures in colors, by Zimmerman. 
The set 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 
World. 22 illustrations 

American Sportsman, The. Lewis . 

Antelope and Deer of America, Caton . 

Bear Hunters. Bowman . 

Down the West Branch. By Captain ‘Farrar . 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus 

Fifty’ Years with Gun and Rod. Cross . e 

Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Characters. 2 
vols., cloth . . eee 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 

Gunsmith's Manual. Illustrated. 376 pp. 

How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher 

Hunter’s Hand oon ‘ i 

Hunting. eae, and Morris . <s 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt. ‘ 

Instructions in Rifle Firing. By — Blunt 

Nimrod in the North. Schwatka ° 

Rifle Practice. Wingate 

Rod and Gun in en 

Shooting. Blake 

Shooting on the V ing 4 

Sport, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing. 

Sport with Gunand Rod. Cloth . 

Sport with Gun and Rod. New. 

Sporting Adventures in the Far We: 

Sportsman’s Paradise; or, The oo ‘of. Canada, 
Illustrated by Beard . . 

Still-Hunter. Van Dyke . . 

The Gun and its Dev clopment. Greener 

The Modern American Pistol and Revolver. 

The Pistol . e ° 

The Wild- Fowler. Folkard | 

Three in Norway; or, Rifle, Rod and Gun in ! Norway 

Trajectory Test 

By H.C. 


Van Dyke _ 


ats : 


a edition . 


Illustrated 


bats * - Glass-Ball Shooting with a Rifle. 


K EN N EI L. 
American Kennel. Burges 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel . 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill. 
Dog Breaking. Floyd . . . 
Dog Breaking. Hutchinson . 
Dog in Health, Habits and ‘Diseases. 
Landseer . 
Dog, the Dinks. 
Dogs, Management of. 
Dogs, Points of Judging . 
Dogs, their Management and Treatment in ‘Disease, 
by Ashmont . ° 
Englishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576 ‘ ZA 
Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine Diseases . 
Our Friend the Dog. Stables . . 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables; pa. 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 
Stonehenge on the Dog . 
The Dog, by Idstone_ . 
The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease . 
The Greyhound. Stonehenge, +i rtraits . 
The Mastiff, the ong Ba . Wynn. 
Training T rick Dogs. tastrated ‘ ; 
Youatt on the Dog ° ee 


1 llustrated. 


May! hew and Hutchinson . 
Mayhew, 16mo. 
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THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Outing Weekly Tennis Record, 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


U. S. NATIONAL LAWN-TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 











Commenced publication for the Season of 1891 June 11th, and will be issued weekly during 


the Lawn-Tennis Season. 


J], HE general characteristics which secured it so large a circulation and so 
high an appreciation in the season of 1890 will be followed, coupled 
with such improvements as experience suggests. 

Its information is “official,” special and reliable. Its reports are full 
and accurate. Its articles will be from the pens of the best Lawn-Tennis 
authorities in the United States and Canada, and its illustrations from the 
pencils of the foremost draughtsmen of the day. 

The form in which it is issued not only distinguishes it from every 
other publication giving the Tennis news of the day, but enables it to be neat- 
ly and easily filed for reference, or bound with the ordinary volumes of OuTiNG. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE SEASON, $1.00. 


(as> We offer a special opportunity of becoming a subscriber to Outing and the Weekly 
Tennis Record for $3.00, that being the price of Outing alone. 








STATIONARY . MARINE & HOISTING 


ENGINES WITH VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL 


STEEL BOILERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
pLue ( UT RICE & WHITACRE MFG.CO- CHICAGO. 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limrrep, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE ARIEBEL” STEAM ENGINES. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE 
A L A SUMMER HOTEL. 


O SEND FOR A COPY OF THE 
CO SWEET | “apvertisers’ cuive,” 
’ 
giving selected lists of leading newspapers and 
S M O K E rates for advertising 
A copy of the guide will be sent free to any 
hotel sending a copy of this advertisement to 


PACKED IN CANVAS POUCHES. WILLIAM HICKS, 


J-B-PACE- TOBACCO CO. Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
179 Water St. NewYork & RicHMoND VA 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All communications should be addressed to‘ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING will in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations, 


The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 


In the prime of life, in the plenitude of his 
powers aad on the threshold of his harvest, 
death, with swift and unrelenting swarth, has 
laid low Edward Burgess. In him yachting has 
lost its most significant personality, America one 
of its most valued nautical advisers and aquatic 
sport one of its prime factors. Born and cradled 
on the deep, nature and habit alike conspired to 
prepare him for its instrument, and tempera- 
ment completed what fate decreed, for in every 
fibre, both mental and physical, he was in- 
tensely American. Wherever a keel dances on 
the waters the wide world over the name of 
Edward Burgess, the designer of American 
flyers, has long been known, respected and, in a 
friendly sense, feared. The same close obser- 
vation of facts, the same adaptation of means 
to ends, the same inventive genius which char- 
acterized his handling of the catboats of his 
college days, improved by scientific study, wi- 
dened by foreign travel, and deepened by laud- 
able and patriotic ambition, produced the mas- 
terpieces of design on which his great reputation 
rests. ‘‘Shall we look upon his like again ” is 
the query rising before us, as we record, with 
heartfelt sorrow, that a career of such promise 
and usefulness is forever closed. 


WHEN one is brought face to face with death 
in any form that solemn hush which for a time 
annihilates all thought and speech comes over 
one. Words seem meaningless and wholly 
inadequate. Yet if ever there were a word to 
say that could be of comfort to those whose loss 
is so utterly irreparable it would be in the case 
of unflinching heroism by which Frederick 
Brokaw lost his life. The life of another was 
at stake, and without an instant’s hesitation he 
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offered hisown. Noone will ever know whether 
there was a moment at which he realized the 
hopelessness of his task. If there were he 
never wavered, but went straight to his death 
without flinching as bravely and steadfastly as 
he would have faced the commonest trial of 
daily life. 

Only a few weeks ago his comrades were con- 
gratulating the ruddy, brown-faced boy upon 
winning the baseball championship for his col- 
lege—a victory to which he had looked forward 
and for which he had struggled through good 
luck and bad for three years. Noone whoknew 
him but would have said that such an act of hero- 
ism as that by which he lost his life would spring 
instantly from his heart. A few days ago the 
hero of a mimic struggle against a friendly foe, 
to-day the real hero of the struggle that blanches 
the cheek of the bravest even to. think of, he 
turned from the latter no more than from the 
former. 

But few who have heard their death knell roll 

From the cannon’s lips, as they faced the foe, 

Have fallen as stout and steady of soul 

As that dead man gone where we all must go. 

God grant that whenever, soon or late, 

Our course is run and our goal is reached, 

We may meet our fate as steady and straight 

As he, 

* 
* % 

SHOULD Oxford or Cambridge come over here 
next year, as it would seem to be their turn to, 
there is one error which both prophets and our 
oarsmen must avoid, and that is relying upon 
recorded ‘‘times” as a safe indication of prob- 
able results. Times are of course deceptive and 
unreliable for the purpose of comparison, but 
it may be worth considering that the fastest time 
ever made in a race over a 4-mile course by 
either Harvard or Yale was that made by Yale 
in 1888—20m. 10s. In 1873 Cambridge won the 
boat race between it and Oxford overthe Thames 
course of 44% miles in 19m. 35s. Again in 1882 
Oxford won over the same course in 20m. I2s. 
It may be well to bear these factsin mind. The 
times of the Oxford and Cambridge boat races 
over a longer course average very much faster 
than those of Harvard and Yale. Good judges 
think, after having seen crews of all the above 
row, that an Oxford crew would beat a crew as 
good as this year’s Harvard eight twice out of 
three times. By all means let us have a race to 
decide the question. Say two races, one at New 
London one year and one at old London another 
year. OvuTiNG will return to this subject in an 
early issue. 








OUTING FOR AUGUST. 





THE midsummer number of OUTING (July is- 
sue) contained an announcement of the work 
which the International Photographic Congress, 
organized several years ago by agroupof astron- 


omers for the purpose of studying the stars 
through a photographic camera, proposed to 
do. Now Prof. Camille Flammarion, who has 
charge of the work, himself explains what the 
international committee hopes to accomplish 
and how the work will be done. 

The undertaking is to actually photograph the 
entire heavens, and it was for this purpose that 
the astronomers organized the international 
congress. The naked eye cannot see stars 
beyond the sixth magnitude, and the eye as- 
sisted by the most powerful telescope can only 
see stars to the fourteenth magnitude; but the 
camera can photograph heavenly bodies which 
are invisible to the most powerful telescope ! 
This is possible only because the sensitive plate 
accumulates, as it were, the light coming from 
these more distant stars, and so, after a pro- 
longed exposure, is able to reveal an image of 
them. After an exposure of thirty-three minutes 
stars of the fifteenth magnitude are impressed 
on the photographic plate. 

Never before in all the history of mankind, says 
Professor Flammarion, have we had in hand 
the power to penetrate so deeply in the abysses 
of the infinite. Photography with its recent im- 
provements takes a fair picture of every star, 
no matter what its distance, and sets it down on 
a document which can be studied at leisure. A 
star of the fifteenth, sixteenth, or even the seven- 
teenth magnitude, or a sun may be separated 
from us by so great a distance that its light re- 
quires thousands, perhaps millions, of years to 
reach us, notwithstanding its incredible velocity. 
The unaided eye of man would never have seen 
it, but the camera collects this feeble light, and 
after a prolonged exposure reveals its image. 
Thus the photographic plate takes us back into 
the past history of the universe. While this 
feeble ray of light was coming to our camera 
all the history of the earth has been accom- 
plished ; and during the same time the history of 
this distant sun which is photographing itself 
to-day has also been accomplished, possibly be- 
coming extinct many ages ago. 

The telescope shows about forty million stars, 
but the camera reveals many millions more, 
The plate used covers five astronomical degrees, 
so that the entire heavens are divided into eight 
thousand sections, each section representing 
degrees. If, therefore, eight thousand telescopes 
arranged for photographing should be stationed 
all over the earth and focused upon the eight 
thousand sections of the sky at the same time, 
all the points being agreed upon in advance, the 
eight thousand photographs made would cover 
the entire heavens, and register the forty million 
stars of which we have spoken. But of course 
this is impossible, as at any given time night 
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extends over less than one-half the entire globe, 
and also because the atmosphere is never per- 
fectly clear everywhere at the same time. The 
work has therefore been divided among eigh- 
teen observatories, each observatory taking the 
number of plates set against it in the table 
below : 


Paes). « « 6 S200 Matenm « » 1,008 
Bordeaux . . 1,260 San Fernando 1,260 
Toulouse 1,080 Cacubaya 1,260 
Algiers . . . 1,260 Santiago. 1,260 
Greenwich . . 1,149 La Plata. 1,360 
Oxford 1,180 Rio Janeiro . 1,376 
Helsing fors 1,008 Cape Good Hope 1,512 
Potsdam. . . 1,232 Sydney .. . 1,400 
Rome. .. 1,040 Melbourne . . 1,179 


There will be about twenty-two thousand 
plates made, of two degrees each, arranged so 
that they shall overlap each other sufficiently to 
register all the stars without fail, and thus cover 
the entire heavens. The work will probably 
require five years for its successful accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Frederick E. Ives, of Philadelphia, has 
recently made some important improvements 
upon his process of color photography, and ex- 
plains them in a recent communication to the 
Franklin Institute. When Mr. Ives first pub- 


lished his process several years ago the three 


negatives required were made with one camera 
from one and the same point of view, but now 
he is enabled by the improvement in his helio- 
chromic camera to make the three negatives 
representing the effect of the color photograph 
upon the three fundamental color sensations, 
not only from one point of view by simultaneous 
exposures, but also upon a single sensitive plate 
atone time. Thus he obtains the heliograph 
negative with no more trouble than an ordinary 
negative is made. The color prints also can be 
made from these negatives by a single exposure 
in transparent gelatine, and separated only 
when ready to dip into the dye solutions repre- 
senting the respective color sensations. Mr. 
Ives’ latest work is looked upon by experts as a 
most important and valuable contribution to the 
difficult subject of photographing in the colors 
of nature. W. I. Lincotn ADAms, 
* 
* * 

Mr. Sam. C. PARTRIDGE, an enterprising pho- 
tographic merchant of the Pacific Coast, writes 
from San Francisco that lantern slides are rap- 
idly increasing in popularity on the Pacific 
Slope as well as in the Eastern States. The 
meetings of the Oakland Camera Club, of which 
Mr. Partridge is a member, are always well at- 
tended when an exhibition of lantern slides is 
given; at other meetings the attendance is very 
slim. This hasbeen noted among the Eastern 
clubs, but the practice of making lantern slides 
in no place in this country has begun to equal 
that among the amateurs of Great Britain and 
the Continent. A prominent English amateur 
on his return trip through New York told the 
writer that he supposed there were hundreds of 
negatives made by English amateurs which had 
never been printed from, other than to make a 
single lantern slide for the club exhibitions. 
This remarkable popularity of a single process 
is not to be wondered at when we consider the 
satisfactory manner in which a photograph is 
presented by its means. 








AQUATICS. 


US watered 





YACHTING. 


FIXTURES. 


August 1—Beverly Club, at Marblehead. 
August 1, etc.—Corinthian Navy, at Riverside. 
August 1—Hull (Mass.) Club. 

August 1—Indian Harbor (Conn.) Club. 
August 1—Philadelphia Club, ladies’ day. 
August 6—Monatiquot Ciub, at Weymouth. 
August 6—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
August 8—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 
August 8—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 

August 8—Hull (Mass.) Club. 

August 8—Lynn (Mass.) Club. 

August 8—San Francisco Club. 

August 8—Savin Hill Club. 

August 8—South Boston (Mass.) Club. 

August 8—Winthrop Club. 

August 1o—Quincy (Mass.) Club. 

August 12— Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester. 
August 12—Pleon Club. 

August 13—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
August 13—Monatiquot Club, at Weymouth. 
August Pe Club, at Marblehead. 
August 15—Corinthian Club Boston, Mass. 
August 15—Eastern Club, Boston, Mass. 
August 15—Hull (Mass.) Club. 

August 15—Savin Hill Club. 

August 17—Winthrop Club. 

August 19 —Hull (Mass.) Club. 

August 19—Pleon Club, 

August 19—Savin Hill Club. 

August 20— Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester, 
August 2o—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
August 22—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 

August 22—Corinthian Mosquito Fleet. 

August 22—Quincy (Mass.) Club. 

August 22—Monatiquot Club, at Weymouth. 
August 22—Sippican Club. 

August 22—Winthrop Club. 

August 22, 23—San Francisco Club. 

August 26—Dorchester (Mass.) Club. 

August 26—Pleon Club, 

August 27— Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester. 
August 27—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
August 29—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 
August 29— Hull (Mass.) Club. 

August 29—Larchmont Club, oyster boat race. 
August 29—Savin Hill Club. 

August 3:—Winthrop Club. 


Since the days when General Paine’s magnifi- 
cent sloop Volunteer humbled the pride of Scot- 
land by defeating 7Aistle no yacht has created 
such a general surprise as Commodore E. D. 
Morgan’s Gloriana, empress of the 46-foot class. 
At the time of this writing she has never been 
beaten. The swift and beautiful creations of 
those talented naval architects, Edward Burgess, 
of Boston, and William-Fife, Jr., of Fairlie, on 
the Clyde, have measured their strength against 
her in vain. Boston cannot account for it, and 
those who worship at the shrine of Fife are 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes. 

Nat G. Herreshoff, the gentleman who de- 
signed G/oriana, is a member of the celebrated 
firm of that name, whose works are at Bristol, 
R. I. They gained renown by designing and 
building the famous sloop Shadow, with which 
Dr. John Bryant won so many races. They 
have turned out some of the fastest steam yachts 
in the world, and the torpedo boat Cushing is 
able to hold her own with anything that British 
genius or skill has produced. Some of the 


Herreshoff catboats and cat yawls that one sees 
skimming the waters in Newport's lovely har- 
bor are unconquerable. 

Commodore Morgan is one of our most zeal- 
ous amateurs. Gifted with vast wealth, he has 
spent enormous sums on yachting. His boats 
however, have not hitherto been so successful as 
he deserved. When he purchased Mayflower it 
was in the hope that she would for the second 
time be chosen to defend the America’s cup. At 
that time it was never imagined that Volunteer, 
even under the able management of General 
Paine, would develop such marvelous speed. 
In windward work Volunteer was phenomenal 
and we never may look upon her like again. 
Now that she is a schooner she may perhaps per- 
form like the other big sloops, Ad/antic, Mayflower 
and Priscilla, whose doings since they have been 
transformed into ‘‘ two stickers’’ have been the 
reverse of illustrious. Let us hope that no such 
inglorious fate is in store for Volunteer. 

Mr. Morgan is the owner of the big schooner 
Constellation, probably the largest centreboard 
vessel now afloat. She is a remarkably fine 
ship, but as yet has shown no surprising speed. 
During the brief and memorable reign of the 4o- 
foot class Mr. Morgan had built for him two 
handsome Burgess boats, Zomahawk and Moc- 
casin. These he raced with assiduous zeal, but 
as compared with Minerva and Gossoon they were 
failures. Many yachtsmen would have given up 
yachting in despair after such a lack of success 
as fell to the lot of Mr. Morgan. But he isn’t a 
man of that kind. He possesses both pluck and 
staying qualities—a combination somewhat rare. 
He is also a bit of a philosopher. 

He determined to excel in the 46-foot class, 
and with that end in view had a consultation 
with the Herreshoffs, and they assured him that 
they could build him a yacht capable of beating 
anything that Burgess or Fife could produce. 
Nor was this mere vainglorious boasting, as the 
result proved. ‘‘ Nat” Herreshoff is a student 
as well asa genius. He is aman of audacious 
ideas, eager to penetrate the realm of scientific 
exploration and to go further than any other of 
his craft. 

When Gloriana made her first appearance in 
New York waters experts of the old school 
scoffed loudly. They predicted for her failure 
of the most ignominious kind. They jeered at 
her enormous overhang forward and aft, and 
declared that she would not be able to get out of 
her own way. How erroneous these ideas were 
has already been shown. 

Gloriana’s maiden race was sailed in ‘‘lady’s 
weather.” Blue sky, light winds and smooth 
water were the characteristics of a delightful 
day. There was no windward work whatever. 
It was a reach out to the lightship and a reach 
home. She distinguished herself on that occa- 
sion by the easy defeat of Mr. August Belmont’s 
new yacht A/ineola, designed by Mr. Burgess, 
and Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell’s Mautilus, designed 
by Mr. H.C. Wintringham, of Bay Ridge. The 
Fife cutter Jessica was also vanquished. 

The experts easily accounted for this re- 
markable feat. They said Gloriana was a ‘‘ ton. 
nage cheater.’’ When heeling over to a fine 
breeze on a reach in smooth water she was 
practically 8 feet longer than any one of 
her competitors. Nevertheless they argued 
that in a thresh to windward she would bury 
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that praam-like bow of hers and drift off to lee- 
ward like a crab, They thought they knew 
it all. 

The second race of Gloriana made these ‘‘ sea 
lawyers” eat their words. It was the annual 
regatta of the New York Yacht Club, sailed in a 
piping breeze, heavy sea and drizzling rain, 
varied occasionally by sharp showers. Opposed 
to the Herreshoff clipper were Mineola, /essica 
and Nautilus. The ‘‘sea lawyers’’ were out 
to observe the successful demonstration of their 
pet theories, When the race was over you never 
saw a more astounded crowd of philosophers. 
For Gloriana covered herself with renown. The 
sea was particularly spiteful off the point of the 
Hook. So perturbed was it in some spots that 
it resembled a boiling caldron. Gloriana, while 
her competitors were diving into the water 
with bowsprits under the greater part of the 
time and decks flooded, breasted the waves like 
a duck, making dry weather of it and eating her 
way out to windward in creditable style. Her 
sail-carrying power seemed prodigious. While 
Nautilus was jogging along with topmast housed 
and Mineola was sailing with her working top- 
sail doused, Gloriana carried her No. 2 club top- 
sail—a swinging sail at that—and was making 
the best weather of any yacht in the fleet. 

Mineola sprung her mast and was forced to 
put back. Gloriana went out to the lightship 
and romped home a winner, having shamefully 
beaten everything in her class. 

The philosophers ingeniously accounted for 
her victory somewhat after this fashion: When 
the boat is heeled at an angle of 10 degrees, her 
water-line length is 55 feet. This is owing to 
the fact that her bow is carried out very full 
beyond the normal water line, and because her 
quarters are very low. 

There is a good deal of truth in this, I will 
admit, but nobody yet has had the decency to 
give Mr. Herreshoff the credit of producing a 
boat below the ‘‘ normal water line” of almost 
ideal perfection for speed and rivalling the best 
efforts of Harvey and Burgess. With a shape 
below the water line such as she possesses she 
might dispense with a good deal of her overhang 
and still prove a winner. Length alone is a 
powerful factor in producing speed. A 50- 
foot steam launch will make, say, 12 knots an 
hour; lengthen her 25 feet and with the same 
propelling power her speed will be considerably 
increased. But length without shape does not 
secure success. A striking exemplification of 
this is the cutter Clara. She has no overhang 
forward at all. Her length when heeled over 
tothe lee rail isno greater than when on an even 
keel. Itis her formation below the water line 
which gives her such great speed. The same 
remark applies to the old cruising cutter Bedouin, 
which once came pretty nearly being a racer, 
although not constructed with that end in view. 

While yachting scribes generally have not 
done justice to the carefully studied shape of 
Gloriana | think credit will eventually be given 
to Mr. Herreshoff for the ingenuity and beauty 
of his design. Gloriana’s model is now on ex- 
hibition in the model room of the New York 
Yacht Club. I don’t know whether strangers 
are permitted to enter the charmed portals of 
this sanctum sanctorum, but if so the diligent 
and inquiring student of naval architecture 
may learn much from a close and attentive ob- 


servation of the lines of this phenomenal yacht. 
It will soon be conceded that ‘‘ brute’’ force 
and length when heeled are not altogether 
responsible for her magnificent achievements. 

After defeating everything in the regattas 
around New York Gloriana took a rest. She 
did not compete in the contest of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, neither did the new Fife boat Bar- 
éara, nor General Paine’s A/borak. As a matter 
of fact neither was in shape for racing and at 
this writing neither has been tested against the 
Burgess boats. Seatrix is yet an unknown 
quantity, but those gentlemen that are enthusi- 
astic over the centreboard are confident that she 
has a great future. 

It is never wise to prophesy unless you know, 
but in my judgment G/oriana will defeat all the 
Burgess boats. Sayonara and Mineola, probably 
the best two the Boston designer has turned out, 
have easily succumbed and noamount of “‘ tun- 
ing up’’ will enable them to outclass the Her- 
reshoff flyer. Aldborak and Barbara have a 
fighting chance, but it should not be forgotten 
that Gloriana when she enters the lists again 
this month will be vastly improved. There can 
be no excuse for the others of the class not being 
in proper racing trim by this time. All are 
likely to show up on the occasion of the sweep- 
stakes race of the Corinthian Yacht Club of New 
York off Newport early this month. There is 
not a single owner of a Burgess yacht who really 
thinks he can vanquish Gloriana. But the hon- 
or of being the second boat in the class is 
worthy of strenuous effort. To defeat Fife’s 
Barbara and Paine’s Alborak will not be without 
glory, and for this reason I think the public- 
spirited owners of the 46 footers are not likely 
to show the white feather. 

Among the new yachts that have done much 
to add interest to the season’s sport are the 25 
footers Smuggler, Nameless and Needle. These 
are remarkably pretty little boats and quite able, 
too. They were designed by Mr. William Gard- 
ner, and the class, 1 think, is sure to become 
very popular. They carry pole masts and short 
bowsprits and only two sails. Oneof them beat 
the Pride of the Bronx, a 53 footer of consider- 
able pretensions, boat for boat, in one of the 
June regattas. ‘Another distinguished herself by 
some daring work in a strong breeze and heavy 
sea off Larchmont on a memorable Saturday af- 
ternoon, when her performance was watched 
with keen interest from the club house. The 
Needle sets a lug mainsail, that and the jib form- 
ing a true triangle. I think she is the first 
yacht in this country to carry sucha rig. Lug 
mainsails hitherto have been used here by canoes 
alone. Theoretically they are perfect. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, how they will stand 
a practical test. 

Of these little boats Smuggler has hitherto 
made the best record. There seems to be noap- 
parent difference in the lines of each, but Smug- 
gler certainly is fastest. The 46-foot class and 
the 25-foot class have been the salvation of 
yacht racing this year. 

Among the steam yachts that have made their 
first appearance in these waters this season is 
the handsome English steamer Conqueror, pur- 
chased by Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt. She is quitea 
handsome addition to our steam pleasure fleet, 
is superbly fitted up, and for a boat of English 
design is quite fast. She is 387 tons register, is 
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constructed of iron and is schooner rigged. 
She made the passage from Plymouth to Halifax, 
N. S., in nine days five hours, 

Commodore J. M. Forbes, of Boston, is much 
pleased with his steel auxiliary screw steamer 
Wild Duck, designed for him by Mr. Edward 
Burgess. She is 145 feet over all, 125 feet on 
the load-water line, with 23 feet 6 inches beam 
and 7 feet 6 inches draught. She is rigged as 
a schooner, and carries 7,000 square feet of can- 
vas. Her engines of 300 horse power drive her 
through the water at the rate of 10 knots. The 
only peculiarity about this yacht is that she is 
fitted with a centreboard, and is perhaps the 
only one in existence thus constructed. She is 
intended for cruising in southern waters. 

Mr. Adrian Iselin’s handsome Burgess steam 
yacht /felvetia, just finished. can steam at the 
rate of 15 knots an hour under forced draught. 
She has water tube boilers and triple expansion 
engines of 350 horse power. She is go feet over 
all, 80 feet on the water line, with 12 feet beam 
and 5 feet draught. She is most conveniently 
arranged and handsomely equipped ; is rigged 
as a schooner and is intended for fast travel 
between New Rochelle and New York. 

A. J. KENEALY. 





ROWING. 


FIXTURES, 


August 1—Valois (P. Q.) Boating Club, annual regatta. 
August 10, 11:—Canadian Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, annual regatta at Barre, Ont. 

August 12-15—Fourteenth annual regatta of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Amateur Rowing Association, at 

Detroit, Mich. 

August 12-1 5—Twenty- -third annual regatta of the North- 
peng ar Rowing Association, at De- 
troit, 

August 18, t9—Nanionel Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, a annual regatta, at Washing- 
ton, 


THE HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACE 


THE year 1891 will be a memorable one in the 
rowing annals of Harvard. After five succes- 
sive defeats, all of them, save the one in 1890, 
severe ones, the crimson has turned the tables 
on its famous rival. The two crews rowed on 
practically the same system, but Harvard had 
much more dash and life. The ‘‘stroke” was 
briefly: On the recover the hands, body and 
slide were started together, and instantly upon 
the blades being cleared from the water. The 
first half of slide and swing was done much 
more rapidly than the latter half, and Yale seem- 
ed to exaggerate this more than Harvard. The 
blades caught the water at once as soon as the 
body swing forward ceased and were pulled 
sharply through and kept covered to the finish. 
The body swing was long and steady, and the 
power was derived from the legs and weight of 
the bodies combined. These were the chief 
characteristics of the style of rowing, and con- 
stitute the chief points of the system known as 
the ‘‘ Bob Cook stroke.” Harvard, however, 


did not adopt it altogether, but retained some of - 


the features of her old system. Her form was 
much better than Yale’s on the day of the race. 

The work of the two crews in practice showed 
that while Harvard had made remarkable im- 
provement at New London, Yale had not shown 
her old-time form. Yet the latter was a strong 
crew and the favorite in the public estimation. 
The prestige of her five successive victories ac- 
counted for this. The Yale crew in practice rowed 
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a very fast course, but in the race were much 
slower than Harvard. Her crew was too large 
and clumsy, and Mr. Cook, with all his skill, 
could not whip his big menintoshape. Yet Yale 
was a formidable crew,and only because Harvard 
had an unusually good one and in better trim on 
the day of the race did Yale lose. Harvard was 
coached while at Cambridge by Mr. C. F. Adams, 
and at New London by Mr. H. Keyes. Mr. 
Isham coached Yale while at New Haven, as- 
sisted on Saturdays by Mr. F. A. Stevenson. At 
New London Mr. Cook took charge. Mr. Adams 
is to be complimented upon his successful coach- 
ing. The race was rowed up the river, as the 
tide served in thatdirection. There was aslight 
breeze favoring the crews, but the tide was a 
slow one. The weather was perfect for the race. 


At 11:30 the referee, Mr. W. A. Meikleham, 
of Columbia College Boat Club, gave the word. 
Harvard started off at a stroke of 42to the min- 
ute, catching the water instantly, and drove her 
shell at once ahead of Yale. The latter started 
at 36. At the half-mile post Harvard, rowing 36 
to the minute to Yale’s 34, were leading by a 
goodlength. At the mile, Harvard, rowing beau- 
tifully together, their body swing, time and 
blade work even and clean, led by two clear 
lengths of water. Yale at this point were decid- 
edly laboring and their form wasin great contrast 
to their rivals. Heffelfinger’s back was asight to 
behold. Harvard seemed to be rowing easily 
and well within themselves, and the race was, 
barring accidents, over at this point. The 
former rowed 34 tothe latter’s 36. The blade 
work of Harvard was especially good. There 
was no splashing and no clipping. The stroke 
was possibly shorter than Yale’s, but, neverthe- 
less, a powerful and long one. From here to the 
finish it was simply a procession. Yale, at 2 
miles, spurted and closed up a little of the ever- 
widening gap between her prow and Harvard’s 
rudder. But Powers responded with a spurt, 
rowing 38 to the minute, and soon regained 
what had been lost and increased the lead to six 
lengths. Just above the point a thick-headed 
tugboat captain got his tug in Harvard’s way 
and very nearly ruined the race. As it was the 
bow-side oars had to be pulled in slightly. 

At 3 miles Harvard had added another 
length to her lead, rowing a strong 36 to Yale’s 
34, and here began to draw away at her ease, 
and in the last mile, spurting at 4o strokes to 
the minute in the last half mile, increased her 
lead to eleven lengths and passed the post the 
easiest kind ofa winner in the good time of 21m. 
23s. from the start. There can be no doubt but 
that the better crew won and that too much 
weight and clumsiness in the Yale shell were 
largely the cause of her defeat. Harvard rowed 
cleanly and together in excellent form. They 
were not pressed at any part of the 4 miles, 
and were capitally stroked by Powers, who 
showed excellent judgment, increasing the rate 
of stroke at will whenever there seemed the 
least need of it. Gould, Yale’s stroke, rowed 
well, but with rather poor judgment. Hager- 
man fell back into the Cornell style of rowing 
after a short distance had been rowed. Heffel- 
finger, as we expected, did not pull his weight, 
and no wonder. No matter how strong a man 
may be, 200 pounds is a tremendous weight in 
a shell. He worked hard and pulled like a 
giant, but his great weight made him awkward 
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and clumsy, and he simply could not pull it. All 
the Harvard men rowed well and were beauti- 
fully together. The names, positions and 
weights of the crews on the day of the race, 
given below, will show that, owing to changes 
in the Yale boat, Balliet being substituted for 
Mills, a heavier man, the average of the two 
crews was about the same. Also Heffelfinger, 
Brewster and Paine lost a good deal of weight 
in training, if their previously reported weights 
were rightly given. The Yale men, however, 
were much larger framed and in consequence 
more awkward than their rivals. 

Harvard this year used a cedar shell, Yale a 
paper one, and the cedar boat proved much the 
faster. It was worth several lengths to Har- 
vard. Both crews used 12-foot oars. Yale’s 
body work was poor. The backs were not held 
as straight as in the Harvard boat and the 
swing was not so even. The blade work was 
only fair compared with Harvard’s. The life 
and dash of the latter was in strong contrast 
with the dull ‘‘plug’’ of the Yale crew. It was 
strength and liveliness against bulldog tenacity 
and strength. Gould was not a successful stroke, 
though had he had more active men behind him 
he might have been able to set a livelier stroke. 
The subjoined tables, showing the composition 
and individual weights of each crew, the rapidity 
of each crew’s stroke at stated distances in the 
race and the result of each of the similar con- 
tests rowed, will prove interesting. It will be 
noticed Harvard has now won seven as against 
Yale’s nine of the annual eight-oared races since 
their establishment in 1876: 


HARVARD. 

s. M. Newell. . . . . . » pounds. 168 
SEs POTKIDB. « s 2 « sig = Oe: 
3. N. Rantoul. ; 168 
4. F. Lynam . . te eee 
5. #2 Cummings ee ee eee ee 
De eee Se ww ot es ol 6 ED 
7. G. H. Kelton 192 
&. J.C. Powers . . 160 
Coxswain, W. E. Cobb- IIO 

Average 172% 

YALE. 

1. W. A. Simms . . pounds. 163 
2. A. J. Balliet > 6 so, Se 
SCR ily . 166 
a. Ri 2D: Paine ra eaiee 182 
5. W. W. Heffelfinger se ae 200 
6. G. S. Brewster. cae 175 
z- P. Hagerman . 174 

J. A. Gould a 164% 
A chit H. S. Bowns eS = a ED 

ERE. co oG. cts da a at wie, ow: EAS 

The official times, etc., of the race are as fol- 
lows: 

HARVARD. YALE. 
Distance. Stroke. Time. Stroke. Time. 

St 5 eS wo 2 a 36 — 
Half mile. . . . 36 2.27 34 2.33 
One mile . 36 5.01 34 5.11 
One mile and ahalf 34 7.40 35 7.55 
Twomiles . 38 10.19 35 10.41 
Two miles and a half 36 12.55 35 13.14 
Three miles . . . 36 15.47 34 16.10 
Three miles and a 

Ms « 6 «oe 18,23 36 18.59 
Four miles . 40 21.23 37 21.57 
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PREVIOUS HARVARD-YALE RACES. 





Winner. Oars. Miles. Place. Time. 
1852.. Harvard...... 6 3 a me wo 
1855.. Harvard...... 6 3 Springfield. . + 22,00 
1859.. Harvard 6 3 Worcester........ 19.18 
1860.. Harvard 6 3  Worcester........ 18.50 
1864.. Yal 6 3 Springfield. . . 19.01 
1865.. 6 3  Worcester........ — 
1866... 6 3 Worcester........ 18.43% 
1867.. 6 3  Worcester....... 18.12% 
1868... 6 3 Worcester ....... 17.48% 
1869... 6 3  Worcester........ 18.02 
1870... 6 3 Worcester... ... 20.30t 
1876.. 8 4 Springfield........ 22.02 
1877.. 8 4 Springfield...... . 24.36 
1878.. 8 4 New ondon..... 20.44% 
1879.. 8 4 New London..... 22.14 
1880... 8 4 New London..... 24.27 
1881.. 8 4 New London..... 22.13 
1882.. 8 4 New London..... 20.47% 
1883.. Harvard...... 8 4 New London..... 25.46% 
1884.. Yale. . aa 4 New London..... 20.31 
1885. 8 4 New London..... 25.15% 
1886.. Y 8 4 New London..... 20.41% 
1887... x 4 New London..... 22.56 
1888... 8 4 New London..... 20.10¢ 
1889.. 8 4 New London..... 21.30 
1890.. 8 4 New London..... 21.29 
1891... 8 4 New London..... 21.23 





* Time of this race disputed. 
+ Race given to Harvard ona claim of foul, Yale's time 
being 18m. 45s. 
Fastest time. 


THE ‘‘ TRIANGULAR’’ RACE, 

TuHIs can be described in a very few words. 
Cornell won easily. The University of Penn- 
sylvania rowed unexpectedly well and faster 
than ever before. Columbia’s crew was, as 
was said last month, a weak one physically. 
Her rivals weighed on an average 13 pounds 
more per man and were correspondingly strong- 
er. Cornell was coached by Charles Courtney, 
Pennsylvania by Ellis Ward. Columbia at 
first was coached by Mr. Chase Mellen on the 
Oxford system, and later by Mr. R. C. Appel- 
gate, who changed that stroke somewhat. 

The race was rowed on June 25, in the after- 
noon. University of Pennsylvania took the 
lead, rowing 40 to Cornell’s 40 and Columbia's 
38. Pennsylvania kept the lead, Columbia last, 
for a mile, but at that point Cornell took it and 
keptit easily to the finish. Columbia were beaten 
in the first half mile, and were simply never 
in it. They rowed in far better form than their 
more powerful rivals, but simply did not have 
strength enough to force their boat ahead, 
besides which No, 4 never learned control over 
his slide or blade. University of Pennsylvania 
‘‘ plugged ;” their style can scarcely be called 
rowing. It was ugly but effective. 

The times of the crews at the finish were, 
Cornell, 14m. 27%s.; Pennsylvania, 14m. 45s.; 
Columbia. 15m. 5%s. Cornell won by about six 
lengths from Pennsylvania, who were seven 
lengths ahead of Columbia. The tide and wind 
were greatly in favor of fast time, so that no re- © 
liance can, be placed on it if a line is to be drawn 
between Cornell and Harvard. The Cornell crew 
were undoubtedly very fast. The stroke they 
rowed proved effective, but it must be borne in 
mind that they rowed against inferior crews. 
No one will pretend to say that Pennsylvania 
was a good crew, unless it be the Manhattan 
Athletic Club, whom the crew is to represent at 
some regattas. Columbia was a crew composed 
of very light and by no means strong men. Be- 
sides which they were very much younger than 
their rivals. Cornell has been very successful 
against colleges with whom it has rowed so 
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far, but it is unreasonable to say that it is yet 
the equal of either Harvard or Yale, or even of 
Columbia, when the latter have an averagely 
strong crew. 

Probably Cornell never turned out a stronger 
crew than this year, nor Columbia a physi 
cally weaker one. Cornell will have to achieve 
a victory over a really good crew before oarsmen 
of any other college will believe her style of 
rowing to be as good as Harvard’s or Yale’s. 
So far Cornell has won all three races of this 
series, beginning in 1889. It must also be re- 
membered that Cornell’s success over Colum- 
bia in 1889 was due fully as much to the miser- 
able training or non-training of the latter as to 
any other cause. Columbia that year paid no 
sort of attention to the physical condition of her 





men. Crews as follows: 
CORNELL. 

Name. Age. Pounds, 
Bow. W. Youn 21 165 
a. F. W. Kelley . . 20 160 
oe eS — suede H 22 170 
4. T. W. Hil 24 173 
6. Gr. * ool 5 22 185 
6. G. P. Wetherbee . 19 162 
7. A. W. Marston ’ 25 180 
Stroke. HA. Benedict : 25 160 
Cox. E. P. Allen Ne g2 
Subs. E. A. Griffith . 25 175 
Subs, C. J. Barr . 18 162 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bow. R. W. Green . 18 153 
2. 1. “H. Buckman 20 170 
3. M. L. Barkinger. 23 168 
4. W. H. Waughaman . 2 180 
5. E. M. Harvey nan : 22 178 
6: FW. RUB. « « ° 20 170 
7, i. We pel ; a7 170 
Stroke. F. B. Hancock Ig 163 
Cox, BL. Wright. . : g2 
G. A. Van Linnep (sub.) . 17 I5I 
R. P. Griffith (sub.) . ‘ 21 160 
COLUMBIA, 
Bow. F. J. Oakes 19 154 
2. W. A. Pomeroy 22 156 
3. T. L. Chrystie 19 154 
4. W.H. Camp . 18 161 
5. G. W. Metcalfe (capt.) . 18 160 
6. H. P. Meikleham 18 156 
7. A.D. Prince . . 20 165 
Stroke. H. S. McKee 22 148 
Cox. A. T. Hewlett 93 
PREVIOUS ‘** TRIANGULAR’’ RACES, 

Date. Competitors. Won by Second, W Time . 
1889. Cornell, ae, Cornell Columbia * 

U. of P. 
1890. Cornell, U. of P. Cornell U. of P. 14.43¢ 
1891. — Ys ene | Cornell U. of P. 14.274$ 


*Time disputed owing to darkness, said to be 15.03 or 
16.04. Won easily. 
+ Won by six lengths. 


¢ Won by six lengths. 
3 miles straight away. 


Distance, 
New London, 


THE FRESHMEN RACES, 


THE first of these races this year was that be- 
tween Cornell and Columbia. Cornell won 
easily. That is as much as can be said. They 
were a much stronger and heavier lot of men, 
and their style of rowing was well suited to a 
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course of 2 miles. The race was rowed on June 


20. The crews were as follows: 
CORNELL. 
Bow. Higley . . pounds. 153 
2. Dole. . . , eo ee 
3. Root . 164 
4. Durham 10 
5. Place 160 
6. Hall . 175 
7. Gilson 157 
Stroke. Kranz 175 
Cox, Clark . eh a 103 
Average weight, 162 ¥ pounds. 
COLUMBIA. 

Bow. F. W. Douglass . . pounds. 140 
2. C. A. Holder . «see 
3. R. R. Pardow 146 
4. J. P. Benkard 148 
5. J. V. B. Demarest . 160 
6. C. W. Trippe. 153 
7.G. Perrine. . 144 
Stroke. W. H. Nichols, Jr. (capt) . 164 
Cox. T. H. Sill 110 


Average weight, 15036 pounds, 


The next freshman race was that on June 24, 
between Columbia, Yale and Harvard. This 
resulted in a veritable surprise. No Columbia 
man expected the crew to win. It was by no 
means an even average one. It was decidedly 
a poor one. Yetit fairly ran away from its op- 
ponents. At 12.10 the race was started by Mr. 
John Rogers, of Yale, the referee. Columbia 
took the lead at once after a laughable start, 
rowing 40 tothe minute. The spectators could 
not believe that Columbia was actually winning 
the race. Harvard and Yale started off with a 
good start at 38 and 4o respectively. The two 
latter simply could not make their shells go fast 
enough to catch the will-o’-the wisps in blue and 
white. It was scarcely a ‘‘ harmony in blue 
and white.”’ How under the sun the Columbia 
crew managed to row so fast must always be 
more or less a mystery. They put all their 
strength into it regardless of form or anything 
else. Columbia beat Yale by about four lengths, 
the latter a bare length ahead of Harvard. 

Columbia’s time was 9.41 (several watches 
made the times of all the crews a little slower), 
Yale, 9.53%; Harvard, 9.56. The judges were: 
Mr. Bandler for Columbia, Mr. Ives for Yale and 
Mr. Parker for Harvard. The men in the Yale 
and Harvard crews rowed in much better form 
than the Columbia men, but had not the go of 
the latter. It was another case of liveliness 
against clumsy heavy-weights. Thecrews were 
below the average. The fast time (a record) of 
the winner was largely due to a favorable tide. 
Names and weights of the crews are as follows: 


YALE FRESHMEN, 


Name. Age. Pounds. 
Bow. Holmes . 20 158 
2. F. Perkins . ‘ 20 162 
3. McDuffy ‘ 24 161 
4. Pow . . r 1g 167 
5. Dunkerson . mt 19 170 
6. Sedgwick ; 1g 170 
7. H. Perkins. ° 20 163 
Stroke. Howland ; 18 162 
Cox. Jones _ 106 

Average 164 
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HARVARD FRESHMEN, 


Name. Ave, Pounds, 

Bow. i. dmrmng .... < . 2 150 
2. ].M. Thompson. . . . . 19 155 
Sm ERO kw ke le co RO 160 
he (eS a nee 175 
Ae CO re Cc) 173 
6. W. S. Johnson Fags ge ght ok i 166 
Se OS ge es | -° 167 
Stroke. J. W. Glidden . . . .° Ig 163 
Cox. S. Battelle . . eo 1I4 
So. 163 


THE West End Rowing Club, of New Orleans, 
held its eleventh annual regatta on Lake Pont- 
chartrain on June 1. Since last season they 
have enlarged their boat house, and it is now 
said to be the finest, largest and best equipped 
boat house in America. 


AT the annual review held june 3 on the 
Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia, Pa., crews 
from the Crescent, Pennsylvania, Malta, Ves- 
per, Iona and West Philadelphia boat clubs, and 
the Quaker City, University, Bachelors, Phila- 
delphia and Undine Barge Clubs appeared in 
line. 

A HANDICAP match of the Minnesota Boat 
Club was held at St. Paul on May 30 on the 
Mississippi River, 2 miles, with a turn—Four- 
oared shells, Armstrong (bow), Roberts, Peabody, 
Bigelow (stroke), scratch, I2m. 53s.; double- 
scull shell, 30s., 2, by a few feet. Four-oared 
shells, handicap race— Yardley (bow), H. E. 
Bigelow, D. Hand, L. Wann (stroke), 15s.; B. 
H. Wright (bow), Ames, Flanagan, A. Wright 
(stroke), scratch, 2, by 3 lengths; Wack (bow), 
Bixby, Peabody, Kenneary (stroke), 15s., did 
not finish. 

THE Shawmut Crew on July 4 won the city 
of Boston Race and later the same day won 
again at Lawrence, thereby becoming the spring 
champions of New England. The crew was as 
follows: M. T. Coleman (bow), T. Colbert, E. 
Otterson, S. F. Clougherty, W. F. Leary, H. D. 
Murray, G. H. Mitchell, Frank J. Giblin 
(stroke), W. I. Mitchell (coxswain). The crew 
and friends were royally entertained at the club 
house on July 12. 

Wuart effect will Yale's defeat by Harvard 
have upon the international contest betwixt 
Yale and the Oxford crew, which was in prog- 
ress of arrangement? After the defeat of Yale 
by Harvard it was rumored that the Oxford Boat 
Club had now declined to row Yale, but would 
be willing to row Harvard at the end of August, 
if the race could be arranged. And now we hear 
that Harvard has sent the Oxford men a chal- 
lenge, but we feel that if it be for the coming 
August there is little chance of the race. It 
seemes to me that the Harvard and Yale crews 
do not row nearly as powerful a stroke as 
Oxford. Their boats do not jump forward with 
each stroke, as does an Oxford boat, and the 
body work is not as good. But Harvard this 
year rowed a beautifully even stroke, and were 
perfectly together, while the physical training of 
the individual oarsman in all the crews was 
above the average standard. One reason why 
at Oxford the physique of the crews is so fine is 
that the greatest possible care is taken of diet, 
regularity in rising, going to bed, meals and 
manner of living. CHASE MELLEN. 


CANOEING. 


WHEN the movement was first started to break 
up the American Canoe Association into di- 
visions it was feared that the annual meet would 
lose its charm and cease to be representative. 
Still the general annual A. C. A. meet more 
than holds its own. 

This year the meet is in charge of the Eastern 
division, but is to be held in the territory of 
the Central, on Lake Champlain. The Central 
division will not in consequence hold a local 
meet. P 

The Atlantic, Central and Eastern canoe'‘sts 
are saving their vacation time till the general 
meet is held. 

The revised racing rules have been published 
in the 1891 year book. Some slight changes 
may be noticed in the direction of simplicity 
and in the creation of a new class of canoes for 
cruising and racing called the ‘‘general purpose.” 

Many of the June club regattas were spoiled 
by high winds and bad weather and nothing in 
the nature of record making occurred at any of 
those held, except the combined regatta of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club and the Marine and 
Field Club, on Gravesend Bay, Bath Beach, 
June 20. The Manhattan Athletic Club offered 
two challenge cups, to be raced for annually, 
the races to be open to any canoe club mem- 
ber residing within 25 miles of New York city 
—one a sailing and the other a tandem pad- 
dling prize. The tandem race was over a mile 
course. Eight crews entered, and three started. 
Quick and Simpson, of Yonkers, in canoe Uno, 
were the favorites, and had been training for 
two months. Palmer and Douglas, of Newark, 
in Cricket, had worked their weight down to the 
lowest point and studied how best to trim their 
canoe, which is a very light decked boat. Not 
a superfluous ounce was to be noted on men, 
boat or paddles. The water was smooth, 
which helped the Newark crew, as Palmer was 
forced to sit on deck to trim Cricket properly. 
The race was a very close one for three-quarters 
of a mile, when Cricket secured a lead and in- 
creased it up to the finish, making the remark- 
able time of 8m. 35s. Co was 15s. behind the 
leaders, 

The 7% miles sailing race was called in the 
afternoon, when a good whole sail breeze was 
blowing. There were about twenty -starters. 
Quick, in Uo, got the lead almost at the start 
and held it to the finish. Second place was 
finally secured on the fourth round by Oxholm, 
who later in the day won the consolation sailing 
race. The Marine and Field race for unclassi 
fied boats was won by Brownell, of the Cres- 
cent Club. Four starters. The M. and F 
senior sailing was won by Paul Butler in Bee 
Light wind and smooth water. The M. and F. 
challenge cup was won by Goddard, of Lowell, 
in IVasp. 

The regatta was by far the finest canoeing 
event ever held near New York, and the courses 
were laid out where the winds were true and on 
waters almost free from current or tide. The 
best boatsand men won in every instance. It 
is to be hoped that Gravesend Bay will soon 
come to be the racing course for all the im- 
portant local canoeing events. It is far better 
than any other near New York. 

C. Bowyer VAuUX. 
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FIXTURES, 
1—Riverside Boat Club, Cambridge, 
games at Spy Pond. 
1—Standard Athletic Club, summer games. 
3—Sons of St. George, New York city, open 
amateur games. 
6—Syracuse (N. Y.) Athletic Club, summer 


games. 

August 8—Buffalo Athletic Club, games. 

August 8—Star Athletic Club, summer games. 

August 15—Buffalo Athletic Club, games. 

August 15—West End Athletic Club, Newark, N. J., 
summer games. 

August 15—Xavier Athletic Club, summer games. 

August 22—Buffalo Athletic Club, games. 

August 22—Long Island Amateur Athletic League, first 
championship meeting at Washington Park, 

rooklyn. 

August 22—New York Plumbers’ 
amateur games. 

August 22—St. George Athletic Club, summer games. 


August Mass., 





August 
August 


August 


Association, open 


August 29—Lorillard Athletic Association, summer 
games. 

August 29—Williamsburgh Athletic Association, summer 
games. 

August 29—Yonkers (N. Y.) Athletic Club, summer 
games, 


Tue Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America held their sixteenth annual 
field meeting on the Berkeley Oval, Saturday 
afternoon, May 30. Following are the results : 

100-yards run—L. H. Cary, Princeton, '93, 1; 
P. Vredenburgh, Princeton, ’92, 2; G. R. Swain, 
Princeton, ’94, 3; time, Ios. 

220-yards run—L. H. Cary, Princeton, ’93, 1; 
J. P. Lee, Harvard, ’91, 2; P. Vredenburgh, 
Princeton, ’92, 3; time, 213s. 

440-yards run—G. B. Shattuck, Amherst, ’92, 
1; T. J. Stead, Harvard, g1, 2; R. G. Langdon, 
Columbia L. S., 3; time, 49¥%s. 

880-yards run—W. B. Wright, Wale, ’92, 1; 
T. B. Turner, Princeton, ’93, 2; A. S. Vos- 
burgh, Columbia, 3; time, Im. 59 I-5s. 

Mile run—F. F. Carr, Harvard M. S.,1; W. 
B. Woodbridge, Princeton, ’93, 2; G. Lowell, 
Harvard, ’92, 3; time, 4m. 34 2-5s. 

Mile walk—L. Collis, Columbia, ’92, 1; C. W. 
Ottley, Princeton, '93, 2; A. L. Endicott, Har- 
vard, 94, 3; time, 7m. 5 4-5s. 

2-mile bicycle—G. F. Taylor, Harvard, ’94, 1; 
F. S. Pratt, Harvard,’94, 2; R. H. Davis, Har- 
vard, ’9I, 3; time, 6m. 13 3-5s. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in. high—H. L. Will- 
iams, Yale, ’91, 1; H. Mapes, Columbia, 92, 2 ; 
D. B. Lyman, Yale, ’94, 3; time, 15 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6in. high—H. L. Will- 
iams, Yaie, ’91, 1; G. R. Fearing, Jr., Harvard, 
’93, 2; E. J. Horton, Cornell, ‘92, 3; time, 
25 I-58. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, Jr., Har- 
vard, ’93, 6 ft., 1; Sherwin and Green, of Har- 
vard, tied for second place at 5 ft.g in. Sherwin 
won the toss. 
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Running broad 
jump—V. Mapes, 
Columbia,’9I, 22 ft. ' 
15% in., 1; J. Hale, “oo. 
Harvard, ’92, 21 ft. 

11% in, 2; A. H. Green, Harvard, ’92, 21 ft. 
74 in., 3. 

Pole vault—E. D. Ryder, Yale, ’91, ro ft. 93¢ 
in., r; T. E. Sherwin, Harvard, ’94, 10 ft. 5% 
in., 2; E. B. Temple, Swarthmore, ‘gt, Io ft. 
1% in., 3. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. R. Finlay, Har- 
vard, ’91, 39 ft. 63 in,, 1; H. A. Elcock, Yale, 
’93. 39 ft. 3 in., 2; N. G. Alexander, Amherst, 
gl, 38 ft. Yin, 3. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer from a stand, 
head alone weighing 16 pounds, total length of 
implement 4 feet—J. R. Finlay, Harvard, ’gr, 
107 ft. 7% in., 1; H. S. Evans, Harvard L. S., 
103 ft. 4in., 2; C. C. Jefferson, Princeton, ’92, 
95 ft. 8 in, 3. 

Tug of war—Columbia beat Princeton by Io 
inches and Yale by 18 inches. Yale beat Prince- 
ton for second place by an inch, 


THE New England Association of the A. A. U. 
held their first individual general athletic cham- 
pionship at the Irvington Oval, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday afternoon, May 21. Following are 
the results : 

1oo-yards run (standard 11%s.)—Irwin, 1; 
Finneran, 2; Long, 3; Doherty, 4; McNeil, 5; 
Frew, 6; time, 11s. The two latter failed to 
reach the standard. 

Putting 16-pound shot (standard, 31 feet)—Do- 
herty, 1, 35 ft. 334 in.; Long, 2, 33 ft. 4% in. ; 
Frew, 3, 33 {t. 2% in. ; McNeil, 4, 31 ft. 7% in. ; 
Irwin, 5, 30 ft. 5 in.; Finneran, 6, 27 ft. 5% in. 
Irwin and Finneran failed to qualify. 

Running high jump (standard, 5 feet)—Finne- 
ran, I, 5 ft. 6in.; Irwin, 2, § ft. 4 in.; Doherty, 
3, 5 ft. 4 in.; Frew, 4, 5 ft. o% in.; Long, 5, 5 ft. 
o\ in.; McNeil, 6, 4 ft. 10% in. McNeil not 
reaching the standard made two failures for 
him. 

Half-mile walk (standard, 4m. 30s.)—Irwin, 1, 
4m. 24s.; Doherty, 2, 4m. 28s.; Long, 3, 4m. 
36s.; Finneran, 4, 4m. 42s. McNeil and Frew 
were disqualified for running. This made three 
failures for McNeil, which deprived him of all 
rights to compete. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer (standard, 80 feet) 
—Long, 1, 89 ft. 9% in.; Doherty, 2, 77 ft. 5 in.; 
McNeil, 3, 75 ft. 11 in.; Finneran, 4, 67 ft. 5% 
in. Frew did not try, and this being his third 
failure he was ruled out. Finneran also failed, 
and as he had two others scored against him, 
the shot and the walk, he was also considered 
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out, although he was allowed to compete on ac- 
count of indications being that every competitor 
would nominally be ruled out. 

Pole vault (standard, 8 feet 6 inches)—Irwin,1, 
g ft. 24% in.; McNeil, 2, 8 ft. 10% in.; Fin- 
neran, 3, 8 ft. 6in.; Frew, 4,8 ft. 6in. Doherty 
did not try and he having failed previously in 
the hammer had two failures marked against 
him. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 feet 6 inches high (stand- 
ard, 21s.)—Finneran, 1, tgs.; Irwin, 2, 20 2-5s.; 
McNeil, 3, 20 4-5s.; Doherty, 4, 23 2-5s. Do- 
herty’s third failure nominally ruled him out. 

Throwing 56-pound weight (standard, Ig feet)— 
Doherty, 1, 20 ft. g in.; McNeil, 2, 18 ft. 4 in.; 
Finneran, 3, 18 ft. 7% in.; Irwin, 4,17 ft. 2% 
in. This made Irwin’s third failure. 

Running broad jump (standard, 18 feet)—Fin- 
neran, I, Ig ft. 5% in.; Irwin, 2, 18 ft. 9% in.; 
McNeil, 3, 17 ft. 11 in.; Doherty, 4, 17 ft. 8 in. 

Mile run (standard, 6m.)—Finneran, 1; Mc- 
Neil, 2; Irwin, 3; time, 5m. 43 3-5s. 

On account of all the men failing to qualify, 
the handsome $150 silver cup was not awarded. 
The medals were given to Finneran, Irwin and 
Doherty. 


THE New Jersey Athletic Club held games on 
the club grounds at Bergen Point, N. J., Satur- 
day afternoon, May 30. Following are the re- 
sults : 

100-yards handicap—T. Richardson, Boston 
A. A. (6 yds.), 1; A. Willerhausen, New York 
city (7 yds.), 2; G. F. Brown, Boston A. A. (3% 
yds.), 3; time, Io I-5s. 

220-yards run for novices (scratch)—H. Miller, 
L. I. C. A. C., 1; C. Bressler, Sylva A. C., 2; 
W.C. Auferman, N. Y. A. C., 3; time, 25s. 

440-yards run (handicap)—W. H. Heaton, Star 
A. C. (20 yds.), 1; R. Parker, Riverside A. C. 
(25 yds.), 2; S. Wells, Jr., Boston, A. A. (12 
yds.), 3; time, 51 3-5s. 

Three-quarter-mile run (handicap)—E. Hijerts- 
berg, N. J. A. C. (scratch), 1; E. Collyer, N. Y. 
A. C. (35 yds.), 2; W.S. French, N. J. A. C. 
(45 yds.), 3. 

Mile run for novices (scratch)—G. Bartlett, 
Acorn A. A., 1; J. Kelly, N. J. L., 2; J. Flana- 
gan, Star A. C., 3; time, 4m. 52 4-5s. 

Mile walk (handicap)—S. Blumenthal, New 
York city (40s.), 1; C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 2; E. J. Haver, N. J. A.C. (55s.), 3; 
time, 7m. 33s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high, handicap)— 
E. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C.(1 yd.), 1; F. C. Puf- 
fer, N. J. A. C. (4 yds.), 2; H. H. Morrell, N. J. 
A. C. (1% yds.), 3; time, 25 4-5s. 

Running high jump (handicap)—E. E. Barnes, 
N. J. A. C. (3% in.), 5 ft. 9 in, 1; S. A. Mc- 
Comber, Acorn A. A. (§ in.), 5 ft. 8 in., 2. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—O. W. Shead, 
Boston A. A. (1 ft. 9 in.), 21 ft. 10 in., 1; H. H. 
Morrell, N. J. A. C. (1 ft. 6 in.), 21 ft. 11 in., 2; 
J. W. Steinberg, New York city (2 ft. 6 in.), 20 
it. 3: 


THE annual inter-class championship games 
of Princeton College were held on the college 
field, Saturday, June 6. Following were the re- 
sults : 

100-yards run—Luther Cary, ’93, 1; P. Vre- 
denburgh, ’92, 2; G. E. Swain, ’94, 3; time, 
9 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—A. Mc- 


Lanahan,’92,1; M. Lloyd, ’94, 2; T. I. Brokaw, 
93, 3; time, 20 3-5s. 

440-yards run—J. S. Roddy, ’g1, 1; T. B. 
Turner, ’93, 2; J. Brokaw, ’93, 3; time, 52s. 

Mile run—W. B. Woodbridge, ’93, 1; 
Crane, ’91, 2; Brodie, 94, 3; time, 4m. 53 3-5s. 

Mile walk—F. A. Borcherling, ’93, 1; C. W. 
Ottley, ’93, 2; G. Whitaker, ’94, 3; time, 7m. 
5 3-5S. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—A. McLan- 
ahan, '92, 1; M. Lloyd, ’94, 2; K. C. Kirkland, 
"93, 3; time, 30s. 

880-yards run—T. B. Turner, ’93, 1; J. S. 
Roddy, ‘91, 2; J. M. Brennan, ’92, 3; time, 2m. 


.6 I-5s. 


220-yards run—Cary did not run; other con- 
testants gave him first place. P. Vredenburgfi, 
’92, 2; G. R. Swain, ’94, 3; time of second 
man, 23 I-5s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—C, C., Jefferson, 
’92,1; J. Beveridge, ’93,2; P. Vredenburgh, '92, 
3; 99 ft. 10% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. Beveridge, ’93, I ; 
G. Farnum, ’94, 2; C. McKenzie, ’94, 3; 34 ft. 
3¥4 in. 

Pole vault—G. Farnum, ’94, 1; H. Sill, ’94, 
2; J. Rodgers, ’93, 3; 9 ft. 

Running high jump—H Sill, 94, 1; A. C. 
Hencken, ’93, 2; T. I. Brokaw, ’93, 3; 5 ft. 
5 in. 

Running broad jump—Conceded to E. Rams- 
dell, ’94, 1; J. R. Turner, 93, 2, jumped 20 ft. 
sin.; 11. Sill, ‘os, 3. 

Tug of war—Won by ’93, pulling ’94 14 in. 

THE Orange Athletic Club held their annual 
games on the club’s new grounds at Trenton, 
N. J., Saturday afternoon, June 6. Following 
are the results : 

100-yards handicap run—E. Dolan, Mohican 
A. C. (6% yds.), 1; W. C. Auferman, N. Y. A. 
C. (7 yds.), 2; H. Mapes, Berkeley A. C. and 
Columbia (5 yds.), 3; time, 10 I-5s. 

220-yards run (handicap)—E. Dolan, Mohican 
A.C, (10 yds.), 1; W. C. Auferman, N. Y. A.C. 
(13 yds.), 2; V. Mapes, Berkeley A. C. and 
Columbia (1% yds.), 3; time, 22 4-5s. 

Mile handicap run—G. Bartlett, Acorn A. A. 
(80 yds.), 1; W. B. Hawthorne, Orange A. C. (85 
yds.), 2; A. C. Williams, N. Y. A. C. (35 yds.), 
3; time, 4m. 27 3-5s. 

440-yard#handicap run—M. Simpson, Orange 
A. C. (15 yds.), 1; H. Hawthorne. Orange A. C. 
(30 yds.), 2; G. L. Catlin, Jr., N.Y. A. C. (8 
yds.), 3; time, 49 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—E. E. 
Barnes, N. J. A. C. (1 yd.), 1; B. G. Woodruff, 
N. J. A. C. (15 yds.), 2: G. Schwegler, N. Y. 
A. C. (1 yd.), 3; time, 26 2-5s. 

Half-mile novice run (scratch)—W. R. Yard, 
Berkeley A. C., 1; J. H. Green, N. J. A. C., 2; 
E. G. Brown, Columbia, 2; time, 2m. I1 I-5s. 

Mile handicap walk—C. Andrae, Acorn A. A. 
(40s.), 1; C. Bardasch, Acorn A, A. (45s.), 2; 
Shelly, Acorn A. A. (50s.), 3; time, 7m. I-5s. 

Running high jump (handicap)—F. H. Shaefer, 
M. A.C. (4% in.), 5 ft. 7 in., 1; F. M. Edwards, 
N. J. A.C. (% in.), 5 ft. 10@ in., 2; E. Burke, 
Berkley A. C. (3% in.), 5 ft. 7 in., 3. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—T. I. Lee, 
N. Y. A. C. (2 ft.), 19 ft. 11 in., 1; R. T. Lyons 
New York city (134 ft.), 19 ft. 6% in., 2; F. L. 
Pell, N. Y. A. C. (1 ft.), 20 ft. 23¢ in., 3. 

Tue Pastime Athletic Club held their annual 
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games at the Empire City Colosseum, New York, 
Saturday afternoon, June 6. Following are the 
results : 

75 -yards run—M. F. Sweeney, P. A. C. {r3 ft.), 

; M. J. Donovan, P. A. C. (11 ft.), 2; . Mil- 

ae L. I. City A. C. (14 ft.), 3; time, 8s. 

880-yards novice run—E. ;. "Sanders, Ss Ac. 
1; T. F. Hickey, P. A.C.,2; D. Ahern, PA... 
3; time, 2m. 17 I-5s. 

‘44o-yards run—F, Barnard, U. A. C. (9 yds.), 

: G. Bachman, P. A. C. (23 yds.), 2; W. 

Re og P. A.C. (7 yds.), 3; time, 55 2-5s. 

Mile walk—G. A addy ¥. A... C. €g08.); 23 
Walter Scot, N. J. A. C. (30s.), 2; C. E. Nichols, 
P. H. (30s.), 3; time, 7m. 41s. 

220-yards run—A. M. Judson, M.A. C. (8 yds.), 
1; M. J. Sweeney, P. A.C. (8 yds.), 2; J. S. 
Sinclair (12 yds.), 3; time, 25 2-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—D. P. Sullivan, P. A.C. 
(6 ft.), 3, 34 ft. 24% ins F. L. Lambrecht, 
M. A. C. (scratch), 2, 39 ft. 114 in.; M. Conroy, 
P. A. GC. ( ft. 6in.); 3, 34:ft. 10 in. 

Mile run—E. H. Whitlatch, P. H. (80 _ rs 
A. C. Grieve, Y. A. C. (70 yds.), 2 oe the Gil- 
lespie, X. A. ec. (120 yds.), 3; time, 4m. 38 3-5s. 


THE New York Athletic Club held their forty- 
sixth annual summer games on their grounds 
at Travers Island, Saturday afternoon, June 13. 
Following are the results : 

100-yards run (scratch)—P. Vredenburgh, N.Y. 
A. ©., 2; 5. 7. Lee, N.¥.A.C., 23 G. RK. Swain, 
Princeton, 3; time, 10 I-5s. 

440- rat run (scratch)—W. C. Downs, N. Y. 

; J. C. Devereaux, M. A.C., 2; C. Mel- 
len, “echodies A. C., 3; time, 501-§s. 

Pole vault (scratch)—E. D. Ryder, N. Y. A.C. 
and Y. U., 1, 10 ft. gin.; C. T. Wiegand, N. Y. 
A. ©, 8; Fi. 

Putting 16-pound shot (scratch)—G. R. Gray, 
N. ¥. A. C., 1, 44 ft. I in.; J.S. Mitchell, N.Y. 
A. C., 2, 40 ft. §% in.; F. by Lambrecht, M. A. 
C., 3, 40'ft. 2 in. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high, scratch)— 
H. i. Williams, N.Y: A. ©. and ¥. U., x: F.C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C., 2; E. E. Barnes, N. J. A.C., 
3; time, 16 1-5s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer (scratch)—J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 1, 133 ft. 103% in.; M. 
O'Sullivan, N. J. A. C., 2, 109 ft. § in.; F. L. 
Lambrecht, M. A. C., 3, 98 ft. 11 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight (scratch)—J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 1, 30 ft. 7 in.; C. Cough- 
lin, M. A. C., 2, 29 ft. 5 in.; M. O’Sullivan, N. 
J. A. C., 3, 25 ft. 8% in. 

220-yards run (scratch)—T. J. Lee, N. Y. A. 

1; P. Vredenburgh, N. Y. A. C., 2; G. R. 
Swain, Princeton, 3; time, 22 4-5s. 

1,000-yards run (scratch)—J. Reid, M. A. C., 
z; 8. Scoville, jr., N. Y. A.C. and Y. U., 2; 

Y. Gilbert, N. Y. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 22 4-5s. 

Running high jump (scratch) —Alvah Nicker- 


son, N. Y¥. A. C., 1. 6 ft, 3% in.: F. M. Ed- 
wards, N, J. A. C., 2, 6 ft. o% in.; H. Herrick, 


M.A. C., 3, § it. 10:in. 

Obstacle race (scratch)—-B. G. Woodruff, N. 
j, A. C., 3; C. W. Amferman, N. Y. A. C., 2: 
L. Levine, Sylvan A. C., 3; no time taken. 

Mile run (handicap)—E- Hjertsberg, N. J. A. 
C. (scratch), W. S. French, N. Y. A. C. (60 

yds.), 2; A. C. Williams, N. ¥. A. c. and Y. U. 
ie yds.), 3; time, 4m. 27s. 

Mile walk k (handicap) —C. Andrae, Acorn A, 
A. (25s.), 1; F. B. Ellis, Pastime A ¢. (50s.), 


2; F. W. Lettson, Eighth Regiment A. A. (4o0s.), 
3; time, 7 m. 23 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high, scratch)— 
H. L. Williams, N. Y. A. C. and Y.U., 1: E. E. 
Barnes, N. J. A.C.,2; H. Mapes, Columbia, 3 ; 
time, 25 3-5s. 

Running broad jump (scratch)—F. C. Puffer, 
N. J. A.C., 1, 22 ft. 2% in.; E. E. Barnes, N. 
J. A. C., 2, 22 ft. 2. in.; V. Mapes, Columbia, 
3, 22 ft. 0% in. 

THE New England Association.of the A. A. U. 
held their first annual championship meeting on 
the new grounds of the Worcester A. C. at 
Worcester, Mass., Saturday, June 13. Follow- 
ing are the results: 

100-yards run—W. J. Thompson, B. A. A., 1; 
J. V. Donoghue, W. A. C., 2; O. W. Shead, B. 
A. A., 3; time, 102-5s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—P. J. 
~— Be As As, £3 J a Sr;; Bu A, A, 

: E. E. Potter, W. A. C., time, ag I-5s. 

"s4o-yards run—S, G. Wells, B. A. ES. 
A, Coombs, T. A. C., 23 $. V. Re Phas 
B. A. A., 3; time, 51s. 

2-mile bicycle—G. F. Taylor, L. A. W.,1; J. 
J. Clark, T. A. C., 2; T. L. Connolly, 3; time, 
6m. 45 I-5s. 

Mile run—E. L. White, T. A. C., 1; J. A. 
Nichols, B. A. A., 2; J. M. Gallagher, C. A. C., 
3; time, 4m. 35 3-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—P. . 
Finneran, B. A. A., 1; H. H. Ide, W. A. C., 

E. C. Potter, W. A. C., 3; time, 27 1- -~ 

3-mile walk—R. S. Hale, B. A. A., a 
Doyle, T. A. C., 2; A. L. Jerome, W. AC. 33 
time, 25m. 13 2-5s. 

880-yards run—T. Spencer, B. A. A., 1; G. 
H. Batchelder, B. A. A., 2; W. T. S. Jackson, 
W. A. C., 3; time, 2m. ts. 

5-mile run—G. H. Hodgekins, T. A. C., 1; 
J. A. Nichols, B. A. A., 2; A. Blake, I. A. A., 
3; time, 28m 17 2-5s. 

220-yards run—W. L. Thompson, B. A. A., 1; 
S. A. Coombs, T. A. C.,2; A. French, B. A. A., 
3; time, 23 2-5s. 

Running high jump—C. D. Heywood, M. I. 
T., 1; J. E. Morse, B. A. A., 2; P. J. Finneran, 
B. A. A., 33 § tt. 7 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—P. J. Sheehan, T. A. 
C., t; N. BD. Alexander, W, A. C., 2; S. H. 
Evins, B. A. A., 3; 38 ft. 6 in. 

Running broad jump—O. W. Shead, B. A. A., 
1; J. H. Clausen, B. A. A., 2; E. E. Patton, W. 
A. C., 35 20'ft. 10% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—D. Long, B. A. 
A., 1; S. H. Evins, B. A. A., 2; J. I. McNeil, T. 
A. C., 3; 106 ft. g in. 

Pole vault—J. Crane, Jr., B. A. A., 1; H.R. 
Dalton, Jr., B. A. A., 2; W. G. Irwin, B. A. A., 
3; To ft. 3 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—D. Long, B. A. 

1; P. J. Sheehan, T. A. C., 2; J. I. McNeil, 
TU A. C., 3:9:97 16. 10% im. 

THE Buffalo City League of the A. A. U. clubs 
held their annual three days’ meeting at Olympic 
Park in that city on June 15,16 and 17. Fol- 
lowing are the results : 

100-yards run—H. Jewett, D. A. C. (scratch), 
1; L. J. Myers (6 yds.), S. A. C., 2; E. Rascover, 
N. J. A.C.(6% yds.), 3; time, tos. 

Mile walk —J. McGee, D. A. C. (20s.), 1; J. J. 
Moriarty, X. A. C. (10s.), 2; C. J. Wolfe, Fourth 
Regiment R, A, (scratch), 3; ; time, 6m. 23 I-5s. 
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220-yards run—H. Jewett, D. A. C. (scratch), 
1; F. Reilly, M. A. C. (2 yds.), 2; M. Kreutter. 
Q. A. C. (14 yds.), 3; time, 22 I-5s. 

Mile run—J. McCarthy, X. A. C. (4o yds. 
penalized behind scratch), 1; D. W. Fenton, 
Delaware A. C. (55 yds.), 2; A. J. Hall, Q. A. 
C. (100 yds.), 3; time, 4m. 45s. 

Pole vault—T. Luce, D. A. C. (scratch), 1, 
10 ft.; J. Fitzpatrick, B. A. C. (5 in.), 2, 9 ft.; 
E. W. Goff, M. A. C. (10 in.), 3, 8 ft. 

Running broad jump—N. A. Lee, S. A. C. (1 
ft.6in.), 1, 19 ft.6 in.; E. W. Goff, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 2, 20 ft. 11 in.; E. Rascover, N. J. A. 
C. (1 ft. 3 in.) 3, 18 ft. 9 in. 

880-yards run—W. D. Coulter, B. A. C. (15 
yds.), 1; W. Gregg, D. A. C. (scratch), 2; F. 
Berst, I. A. C. (30 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 6s. 

440-yards run—C. Annesley, D. A. C. (scratch), 
1; L. J. Myers, S. A. C. (5 yds.), 2; W. J. Dixon, 
M. A. C. (scratch), 3; time, 54 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—F. L. Lambrecht, M. 
A. C. (3 ft.), 1, 41 ft. 7 in.; J. Fitzpatrick, B. A. 
C. (4 ft. 6 in.), 2, 39 ft. rr in.; W. F. Leushner, 
Seventy-fourth Regiment A. A. (10 ft.), 3, 33 ft. 
1¥% in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—W. C. Malley, 
D. A. C. (scratch), 1, 121 ft.6in.; M. O’Sullivan, 
N. J. A. C. (scratch), 2, 106 ft. 6 in.; E. W. Goff, 
M. A. C. (18 ft.), 3, 85 ft. 1 in. 

Three standing broad jumps—P. F. Fetes, B. 
A. C. (6 in.), 1, 30 ft. 11 in.; H. M. Barrie, B. A. 
C. (1 ft.), 2, 29 ft. 10 in.; G. Ebhardt, B. A. C. 
(z ft. 3 in.), 3, 27 ft. 4 in. 

5-mile run—J. J. Rogers, N.J. A. C. (scratch), 
1; T. Mercer, Jr., I. A. C., (scratch), 2; H. P. 
Wyatt, I. A. C (2m.), 3; time, 28m. 42s. 


Tue Y. M.C. A. held an all-round competi- 
tion on their club grounds at Mott Haven, Sat- 
urday, June 20. Following are the results: 

100-yards run (standard, 12 2-5s.)}—H. H. 
Morrell, Harlem Branch, 1o%s., 1; F. Sigel, 
Harlem Branch, t1s., 2; B. J. Blauvelt, Har- 
lem Branch, 3; time, IIs. 

Running high jump (standard, 3 ft. 6 in.)— 
F. M. Edwards, Twenty-third street, 5 ft. ro in., 
1; E. S. King, Harlem, 5 ft. 7 in., 2; J. Reimer, 
¥.M. £., 6 ft. Gin., 3. 

Pole vault (standard, 5 ft. 10 in.)—O. Pulver- 
miller, Y. M. I., 8 ft. ro in., 1 ; F. Roth, Eighty- 
sixth street, 8 ft. 6 in., 2; W. O’Brien, Twenty- 
third street, 8 ft. 4 in., 3. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer (standard, 50 ft.) 
—O. Pulvermiller, Y. M. I., 124 ft. 4in., 1; H. 
H. Morrell, Harlem, 102 ft. 2 in., 2; M. F. 
Sweney, Y. M. I., 100 ft. 3% in., 3. 

Mile run (standard, 6m. gos.)—H. H. Morrell, 
Harlem, 1, 5m. 9 3-5s.; J. Newsome, Eighty- 
sixth street, 2, 5m. 15s.; M. Cohen, Twenty- 
third street, 3, 5m. 9 I-5s. 


THE State Y. M. C. A. held games at Charter 
Oak, Saturday, June 20. Following were the 
results : 

Ioo-yards run—Chapman, Hartford, 1; Nast, 
Waterbury, 2; Bennett, Hartford, 3; time, 10 
2-58. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Connelly, New 
Haven, 1,72 ft.10 in.; E. H. Hart, New Britain, 
2, 64 ft. 1 in.; D. W. Raymond, Norwalk, 3. 

Standing broad jump—Goss, Waterbury, 1,9 
ft.5in.; E. H. Hart, New Britain, 2, 9 ft. 33/ 
in.; Forsythe, Hartford, 3. 

Running broad jump—Goss, Waterbury, 1, 18 


ft. 34% in.; Herman, Waterbury, 2, 18 ft.1%4 in. 
Nast, Waterbury, 3. 

Pole vault—E. H. Hart, New Britain, 1, 9 ft.; 
B. Loomis, New Britain, 2, 8 ft. 1o in.; Nast, 
Waterbury, 3. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Hughy, New Haven, 
I, 32 ft. 2% in.; Fitzpatrick, New Britain, 2, 
31 ft. 2% in.; Connelly, New Haven, 3. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—M. Hart, 
New Britain, 1; McMahon, New Haven, 2; 
Lyon, Hartford, 3; time, 28 1-5s. 

Running high jump—Goss, Waterbury, 1: 
Hart, New Britain, 2; O’Neil, New Britain, 3; 
5 ft. 134 in. 

Running high kick—Knowles, Waterbury, 1, 
8 ft. 2 in.; Goss, Waterbury, 2, 8 ft.; Slansom, 
Waterbury, 3. 

Mile run—Lyon, Hartford, 1; Harmon, New 
Britain, 2; Pratt, Hartford, 3; time, 4m. 59 
2-58. 

Standing high jump—Fitzpatrick, New Brit- 
ain, 1; Sage, New Britain, 2; Goss, Waterbury, 
32 246 940. 

Mile walk—Kenna, New Haven, 1; Frayer, 
Hartford, 2; Sheldon, New Britain, 3; time, 
8m. 6s. 

440-yards run — Chapman, 

O’Brien, New Britain, 2; 
3; time, 54 4-5s. 
’ Tue Yonkers Athletic Club held their second 
annual games on the new grounds of the club 
in that town, Saturday afternoon, June 20. Fol- 
lowing are the results - 

100-yards run—J. J. Gahagan, Y. A. C. (7 
yds.), 1; %G. A. Smith, F. 5S. A. C. (8 yds.), 2; 
7. J. Gee, N. YY. A. ©. {ecratch), 3; time, 
10 3-58. 

220-yards novice race—E. N. Ehrhart, Co- 
lumbia College A. A., 1; E. V. Schneider, N. J. 
A. C., 2; E. J. Renahan, Y. A.C., 3; time, 


Hartford, 1; 


Bennett, Hartford, 


258. 

880-yards run—A. D. Tompkins, R. A. C. 
(45 yds.), 1; S. Walters, W. A. A. (40 yds.), 2; 
A. C. Grieves, Y. A. C. (25 yds.), 3; time, im 


58s. 

Mile walk—J. J. Lambert, Y. A. C. and P. 
A: C. 4e68), 2; <. EB. Miooll, ©. BH. (90s,); 2; 
G. Thompson, Y. A. C. (30s.), 3; time, 7m. 12s. 

440-yards run—J. M. Glenn, N. A. C. (40 yds.), 
1; H. T. Bolton, R. A. C. (22 yds.), 2; J. M. 
Considine, A. A. A. (19 yds.), 3; time, 52 2-5s. 

2-mile run—E. Edwards, A. A. A. (165 yds.), 
1; G. Bartlett, A. A. A. (95 yds.), 2; A. Mills, 
Yonkers Y. M. C. A. (160 yds.), 3; time, gm. 
50s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—F. C. Puf- 
fer, N. J. A. C. @ yds.), 1; H. P. Halpin, N. Y. 
A. C, (10 yds.), 2; F. H. Shaefer, M. A. C. (15 
yds.), 3; time, 27s. 

Running high jump—H. F. Sill, R. A. C. (5 
in.) 1, 5 ft. 5% in.; S. A. McComber, A. A. A. 
(5 in.), 2, 5 ft. 43 in. ; P. E. Dehnert, Nautilus 
B.C, G7 in), 3, 5 it. 2 in. 

Running broad jump—E. Howard, A. A. A. 
(2 ft.), 1, 20 ft. 11% in.; J. J. Gahagan, Y. A.C. 
(2.4t.), 2, 90%. 5 in.; F.C. Patier, N. J..A.C. 
(scratch), 3, 22 ft. 4 in. MALCOLM W. Forp. 


¥ 
* % 

The records of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
Team, which has been competing in Europe, 
will be given on the return of OuTING’s Record 
Editor, Mr. Malcolm W. Ford (a member of the 
Team), in our next issue, 
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CYCLING. 


FIXTURES. 


August 2—New York Bicycle Club run to Little Falls, 
8.30. 

August 4—Waiontha Club, Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
races, 

August 9—New York Bicycle Club to Fort Schuyler. 

August 16—New York Bicycle Club to Dobbs Ferry. 

August 17-18—Tournament at Syracuse, N. Y., cancelled. 

August 19-20o—New York Division L. 7, annual 
meet, at Rochester. 

August 23—New York Bicycle Club to Bowery Bay. 

August 29—Montreal (P. Q.) Club, annual meet. 

August 30—New York Bicycle Club to Staten Island. 


“THE king is dead ; long live the king !"" The 
name of the present king is Mr. George S. 
Atwater, of Washington, who has been ap- 
pointed by President Dunn to take upon himself 
the carking cares of chairman of the racing 
board, vice Randall of Rule G memory. 1 
judge from this that Mr. Atwater is in harmony 
with the administration, is alive to the benefits 
of the alliance with the A. A. U. and is not in 
favor of Rule G. What a little rule it was, to be 
sure, to kick up sucha row! Personally I have 
no doubt as to the ability of Mr. Atwater, but I 
must again raise my voice against the policy of 
appointing any man to such an important posi- 
tion who is connected with ‘‘the trade.” Ad- 
mitting the personal fitness for the position, such 
appointments give rise to a lot of trashy rumors 
and charges, which, in the hands of ‘the 
enemy,” are dangerous to the peace and pros- 
perity of the league. The other member of the 
board up to this writing has not been named. 

Some non-cycling papers are already prophe- 
sying secession of the West from the league be- 
cause of the tempest in a teapot caused by 
Randall’s removal. The Bicycling World has 
the following comment to make on this prog- 
nostication: ‘‘ Nonsense.” 

That reverend and distinguished prelate, 
Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, has caused 
quite a flutter in the breasts of our dear 
lady cyclists by coming out flat footed against 
ladies riding, and likening them to a lot of old 
women riding broomsticks! The respect due 
‘the cloth” and the esteem with which the ven- 
erable bishop is held by all, prevents the news- 
papers from calling down (pardon the phrase) that 
prelate in stronger terms than have been used. 
However, a decided note of disapprobation has 
been sounded on all sides. While I do not expect 
that Bishop Coxe will recede from his position 





one iota, yet he will find himself in a hopeless 
minority, and the only effect his words will have 
will be to increase the interest among ladies in 
cycling, and, as one cycling paper says, it may 
be the means of making the ladies take more 
care in their form and methods of riding. The 
good that comes from ladies taking to cycling 
outweighs the bad effects tento one. Ladies, just 
go on cycling and let that little reference to the 
“‘old woman on a broomstick ” pass unnoticed. 

‘‘Seventy-three miles an hour!” That's 
what a Worcester (Mass.) inventor claims is 
the speed which riders can attain on one of his 
cycles. Is it safe to laugh at this man? Let us 
see. Twenty miles an hour was deemed impos- 
sible only a few years ago ; 2:20 for the mile was 
scoffed at, as being beyond the range of pos- 
sibilities a few months ago, and yet these 
performances are now known to be very much 
within the bounds of reason to-day. Yet in 
spite of these facts I imagine it will be perfectly 
safe to risk a very loud chuckle at the claim of 
73 miles an hour on any manumotive machine. 
The description of the machine, to my un- 
mechanical mind, is vague, and all I can seem to 
grasp is that it is one big wheel with two rims 
and the rider sits suspended from the inner rim. 
Talking with a well-posted cycle manufacturer 
the other day, he made this remark in regard 
to this wheel: ‘‘ It is one of three things—either 
the inventor is suffering from temporary mental 
aberration, or the facts are distorted, or we are 
in the consommé. Of the three I incline to 
one of the first two propositions.”’ 

A most interesting article appears in the late 
issue of the Bi. World from the pen of Mr, Elli- 
ott, written in the characteristic style of that 
versatile gentleman. He lays great importance 
on what he calls the pressure width of tires, and 
shows wherein the heaviest steam rollers do not 
exert the same pressure per square inch as the 
average loaded dray. He very sensibly argues 
that the roller should exert a much greater 
pressure per square inch of contact than ever 
a loaded dray could possibly do. There is not 
only good, sound, practical logic in this position, 
but there-is also good horse sense, for if the 
packing pressure is less in the preparation or 
building than in the actual use the surface 
must soon get badly cut up by the narrow, heav- 
ily -loaded tires that now destroy our roads. 
What might be a perfectly good wearing road 
for pleasure driving might be utterly worthless 
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for heavy teaming purposes, and yet, as Mr. 
Elliott shows, the methods, even of the most ap- 
proved road making, are grossly faulty, in 
that the tire pressure of the heaviest steam roller 
is not as great as the tire pressure of the ordi- 
nary two horse dray. Our road builders would 
do well to take Mr. Elliott’s hint to heart and in- 
crease the weight of the rollers, so that the press- 
ure of the tires of these would be far greater 
than that of the very heaviest drays. 

While riding through Central Park the other 
day I chanced to meet a perfect dream on a cy- 
cle. ‘‘She’’ was clad in a soft gray dress. 
How I wish I could describe the way it was 
made for the benefit of my lady readers! Suffice 
it to say that, while it fitted to perfection, 
there was that lack of tight-lacing appearance 
which seems so unfit for cycle riding. The hat 
Was a pretty white straw, with a dark rich red 
band, while the soft sailor-like collar was tied 
with a silk scarf the same shade as the ribbon on 
the hat. Ooze shoes and tan-colored gloves com- 
pleted as pretty an outfit on as pretty a girl as 
ever I saw on a bicycle. And as to her riding— 
well! My heart gets to thumping when I recall 
the erect figure, the easy pedaling and the gen- 
eral air of grace which captivated me, and 
judging from the complimentary remarks of 
other spectators captured them also. She did 
not look at all like ‘‘an old woman riding a 
broomstick” (as Bishop Coxe describes it), but 
like a young, sweet, charming American girl. 
The smooth drives of Central Park will have a 
new charm for me hereafter, as I hope my eyes 
may rest on the delightful vision again. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Bicycle Club, after a 
prolonged siesta, awakens and announces with 
the old-time vim that it will give a tourna- 
ment on September 10 and 11 on the same 
splendid lines of the years 1883-7, with all the 
modern improvements. The value of the prizes 
will aggregate $3,500. The famous track is to 
be put in record-breaking condition, and Spring- 
field will suspend business as in the days of 
yore. With two such meets as Hartford and 
Springfield New Engiand will regain her pres- 
tige as the racing centre of the country. Peoria 
has been hustling the East, so that the balance 
trembled in favor of that section ; but with the 
revival of the racing interest in Springfield the 
West will have to kick the beam once more. 
Viva, Springfield! 


CLUB TALK. 
THE Elwell tourists arrived in Paris June 22. 


IN the first race of the Interclub Road Racing 
Association of Boston, A. W. Robinson won, 
covering the 25 miles in the excellent time of 
th, 30m. 


THE Streator (Ill.) Cycling Club has elected : 
President, Ed. Elder; vice-president, E. C. Van 
Loon ; secretary, Geo. Goulding ; treasurer, J. 
A. Curry ; captain, E. S. Holmes. 


THE Pullman-Chicago road race took place 
May 30. The course was a new one, and 
though considerably longer than the one used 
last year, was found to be 8s, faster. Results 
as follows: 

1—R. M. Barwise, Chicago, handicap tom., 
time, 56m. 35s. 


2—J. C. Starr, Englewood, 8m. 30s., 54m. 55s. 


3—E. C. Bode, Chicago, 7m., 54m. 

4—R. T. Hoagland, Kenwood, 4m., 55m. Is. 

5—J. P. Bliss, Chicago, 8m. 45s., 57m. 17s. 

6—F. S. McMahon, Jr., Lincoln, 7m. 3os., 
55m. 13s. 

7—M. E. Loescher, Lincoln, 8m., 55m. 5Is. 

8—J. I. Brandenburg, Chicago, 7m. 45s., 
56m. 2s. 

9—G. D. Moffat, Illinois, gm., 56m. 55s. 

to--H. R. Howell, Englewood, 8m. 45s., 57m. 


Ss. 

11—J. F. Stillwell, Lincoln, 1om., 58m. 33s. 

12—J. W. McCulloh, Kenwood, 8m., 56m. 
49S. 

13—O. R. Barnett, Cook County, 7m. 30s., 
56m. 20s. 

14—J. R. Pollock, Lincoln, 7m., 55m. 52s. 


15—A. R. March, Columbia, 8m. 30s., 57m. 
27S. 

16—C. D. Cutting, Cook County, 5m. 3os., 
54m. 48s. 

gor H. Brown, Cook County, 5m. 30s., 
54m. 

a Bodach, Eolus, 7m. 30s., 57M. 9s. 


1g—C. W. Gray, Illinois, 6m. 30s., 56m. IIs. 

20—J. J. Young, Lincoln, 8m. 30s., 58m. 12s. 

21—E. W. Ballard, Chicago, 9m., 59m. 4s. 

22—H. L. Barnum, Illinois, 1om., 60m. 5s. 

23—F. J. Fanning, Illinois, 7m., 57m. Ios. 

24—F. J. Peale, Illinois, 8m. 30s., 58m. 4os. 

25—E. D. Bamberger, Illinois, 7m. 45s., 57m. 
57S. 

AT the Massachusetts State Division meeting, 
May 30, at Worcester, the following were the re- 
sults of races : 

Mile novice safety — McDuffee, first, by 40 
yards ; Wheelock, second ; Hines, third ; time, 
3m. 10 I-5s. 

2-mile Worcester County championship — C. 
A. Fenner won as he pleased, with J. F. Cronin 
second ; J. Wilson, Jr., third; time, 7m. 3 3-4s. 

Mile tandem safety—There were only two 
teams. H. Shervee and F. J. Johnson, first; J. 
Wilson and T. J. Kern, second; time, 3m. 26 
I-5s. 

Mile ordinary (time limit, 3m.)—Monte Scott, 
first; A. K. Pressy, second; B. P. Hedges, 
third ; time, 3m. 3s. (No race.) 

Half mile open safety—Tyler, Highlandville, 
first; McDuffee, second ; Harvey, New Haven, 
third ; time, Im. 23 I-5s. 

Mile State championship—C. A. Fenner, first ; 
T. J. Connelly, second, A. K. Pressy, third ; 
time, 3m. 17 I-5s. 

Mile safety championship, Worcester County 
— J. Marten, Milbury, first; C. A. Fenner, 
Worcester, second ; James B. Dunn, Milbury, 
third; time, 3m. 2s. 

Mile handicap—Hedges, Foxboro (100 yards), 
first; T. J. Connelly (125 yards), second ; J. F 
Cronin (100 yards), third ; time, 2m. 42 3-5s. 

Mile safety State championship—G. M. Wor- 
den, who had been riding fourth, cut out the 
pace after the first lap, although the others did 
their level best to head him off. G. M. Worden, 
first ; W. A. Nichols, second ; Olmstead, third ; 
time, 3m. Is. (Fastest time of the meet.) 

2-mile safety lap—W. A. Class, first; 
second ; Skedman, Brooklyn, third. 

iven. 

Mile safety handicap — Catlin (200 yards), 
first; T. Connelly (190 yards), second; 
Deane (175 yards), third; time, 2m. 44 3-5s. 


Tyler, 
Time not 
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CYCLING. 


ORANGE ATHLETIC CLUB annual games, Tren- 
ton, June 6: 

Mile safety bicycle handicap—H. C. Wheeler, 
Orange A. C. (30 yds.), 1; Knight, Orange Y. 
M. C. A. (100 yds.), 2; J. W. Judge, M. A.C 
(55 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 49 4-5s. 

Mile ordinary bicycle handicap—C. T. Cogge- 
shall, Orange Wheelmen (go yds.), 1; L. G. 
Hope, Bedford C. C, (100 yds.), 2; J. W. Judge, 
. M.A. C. (80 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 46 3-5s. 


N. Y. A. C. summer games, Travers Island, 


June 13, 2 mile — 6 gg W. 
F. Murphy, N. Y. C Pg Wagner, 
N.Y. A. G., 23°C. Ww. Hall hy ¥, A. G..93 


time, 5m. 47 2- “58. 


THE Suburban Wheelmen is the name of a 
new club just formed at Newtown, L. I. Mr. 
T. L. Proctor is president and Alexander Wood- 
burn secretary-treasurer. 


THERE never was such a bright prospect for 
the racing interests in this country now that the 
A. A. U. and L. A. W. have ‘‘ kissed and made 
up.’’ No possible good could come of these two 
organizations being at outs. 


THE Holly Bicycle Club was organized at 
Holly, N. Y., June 23, with the following offi- 
cers: President, C. C. Hayden; vice-president, 
H. J. Buell; secretary, Jos. O'Brian; treas- 
urer, F, Bradford ; captain, B. W. Robb; first 
lieutenant, Dr. Davisson, 


THE dates selected for Hartford are Septem- 
ber 7 and 8; Springfield, September Io and Ir, 
and Peoria, September 18 and 19. What a cir- 
cuit! 


THE Perth Amboy, (N. J.) Wheelmen have 
joined the South Amboy Cycling Associa- 
tion, with Mr. Louis Culver as president and 
Mr. H. C. Cadmus secretary. 


EverYsBopy turned toward Detroit about July 
15. The meet promised to be the best and 
largest ever held, and the Detroiters did 
everything they could to make their guests 
happy. 

In the recent century run between Newark 
and Philadelphia, 465 started and 379 ‘“‘sur- 
vived.”” Among the survivors were Mrs. 
Dalsen and Miss Powell. The Century Club, of 
Philadelphia, took sixty-three men through. 


THE Riverside Wheelmen, of New York, have 
lately been somewhat exercised over the action 
of the New York police caused by the complaint 
made by a member of the Harlem Wheelmen. 
The gentleman in question rather put his foot 
in it. 

THE Meriden (Conn.) Wheel Club has elected : 
President, Frank A. Stevens; vice-president, F. 


E. Bemis ; secretary, E. J. Pooley ; treasurer, J. 
E. Brainard ; captain, W. 1. Wilcox ; first lieuten- 
ant, N. U. Beckwith. 


CuicaGo Bearings has a very lugubrious car- 
toon in a late issue. It represents a monument, 
with Randall’s bust on the top. At the foot is a 
veiled figure representing the L. A. W. The in- 
scription on the monument is: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of Amateur Cycle Racing, which met 
an untimely death at the hands of the Traitor- 
Assassin, James R. Dunn, and the Amateur 
Athletic Union.” If amateur cycle racing is 


dead, it is the liveliest corpse 7ever saw. We 
will see more racing during 1891 than in any 
previous year, and it will be ‘‘ amateur racing,”’ 
too, Mr. Bearings. 


COLONEL AUSTEN’S attempt to form an auxil- 
iary company of expert cyclists for scout and 
light duty did not meet with favor with the au- 
thorities at Albany, and so if the organization is 
completed it will have to be an independent 
volunteercompany. The fact that such a cycling 
contingent is successful in England, France and 
Germany is no reason why it should be a success 
in the United States. The roads are different. 


THE Columbia Cycle Club, of New York, has 
now a membership of seventy. The officers 
are: President, J. J. Woods; — president, J. 
Watson, Jr.; secretary, John J. Brogan, Jr.; cap- 
tain, J. L. Cunningham ; first lieutenant, A. K. 
Fox ; second lieutenant, H. Gledhill, Jr. 


A NEw bicyle organization, called the Essex 
County Bicycle Club, has just been organized 
in Orange, N. J. The officers are: President, 
A. J. Curtis ; vice-president, John Snow ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, A. T. Brennan; captain, 
Earl Atkinson; first lieutenant, Charles Ben- 
jamin ; second lieutenant, Lewis Youmans. 


THE Methuen (Mass.) cyclists met the other 
day and formed a club to be known as the Meth- 
uen Wheelmen. The officers are: President, 
Paul Carrow; secretary, Edw. F. Brackett; 
treasurer, Wm. Robinson ; captain, Wm. Robin- 
son; first lieutenant, Bert Frye ; second lieuten- 
ant, Edw. F. Brackett. 


A NEW club was formed at Lexington, Ky., 
with the following officers : President, Professor 
Stark, State College ; vice-president, Mr. Lamp- 
kin, University ; secretary and treasurer, Leigh 
R. Gordon ; captain, C.O. Updike ; first lieuten- 
ant, Luke Pettis ; second’ lieutenant, Ed. Log- 
wood. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association Bi- 
cycle Club, of Fulton, N. Y., organized last 
month with the following officers: President, 
Dr. D. E. Lake; secretary and treasurer, Wm. 
Royce; captain, Frank Sears; first lieutenant, 
F, J. Emeny ; second lieutenant, Harry Butler. 


Six years ago I drove over the splendid sur- 
faces of Boston suburbs, and the impressions 
they then left on my mind have determined me 
to stop over a few days on my trip to the White 
Mountains in August and see if they are as 
good cycling roads as repute has it. 


THE Buffalo (N. Y.) authorities are talking of 
introducing an ordinance limiting the speed of 
‘cycles and horses to 10 miles an hour. They 
also propose to compel cyclists to use a bell or 
whistle, and after dark carry a lamp. 


THE bicyclists of Gloucester, Mass., have been 
warned off the sidewalks of that city. 


THE annual meet of the Canadian Wheelmen 
Association took place at Hamilton, Ont., 
on July 3. 

Two Buffalo (N. Y.) fair cyclists, Miss C. 
Price and K. Klepfel, recently rode from Erie to 
Buffalo, a distance of 100 miles, in 14h. 35m., 
and the actual riding time was Ioh. 35m. 

Mr. F. WALLER, of Oakland, Cal., recently 
rode 144 miles in 13h.10m. This is Pacific Coast 
record. THE PROWLER. 
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WE publish during the summer the OUTING 
Weekly Tennis Record, the official organ of the 
U.S.N.L. T. A. In this weekly will be found 
complete records, items and exhaustive com- 
ments relating to lawn games. Upon applica- 
tion subscribers to OurinG will be furnished 
with the Zennis Record without charge. Subscrip- 
tion to the Weekly Tennis Record alone is $1. 





BASEBALL. 


THE pennant race record of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union’s baseball championship for 1891 up 
to July 8 left the New Jersey A. C. nine in the 
van, with the promise of again carrying off the 
local championship honors, the New York A. C. 
being second and the Manhattan A. C. third, the 









































others being virtually out of the race. The 
record to July 8 is as follows : 
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THE ‘pennant race record of the New York 
Amateur League to date, July 10, finds the 
Staten Island A. C. inthe van, with the Engle- 
wood Field Club second, the Crescent A. C. 


























third and the Staten Island C. C. last. The 
record to the above date is appended : 
Oo]. | | s 
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Staten IslandC.C. 2) ] ° I I : 2 
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Tue Amherst College nine won the coliege 
championship for 1891 in the association com- 
prising the Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams 
college nines. 

The record of the series is appended : 

May 6, Amherst v. Williams, at Amherst, 
I4 to I0, 

May 13, Williams v. Dartmouth, at Williams- 
town, 2T to I. 

May 14, Williams v. 
town, 5 to 4. 

May 23, Amherst v. 


Dartmouth, at Williams- 


Dartmouth, at Amherst, 


*~Iotot!l. 


May 30, Amherst v. Williams, at Williams- 
town, 4to 3. 

June 4, Dartmouth v. Williams, at Hanover, 
15 to 10, 

June 16, Amherst v. 
II to 7. 

June 22, Williams v. Amherst, 
town, 2too. 

June 23, Amherst v. Williams, 
4 to 2. 

THE series of matches between the Yale nine 
and the nine of Pennsylvania University in May 
and June ended as follows: 

May 30, Yale v. Pennsylvania University, at 
Philadelphia, 6 to 2 

June 9, Pennsylvania University v. Yale, at 
New Haven, I1 to 7. 

June 23, Yale v. Pennsylvania University, at 
New Haven, 8 to 5. 

A NOTEWORTHY contest took place at the Man- 
hattan Field, New York, on July 4, in which the 
nine of the Manhattan A. C, defeated the New 
York A. C, nine by 15 to 14 in an exciting con- 
test of fourteen innings, the pitchers being 
Young for Manhattan and Quinn for New York. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 


Dartmouth, at Hanover, 
at Williams- 


at Amherst, 





CRICKET. 
FIXTURES. 

August 8—Philadelphia Cricket Club v. Riverton, at 
Wissahickon. 

August 22— Philadelphia Cricket Club v. Westchester, at 
Wissahickon. 

August 29—Philadelphia Cricket Ciub v. Riverton, at 
Wissahickon. 


Cricket is flourishing in the metropolitan 
district this season as it never has done before. 
The formation of cricket leagues and associa- 
tions in the large cities has had an immense 
effect in giving an impetus to the game, in en- 
larging its popularity, and that simply because 
a new interest is given the contests of the 
season, which before the adoption of the cricket 
leagues were devoid of special interest. Now 
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FIELD GAMES. 


there is something to compete tor, and in con- 
sequence the admirers of the game are given a 
series of interesting contests worth witness- 
ing. 

AN unusually exciting finish marked the con- 
test on the cricket field at Elmwood, near Phila- 
delphia, on June 13, in the match between the 
elevens of the Belmontand Merion clubs of that 
city, in which the glorious uncertainty of the 
old game was strikingly illustrated. The 
Merion eleven had scored 116 runs in their 
innings of the match and when the fourth 
wicket of the Belmonts fell their score stood 
at 8 runs only, the Merions having been credited 
with 61 runs at the fall of their fourth wicket, 
Bailey’s fine bowling proving very costly to the 
Belmonts, as he took four wickets with four 
successive balls. Messrs. Coates and McDonald 
then made a good standetogether, and when the 
fifth wicket went down the total had reached 50. 
When the ninth wicket fell the score stood at 93 
for the Belmonts, with but one more wicket left 
to pull up to the Merion score of 116. It now 
looked bad for the Belmonts, but just at this op- 
portune time their strong batsman, Altemus, 
reached the field, and going in at the bat in 
his city dress, as he had jumped from the train, 
with the able assistance of McCall he pulled 
the game out of the fire, the innings ending in 
favor of the Belmonts by 123 to 116. 

The runs at the fall of each wicket in this ex- 
ceptional contest were as follows : 

Belmont 38 45 57 61 75 75 78 93 III 123 
Merion 8 8 8 8 50 66 83 93 93 116 

All but four of the Merion eleven batted for 
double figures, while but four of the Belmonts 
were equally successful, but these four contrib- 
uted gI runs to the score, and they were Messrs. 
Coates, McDonald, McCall and Altemus. 


THE opening week of July was made specially 
interesting in the metropolis by the presence of 
the strong Canadian champion eleven — the 
Rosedales, of Toronto—and also the St. Paul’s 
School eleven from Concord, N. H. The former 
began play at New York on June 29, when they 
engaged in a match with an eleven of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, of New York, on the latter’s 
grounds at Clifton, N. J. The poor wicket pre- 
pared gave the bowlers an advantage, and in 
consequence the scores were small. The visi- 
tors had the best bowling at command, and they 
won easily by a score of 75 in one innings to 58 
in two by the Cosmopolitans, the latter being 
disposed of for 33 in the first innings and 25 in 
the second, J. Garland’s 12 being the only 
double figures scored, F, Martin’s bowling was 
damaging to the local batsmen, he taking eight 
wickets for 14 runs only. Walker did the best 
bowling on the other side. J. H. Forrester’s 14 
and J. T. Bowbank’s 1, were the double-figure 
scores on the part of the Canadians. 


THE same day theSt. Paul’s School eleven met 
the Berkeley A. C. eleven at the Berkeley Oval, 
and the visitors took the local eleven into camp 
by 87 to 57, the first innings deciding the con- 
test. In the second, the home players had lost 
four wickets for 18 runs when ‘‘time” was 
called. The school batsmen double - figure 
scorers were J. H. Coit, Jr., 22; S. Cooper, 14; 
W. H. Foster, 13, not out; C. Illingworth, 13, 
and W. D. Ward, 11. E. Gould’s 10 was the 
only double-figure score on the other side. 


Meade and Coit divided the bowling honors for 
the visitors, the veteran Moeran leading on the 
home side. 


ON June 30 the Rosedales, of Toronto, begana 
two days’ match on the grounds of the New 
Jersey A. C. at Bergen Point, where they had a 
selected eleven of the Metropolitan League’s 
clubs opposed to them, and at the close of the 
contest, on July 1, the Canadians came in victors 
by a total score of 221 to 155. In the first inn- 
ings the visitors scored 63 to 38, W. Ledger's 23 
and F. G. Anderson’s to being the double-figure 
scores of the Toronto eleven, T. J. O’Reilly’s 
13 being that of the local team. In the second 
innings the visitors ran up a total of 158 before 
they were disposed of, and of this number F. 
Martin carried his bat out for the grand score 
of 103, J. H. Forrester adding 23 and Bow- 
banks 19 On the other side J. E. Roberts’ 
66 was the feature, H. Young contributing 13 
and O'Reilly 10. The absence of Messrs. Saag, 
Kerner and Hutchins of the League team the 
second day obliged Captain Clarke to retire 
with his team after seven wickets had fallen. 
Players who cannot fulfill their engagements 
should not be allowed to participate in this 
class of contests. Clement bore off the bowl- 
ing honors for the Canadians, and Roberts for 
the picked team. 


THE second game of the St. Paul’s School 
eleven was played on June 30, at Prospect Park, 
where they met an eleven of the Brooklyn 
Cricket Club of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and defeated them by a score of 82 
to 55, the first innings deciding the contest. The 
second was commenced by the home team, and 
they had scored 59 with the loss of but four 
wickets when ‘‘time” was called. W. H. Fos- 
ter led the St. Paul’s score with 20, I. Cooper 
adding 17, and H. D. P. Irving 10. Helm led 
the first innings score on the other side with 15, 
W. A. Gross adding 14 and J. E. Hambert tro. 
In the second innings Gross carried his bat 
out for 24, and A. D. Stuart added 12. Coit led 
the St. Paul’s bowling, and Stuart that of the 
Brooklyns. 


On July 1 the St. Raul eleven met the Man- 
hattans at Prospect Park and sustained their 
first defeat by a score of 79 to 72, the first in- 
nings score deciding the game. The Man- 
hattans, in their second innings, scored 110 with 
the loss of four wicketsonly. In the first innings 
Captain Cobb carried out his bat for the Man- 
hattans with 38 to his credit, and did it again 
for fo in the second innings. R. O. Davis 
added a good 10, In the second innings B. C. 
Bloxom carried out his bat for 34, and T. Smith 
added 31 and Tyler 27. On the partof St. Paul’s 
Ward carried his bat out for 12, and the pro- 
fessional Morley added 10. Morley led the 
school bowling and Cobb that of the Man- 
hattans. 


THE cricket event of July was the contest at 
Philadelphia on July 3 between the Canadian 
champions, the Rosedales of Toronto, and the 
eleven of the Germantown Club. The Rose- 
dales had previously defeated a picked eleven 
of the Metropolitan Cricket League of New 
York by 63 to 38 in a one-innings game, and 
they felt equal to the task of at least making a 
good show against the single club eleven of 
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OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


Philadelphia ; but this time they counted with- 
out their host, as the Philadelphians played an 
exceptional game and marked the occasion by 
running up the highest single innings score 
known in the annals of American cricket. The 
Germantown eleven went to the bat first and 
before they could be disposed of they had 
reached the unprecedented score of 631 runs. 
Every man of the eleven made double figures 
save one ; two of them scored century figures, 
another got in the nineties and two others ex- 
ceeded sixty runs. Frank Brewster topped the 
score with 146 not out, and that, too, without 
giving the slightest chance for a catch. Patter- 
son’s 135 was the next best score. 

It was a two days’ match, and the home team 
occupied the whole of the first day with their 
remarkable innings, the score of which is ap- 
pended asarecord. When the visitors went to 
the bat the second day they found themselves 
helpless against the effective bowling of Clark, 
Morgan, Patterson and Noble, they being easily 
dismissed for 59 in their first innings and 28 in 
their second tor five wickets, ‘‘ time” being 
called after the fifth wicket had fallen. Messrs. 
Clement and King managed to get double fig- 
ures in the first innings. Here is the score of 


the unprecedented innings of the Philadel- 
phians : 

GERMANTOWN. 
G. S. Paterson, c. Lyons, b. Howard. . . 13 
F. H. Bohlen, b. Howard. . oD 


F. Ralston, c. King, b. J. G. Martin ; ; o ae 
W. Noble, b. Clement . . . ao. a me ee 


. E. Brewster, not out . ee 146 
G. W. Clark, Jr., c.and b. Clement . . . 31 
N. Downs, c. J. E. Martin, b. Forester . . 38 
W. Brockie, c. King, b. Ledger . . 63 


A. Van Ransselaer, c. Clement, b. ‘Ledger . iS 
E. T. Comfort, c. Bell, b. Ledger sca Sr, ree 
ise: _—" b. Forester... < = “2 
Extras .. ee ee ae ee ee 


oO a » 631 


ON July 4 the Canadians sustained another de- 
feat at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, at the hands of 
the eleven of the Manhattan Club, by a score of 
125 to 71, the first innings score deciding the 
contest. The victors scored 52 with the .loss 
of six wickets in their second innings. B. C. 
Bloxom led the Manhattan score with 60, F. 
Prendergast and A. Smedley contributing 15 
each. On the part of the Canadians T. Clem- 
ent’s scores of 36 and 28 not out were the fea- 
tures. Cobb and Tyers divided the bowling 
honors for the Manhattans, J. E. Martin befring 


League’s championship contest up to July 20 is 
as foilows 
SECTION ONE. 


Played. Won. Lost. Per cent. 
StatenIsland . . 5 4 I .800 
New Jersey A.C. 4 3 I +750 
Kings County 5 3 2 -600 
Paterson . «ee 2 2 .500 
Fort Hamilton 4 I 3 .250 
idaviem .... 4 oO 4 .000 
SECTION TWO. 
Played. Won, Lost. Drawn. Per cent. 
Manhattan 4 4 oO fe) 1.000 
Brooklyn 4 4 re) re) 1.000 
Cosmopolitan 4 2 2 oO .500 
Berkeley 5 I 3 I .250 
New York 5 I 4 re) .200 
Bedford 4 © 3 I 000 


IN a match at Fort Hamilton, L. I., on June 
30 in the game between the Fort Hamilton eleven 
and the eleven of the steamer 7Zvutonic, J. E. 
Roberts, of the home team, scored 118, not out, 
the Fort Hamiltons winning by 198 to 34. 


Tue Philadelphian team have started on their 
Eastern and Northern tour, during which they 
will first meet the best home talent and thence 
proceed to try conclusions with the Canadians. 

- THE match between the Boston cricketers and 
the Philadelphia team on _ the Longwood 
grounds, July 10 and 11, brought out some of 
the best cricket of the season. The game, after 
a splendid contest, went to the Philadelphians 
and with it the championship of the Eastern 
section. We append the details of the scores: 

PHILADELPHIA, 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
G. Patterson, b. Cham- 


bers. = ae Re Cw se OD 

A. G. Thomson, b. 
Chambers o b.Fairburn . . . 2 

F. “ne Bohlen, b. Cham- 
3 bDaChambers . . ws 68 

Pa: Ww. Wood, b. Cham- 
ems .....s. » 6 Candb.Farburm . . = 
N. Etting, runout . . 20 b.Chambers . . an 
S. Law, b. Chambers. 15 1. b. w., b. Chambers ey 


C. Coates, b. MacNutt . o . Fairburn ‘ - 2 


H. C. Thayer, c. Bruce, 
b. MacNutt. . . . o c. S Wright, b. Fair- 
|, Soe Se ee a 
J. W. Muir, b. Cham- 
bers. 5 b. Chambers oe 
S. Welsh, Jr., not out . 16 b. Fairbury . . . . 0 
Ba, a. Brown, c; real 
ton, b. Wright ; 4 Not out ee ie a 
Byes, 6; leg-byes,2 . 8 Bye, 1; leg-byes,3 . 4 
BU oe we ew ie ER Bt 6s. s,s os 
BOSTON, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





off the palm in bowling on the other side. i, Somer, ©. Thayer, ao ees n 

ON July 3 the St. Paul’s School eleven defeated Yen c. Thayer, aaa 
the Brooklyn Cricket Club at Prospect Park, by p. Brace. ‘c. Thomson 4 ttt 
$2 to 55, W. H. Foster topping the score of the b. Patterson . Eee os eirat talbene= is. cask ae 
victors’ side with 20. Se & Seen, 

anean. a - § runout sige cg? ae ae 

ON July 4 the St. Paul’s School eleven visited cick. b. Coates. | 24 b. Patterson. |). . 3 
Livingston and were there defeated by the J- H. Comber, b. Patter- so i! 
Staten Island Club by 95 to 55, the first innings GW Jright, c. Wood, b. gi ig a 
score deciding the contest. Laurence Pool’s 37 Coates. . - ob. Coates. . 20 
not out and N, S. Walker’s 20 were the batting H. MacNutt, b. Brown . 11 c. Muir, b. Patterson. 6 
features on the Island side, J. H. Coit and H. P. ar - o + * ; enel 23 
Irving being the double-figure scorers of the L. Houghton, b. Brown 1 b. Patterson. . . . . 13 
visiting team. Pool also bore off the bowling S.Wright,notout. . . 5  b. Patterson, - +s. 
honors on the one side and the professional aye. - + + 7 Byes. 7; wide, 1 »* 
Morley on the other. Total . 83 Total. . . | 

THE record of the Metropolitan Cricket HENRY Cuapw ICK, 
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This month will find a small army of anglers, 
campers and canoers temporarily established at 
favorite points among our charming inland 
waters. Rods, cameras, sketch books, etc., will 
be found among’perhaps three-fourths of the out- 
fits, while a few will depend entirely upon pad- 
dle or oar for recreation, and a few others, born 
without the sporting or artistic tastes, will seek 
the woods simply for a needed rest and a pleas- 
ant change. Aman whocan “nd pleasure upon 
lake or stream or in the wvods from the mere 
fact of being there is seldom to be met, but 
there are such men. Now andagain I have run 
across a specimen of that rarely constituted 
class who neither fish nor shoot nor seek to de- 
stroy any life to gratify their longing for amuse- 
ment, and while some sportsmen may covertly 
or openly sneer at them, I am more inclined to 
respect them. 

Such people read, perhaps, best of all the 
wonderful story nature is ever displaying upon 
the world’s great open page. To them the leap 
of the free trout is more pleasing than the 
struggle of a hard-fighting captive ; the study 
of game bird and beast in its natural haunt 
more interesting than a day’s shooting, and 
they discover more beauties of nature’s handi- 
work as they loiter along the forest trail or 
upon the bank of the hurrying stream than the 
eager angler or sportsman dreams of. A 
flower here, a bit of moss there, a pebble from 
the margin of the stream or lake, a nest close 
hidden ’mid the leaves, a fluttering insect on 
painted wings, a fuzzy-looking caterpillar cross- 
ing the path, these and hundreds of objects seen 
daily in the woods are full of interest to people 
who study and understand the small wares of 
nature’s vast storehouse. A man need not be 
an enthusiastic lover of rod and gun to thor- 
oughly enjoy an outing, and, perhaps, after all, 
the purest pleasure of a closer communion with 
nature comes to those who never kill beast, 
bird or fish for amusement. 

And these be not all who carry not gun or 
rod ; more than once have lazy, good-for-nothing 
squatters come to my camp after nightfall and, 
after lounging around for atime and asking a 
few leading questions, coolly proposed that a 
little fire-hunting or ‘‘jacking’’ would be a 
good scheme. Sometimes I would encourage 
them just enough to discover that a canoe con- 
taining a ‘‘ jack” was within easy reach if re- 
quired, and the men would let fall enough in 


chance remarks to convince me that fire-hunting 
was quite a common amusement with visitors to 
the stream or lake. 

The fact is that a large proportion of the men 
who pose as sportsmen and staunch supporters 
of the game laws preach sportsmanship and 
practice pot-hunting, and do not hesitate about 
breaking the law to gratify their bloodthirsty 
inclinations if they fancy they will not be pun- 
ished for so doing. The acts of these parties re- 
flect discredit upon the entire sporting frater- 
nity, and every honest sportsman is heartily 
glad when one of the scamps is brought to jus- 
tice. In the meantime, reader, look to it that 
you not only carefully observe the law, but that 
you keep yourself above all suspicion during 
your summer fishing jaunt. You do not kill 
fish with a gun or rifle, nor do you absolutely 
require target practice while on the stream or 
lake; therefore, when starting upon a fishing 
holiday in summer take your rod and tackle, 
but leave gun and rifle where they should then 
be—at home. 

AT present a goodly number of OUTING read- 
ers are making glad holiday down by the sound- 
ing sea. Keen wielders of the rod, who during 
the earlier season flogged the woodland streams 
for trout, will for the present lay aside the 
tapered wand and depend upon stouter tackle and 
enjoy the delicious excitement of hauling forth 
hard-fighting denizens of the great pickle pond. 
Man could hardly desire better sport or more 
healthful than may be enjoyed at many points 
along our Atlantic seaboard between New York 
and Maine’s northerly boundary. Squidding or 
trolling for bass and bluefish is rare good sport, 
and deep-sea fishing will ever remain popular 
among certain folk who enjoy a jolly shaking 
up in addition to killing fish. And if chance 
should offer for a cruise on a swordfisherman, 
let no man miss it, for the experience will never 
be regretted. You may have a taste of rough- 
ing it and get pitched about a bit, but cruising 
off the coast of Maine after swordfish is, for 
people who like that kind of thing, just about 
the kind of thing they like, with which every 
hardy amateur sailor will heartily agree. 

Ep. W. SANnpys. 
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KENNEL. 


Cor. JacoB RupPERT’S $10,000 St. Bernards, 
Scottish Prince, Aristocrat and Altonette, did 
not have a pleasant trip across the Atlantic. 
Very much in this respect depends upon the sea- 
going qualities of the man in charge, and the 
story that Altonette caught distemper on board 
and was recovering on her arrival at the end of 
a nine days’ trip is something new in the way of 
that well-defined complaint. 

Mr. W. C. Reick, of the New York Herald’, 
has made a notable purchase in the rough-coated 
dog Prince Regent, and now it is likely that his 
claims will meet with recognition here. Of 
course it must be remembered that when Prince 
Regent was formerly in this country he was at 
such an out of the way place as Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and still worse, Menominee, Mich., and 
it cost heavily to ship to him. After his good 
progeny came to the front in England, Mr. Syd- 
ney Smith repurchased him and has had him in 
England since last fall. No price for Prince 
Regent has been made public, but the dog was 
offered to another American breeder for $2,000 
and that is likely to be what he cost Mr. Reick. 

AmonG the latest St. Bernard gossip in Eng- 
land are the following sales: Mr. Shillcock sold 
Young Bute to Mr. Sydney W. Smith and at once 
purchased his litter brother, Sir Hereward, 
which he almost immediately sold to Mr. Hed- 
ley Chapman for £1,000, not £1,200, as reported 
in an English paper. Mr. Shillcock’s next 
purchase was Salvator Rosa, alsoa Lord Bute 
dog, from Mr. J. F. Smith, of Sheffield, and 
within a week Mr. Sydney Smith had visited 
the Birmingham kennel and took home Salvator 
Rosa with him to Leeds. Since then the dog 
has been sold to D. Inman, 

Mr. E. H. Moore, of Melrose, Mass., has re- 
turned from his brief English trip, where he 
went in company with Mr. Jean Grosvenor, of 
Boston. Mr. Moore priced a few St. Bernards, 
but he was too far short of present English 
prices to effect a purchase, and fell back on the 
mastiff Cardinal Beaufort. Mr. Moore began 
his dog-show experiences with mastiffs, and it is 
only within the past vear that he sold out his 
lot and went in entirely for St. Bernards. 

THE English Stockkeepfer is raising a great hue 
andcry because an owner announced the money 
he received for a dog as $6,000 in place of $5,000. 
That is modest compared with the American 
who raised the $1,250 he gave for his dog into 
$5,000. 

Already the talk and preparation for the field 
trials which take place nexi January is becom- 
ing quite general. Every man who is at all 
conversant with the subject admits at once that 
the field-trial test is equaled by no other measure 
of a dog’s qualities. It would seem that the 


rapidly-increasing interest in sporting dogs 
would almost warrant the prediction that the 
field trials will be very nearly doubled in inter- 
est and attendance. If this be true, whata week 
of sport there will be in Bakersfield commencing 
on January 18 next! 

Tue harriers for the Pennbrook Hunt at Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, have arrived safely. 

Tue well-known spaniei Champion Obo is 
dead. It is to this old timer that Americans 
owe their present position as spaniel breeders. 
The importation of his sons, Obo II., young Obo 
and Hornell Silk, at once raised the standard of 
the coming dogs, and improvement was notice- 
able wherever the blood of Obo became a factor. 
He was twelve years old when he died. 

Mr. E. B. SeaArR’s new kennel at Melrose, 
Mass., will cost fully $10,000 by the time it is 
completed. It will bea fitting home for the 
great Sir Bedivere and his mates. 

Mr. FRANK DoLe and Mr. Walter Comstock 
have had their movements recorded in the Eng- 
lish kennel papers as if they were royalties of 
the kennel world. Well, all agree that they are 
royal good fellows. 

THE Dandie Dinmont terriers, King o’ the 
Heather and Heather Madge, have been im- 
ported by Mr. Edward Brookes, of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. BAYARD THAYER, of Boston, is now in- 
terested in the leading Tennessee kennel of 
English setters. 

KINGsTON, Ont., will have a bench show on 
September 1 to 4, the same dates as the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, show. 

THE Collie Club offers one of its silver medals 
to be competed for atthe Toronto show The 
Collie Club medal is the handsomest of all club 
medals, but is not worth the $20 placed upon it 
by Mr. C. A. Stone, the Toronto superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. MITCHELL Harrison has decided to have 
all his collies in England sent over here. This 
will include the great Christopher, who will be 
on sale for $5,000. 

THE New Jersey Kennel Club will shortly be 
a thing of the past if the present rate of resigna- 
tions is kept up among its members many weeks 
longer. 

Mr. Cuartes Heatu, of Newark, N. J., has 
sold to Mr. Huber the well-known pointer bitch, 
Sally Brass II. 

THE death of Mr. William Lort removes from 
the English kennel world one of the best known 
sportsmen who have made their fame world 
wide. 

THE American Kennel Club is stronger than 
ever before, and its support from breeders and 
dog owners throughout the country is increas- 
ing beyond the expectations of the club’s most 
sanguine friends. JamMEsS WATSON. 
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THE season of 1891 is late beyond all prece- 
dent, because of the bad weather which pre- 
vailed during the first and last ten days of June. 
The birds were in consequence either kept at 
home or in their baskets at the race stations or 
becoming enveloped in storm they lingered out 
the time, delaying their shipping for the next 
journey. 
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KENNEL AND LOFT. 


It is not within ten years that July has opened 
with 367 miles the greatest distance covered in 
the day, and with old birds waiting to start for 
the 200 miles journey. But such is the story 
that must stand for the current year. 

The lesson the season has thus far held is that 
training in the Atlantic States began too early, 
that the middle of June would have been quite 
soon enough to have aired the training baskets, 
and July should have been the month for the 
races, 

The best speed and distance covered in jour- 
neys for public record and the prizes to July 1, 
in which the birds were timed, is as follows : 
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Distance in the day has been the effort of 
American pigeon flyers since record flying began 
and the story of the years goes to show how 
easily a great distance can be covered if the 
atmospheric conditions are favorable, but that 
the birds cannot be either urged or induced to 
hurry when the ‘road is heavy.’’ 

At the close of the season of 1884, the greatest 
distance that had been covered in the day in all 
previous American flying was 464 miles, two 
birds owned by Francis Whiteley and one by 
A. P. Baldwin being home in Newark, N. J., 
at evening of July 1, from the start made in 
Columbus, Ohio, that morning. This was con- 
sidered to be all that could be expected of an 
American bird, inasmuch as the weather the 
day of the journey seemed to be favorable, but 
the time out was long and the birds were tired. 


The next year, however, the bird Ned Damon 
of Brooklyn, covered the distance from Abing- 
don, Va., to Brooklyn, 510 miles, arriving at 
7:49 P. M., a later hour than pigeons are will- 
ingly on the wing. This was considered a de- 
cided gain, but was counted as the best that 
a bird would do, and to try for a 500-miles 
record was to demand a bird's best efforts. The 
bird must not only have the physical strength, 
but the love of home must be strong enough to 
urge it to extreme exertion. 

But the following year two birds, Queen and 
McGrew, made the journey of 500 miles from 
Springfield, Ohio, to Keyport, N. J., in less than 
thirteen hours, the time of arrival unknown, the 
birds being found in the home loft. The birds 
were not at all tired, as one would expect them 
to be from such a journey, and the speed was so 
great an advance upon previous trials that the 
journey was in some sort a revelation as show- 
ing that it all depended upon the state of the 
atmosphere, and when this favored a day’s 
steady flying was only play. 

It was for 1888 flying that the first prize for 
distance in the day was offered, and although 
there were many trials, and from every direction, 
the greatest distance covered was 460 miles. 
The four birds making it were late and tired, 
proving in their condition that they had made 
their best effort, and had the distance been 
greater night would not have found them at 
home. 

In 1889 another prize was offered, and to be 
won when the existing record was beaten. The 
prize, like that of the preceding year, was the 
gift of Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
and it was supposed under such conditions a 
third would not be called for. Up to August 
the greatest distance covered was 450 miles, but 
four days later five birds owned in Boston 
made the journey from St. Thomas, Ont., 525 
miles, in 11h. 25m., arriving at home with fully 
three hours of flying time to spare, and in such 
unwearied condition as to show that another 
100 miles would have been a delight rather 
than atask. This, as the best for distance in the 
day through the season, was awarded the prize. 

The following season Mr. Childs again offered 
a prize, value $100, to be held for each increased 
distance covered in the day from the opening of 
a season and awarded when the existing record 
was beaten. Although there were trials and 
trials for this prize during 18go the greatest dis- 
tance in the day through the season was 450 
miles to Yardley, Pa., thus leaving the prize for 
competition in this year’s flying. 

The record for the season to date tells the 
result, but space will not permit me to detail the 
endeavors there have been to break each hold. 
Happily these efforts have been attended with 
but few losses of birds. The record to July1 is: 


Mile. Bird. Owner. Date. 
224 Maat 4 E. W. Twining, Yardley May 22 
274 ~+Nellie Bly E. W. Twining, Yardley May 30 
300 Collier 


W. Haden, Providence, R. I. June 11 
367 Lone Star 


H. G. Thurston, Fall River June 24 


The first journey from a distance at which the 
prize could be won was to Washington, D. C., 
lofts. The entry was W. L. Bishop 7, C. F. 
Krahling 2, G. R. Stebbins 1. The start was 
from Atlanta, Ga., at 5:18 A. M., June 30, dis- 
tance 535 miles. There were no returns at 
evening, E. S. STARR. 
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GENERALLY throughout England hunting is as 
popular among the farmers as it is among the 
gentry. In England, too, nearly all the farm- 
ers are merely tenants on the land, and the in- 
creased value that hunting brings to their farms 
is shared by them with their landlords; but 
here in America, where farmers are for the most 
part their own landlords, every cent of increased 
value would stay in their pockets. 

The American farmer, as a rule, has consid- 
erable love of sport in his nature, although his 
life spent from early boyhood in the hard work 
and unceasing drudgery of farm life gives him 
but little opportunity of showing it. Take any 
farmer's boy in the summer time with a few 
hours to himself and you will very soon find 
him stealing off to the neighboring stream with 
his trusty ‘‘fish pole,” or with a far less trusty gun. 

Again as a man, little as he can spare the 
time from the cares of his farm, October often 
finds him in the wooded uplands after ‘ part- 
ridge”’ or skirting low-lying bits of covert after 
a stray rabbit, and with what keen enjoyment 
he always looks forward once a year to the trot- 
ting races at his county fair, although, to tell the 
truth, there is probably just about as little genuine 
sport about them as about those miniature me- 
chanical racing affairsone sees abouttown, Al- 
though these are usually about the only outward 
and visible signs of it, the natural love of sport 
is implanted in the farmer's nature, and if he is 
unable to indulge in sport himself he is always 
glad to see others at it. As regards hunting, 
when civilly asked he will always open a gate, 
catch a horse or do any other little service 
cheerfully to further the sport, and the crowd of 
country people in the lanes at a meet or scattered 
along the line of a run show as much interest in 
and appreciation of the sport as any of the more 
fortunate spectators who jostle by them in their 
smart-looking traps. In spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary farmers, as a class, worship 
less the almighty dollar and will sacrifice more 
for their own pleasure and the pleasure of 
others than the laboring classes, artisans and 
tradespeople of the towns. 

Hunting is sure to improve the breed of horses 
throughout the country more than anything else 
can. The good prices green hunters always 
fetch will induce farmers to give up trying to 
breed that leggy, weedy, useless animal he calls 
the great American trotting horse and breed 
something with some bone and quality to him— 
a type of horse which, if he fails as a hunter, is 
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sure to fetch a fair figure as a saddle or harness 
hack and is the best all-round horse for farm 
work or for general utility and for remounts for 
the cavalry and for artillery horses. 

LAWRENCE TIMPSON. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henry Glen, Schenectady, N. Y.—In addition to 
Mr. Van Alstine’s article, ‘‘ How to Build a Cheap 
Canoe,” in OuTING for May last, you will find 
much practical knowledge in ‘*Canoe and 
Boat Building,’’ a manual for amateurs, con- 
taining plain and comprehensive directions for 
the construction of canoes, rowing and sail 
boats, by W. P. Stephens, price, $2; ‘‘The 
Canoe Aurora: a Cruise from the Adirondacks 
to the Gulf,” by Dr. Chas. A. Neide, ex- 
secretary of the American Canoe Association, 
cloth, with map of the route, price, $1 ; ‘‘ Canoe 
Handling: The Canoe, History, Uses, Limita- 
tions and Varieties, Practical Management, 
Care and Relative Facts,’’ by C. B. Vaux, canoe 
editor of OurinG—price, $1; ‘‘ Canoe and Camp 
Cookery,’’ by Seneca, a practical cook book for 
canoeists—price, $1, and ‘‘Canvas Canoes and 
How to Build Them,” by Parker B. Field, with 
a plan and all dimensions—price, 50 cents. You 
can order these books direct from this office. We 
supply all books on sport. 

T. Hughes, New York.—Any of the following 
amateur cricket clubs in and near New York 
would suit you: New York C. C., secretary, 
E. A. Smith, 165 West Twenty-third street; 
Manhattan C. C., secretary, H. Martin, Brook- 
lyn; Cosmopolitan C, C., secretary, Jerome 
Flannery, P. O. Box 1211, New York; New 
Jersey A. C., secretary, C. G. Turner, Bergen 
Point; Staten Island C. C., secretary, S. G. 
Walker, 53 Beaver street, New York ; Berkeley 
A. C., secretary, H. Lambkin, Berkeley Lyceum, 
West Forty-fourth street, New York ; Brooklyn 
C. C., secretary, James Curtis, 1037 Halsey 
street, Brooklyn. 

B. J. McC., Salt Lake City: There is a com- 
plete account of the books published on Fencing 
at the end of that volume of the Badminton se 
ries. Mostof the published works, however, lack 
proper illustration. The articles in OUTING of 
October, 1887, and February, 1888, by Eugene 
Van Schaick, and February, 1889, by Capt. 
Charles Clay, will be useful to you, and in the 
coming season we purpose to make a special de- 
partment on the subject. 
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